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Mutual Fire Leaders 
Ask Unity to Oppose 
Government Threats 


Agents and Companies Should Co- 
operate to Arouse Public Against 
Dangerous Encroachment 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Nat’l Insurance Office in Washing- 
ton Proposed; Also Permanent 
Truce With Stock Insurance 


Opposing Federal encroachment upon 
the insurance business, W. Bruce Adams, 
president of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of New England, this week 
called on the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents to cooperate 
with companies in opposing detrimental 
or competitive legislation. Addressing, 
more than 400 agents attending a war 
time conference at the Hotel New York- 
er, Mr. Adams, who is also vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Fitchburg 
Mutual Fire, Fitchburg, Mass., on Wed- 
nesday declared that agents and com- 
panies alike have a common interest in 
arousing the public against this threat. 

Public Must be Aroused P 


“Mutual insurance needs the close co- 
operation of companies and agents 
alike,” he declared. ‘Federal encroach- 
ment upon the insurance business is a 
serious threat which concerns all of us. 
Here public opinion must be aroused. 

“While recent consumers’ surveys in- 
dicate that the public is favorably dis- 
posed toward the institution of insur- 
ance, its attitude is rather a passive one. 
We must try to instill in the public’s 
mind more enthusiasm for insurance as 
a sound economic institution. Working 
together, much can be done along this 
line. Agents and companies alike should 
also support progressive legislation, as 
well as oppose competitive and detri- 
mental legislation.” 

_ Raymond C. Baker of Boston, execu- 
tive vice president of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New England, 
who also spoke Wednesday at the con- 
vention in New York City, declared that 
the “insurance business could well afford 
to spend a $1,000,000 a year” for a sound 
Program of public relations. He said 
that several recent independent surveys 
ot the public’s opinion of insurance had 
Proved the public knew little about the 
surance business or its extensive con- 
tributions to public welfare. The nebu- 
ous public thinking on insurance, he 
Continued, has created a condition where 
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Account Settled 


} A year ago one of our mortgage representatives in New York 


State reported that a property under his care had been damaged. 
A' large plate glass window was found shattered, and the presence 
of a rock inside the window was evidence that it had been broken 
intentionally, 


Our representative now writes, “Some weeks after the window 
had been smashed, | had an anonymous telephone call from a boy 
who admitted that he had broken the window and wanted to make 
restitution. I told him what the replacement had cost. The 
amount, $71, struck him dumb. He told me he was in school and 
earning very little money, and did not wish to go to his family 
for the necessary funds. But he added that when he got a job 
later, he wished to pay for the window. He declined to give his 
name or address or any information by which I could trace him. 


“Today he walked into the office, identified himself, and 
plunked down $71 on the desk to pay for the window. He had 


been working at a war industry for the past six months. He goes 
into the Army next week.” 


There is an example of the youth and responsibility that are 
building the world of tomorrow. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Public Relations Seen 
As Underlying Theme 
At ALC Meeting 


Critics of Insurance Active But Ex- 
ecutives at Chicago Gathering 
Are Optimistic 


JAS. A McLAIN PRESIDENT 


Ralph H. Kastner Continues as Act- 
ing Mer. and Associate Counsel; 
Large Company Delegations 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Many of the out- 
standing leaders of life insurance are 
attending the American Life Convention 
and its affiliated gatherings this week 
and when the main convention opened 
on Wednesday it was with an audience 
filled to standing room only and _ in- 
cluded a number of Insurance Commis- 
sioners as the state officials are holding 
meetings of their own here. 

Some companies had large delegations 
here and the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
where ALC meets annually, was crowded. 
Manager Dewey of the hotel, who has 
long been acquainted with the principal 
insurance men of this nation and Can 
ada, was hard pressed in providing ac- 
commodations, many having booked 
reservations weeks in advance. The con- 
vention is one of the most important in 
the history of the business as problems 
of the World War, including those ot 
manpower ration, taxation, tremendous 
increase of deaths and accident in war 
plants, transportation difficulties, great 
growth of form filling requirements for 
Governmental agencies and so on, are 
not the only ones which are confronting 
the life insurance business. 

Recent Critic Blasts 

There are the public relations angles 
which have to be reckoned with. Critics 
of insurance have been particularly 
blatant and busy during the past week 
or so. They include the droolings of 
Pearson in his column and over the 
radio. There was that blast in Marshall 
Field’s New York daily periodical called 
PM which last Sunday devoted its front 
page and two others to text based on 
this screaming headline: “What the In 
surance Racket Is Up To,” and based 
on introduction of bills in Congress 
seeking to remove insurance from Sher- 
man Clayton anti-trust Acts and assert 
ing that it has not been the intention 
of Congress to invade state rights in 
regulation of insurance. Marshall Field, 
who recently inherited 70,000,000 addi 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Chairman Legal Section 





Kay Hart, N.Y. 
BERKELEY COX 


Oct. 5.—Berkeley Cox, 
cite counsel, Aetna Life, has been elected 
chairman of the Legal Section of the 
\merican Life Convention. Mr. Cox was 
born in Portland, Ore., where his father, 
a Virginian, went after the Civil War. 
His father was a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee, and so is Berkeley Cox. 
Upon graduation he taught in a boys’ 
school in Chattanooga for two years and 
then taught for one year in another 
school, St. Albans, Washington, which 
was run in connection with the Episcopal 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Cox was going to law school when 
World War I started. He entered the 
army and was a lieutenant in the 6th 
Infantry. In France he was with the 
5th Division. In the engagement at St. 
Mihiel he was wounded, being in the 
hospital or under treatment for a year 
and a half. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. Upon his dis- 
charge from the army he went back to 
law school and was graduated in 1920. 
For a year he taught corporations and 
agency and business in the law school 
and business course in the college’s 
school of commerce. For four years he 
practiced law in Richmond. In 1925 he 
joined the Aetna Life as associate coun- 
sel. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association and Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. 


asso- 


Chicago, 





Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uonal dollars, is owner of PM. No one 
knows exactly what Marshall Field is 
up to in his publication of PM except 
sa it is evident every day that he is 
up to his neck in vituperation and ap- 
par len the more one-sided the better. 
In its insurance blas PM also attacked 
Governors of states because they are not 


going to take invasion of state rights 
without putting up a battle. A long 
article in the magazine Time last week 


Was none too complimentary about in- 
surance. New York Evening Post also 
Jomed the critics this week. 

Representative Nation- Wide Gathering 


one knows more about the prob- 
len of the nation than do the insurance 
me at the ALC meeting this week and 


th _know them geographically. There 
cou ln’t be a more representative gath- 
eT of American cities in a convention. 
Hi are names of cities which are 
(lor ciles of companies at ALC meeting 
he this week : Omaha, Lincoln, Fort 
‘Vene, Hartford, New eae: Boston, 
PI lelphia, Des Moines, Galveston, 
Dai .s, Fort Worth, Waco, San Antonio, 
Ho on, Austin. 

ntelair, Salt Lake City, Kansas City, 
Sar |’rancisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
De: ver, Chicago, Fort Scott, Minne- 
apo s, Jersey City, St. Joseph, Indian- 
apo.s, Richmond, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 





Financial Section Chooses 
Fisher, Nelson and Gordon 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Paul E. Fisher, treas- 
urer, Indianapolis Life, is the new chair- 
man of the Financial Section, American 
Life Convention; Norman H. Nelson, vice 
president and treasurer, Minnesota Mutual, 
is new vice chairman, and David W. Gor- 
don, Monarch Life, is secretary. 

Mr. Gordon is a graduate of Wesleyan 
uollege, one of his classmates being Gov- 
ernor Baldwin of Connecticut. In the 
First World War he was a pilot in avia- 


tion. He entered the woolen business and 
then sold securities in Boston for First 
Boston Corporation. Since 1933 he has 


been investment secretary of the Monarch 
Life. 

Mr. Fisher is a graduate of 
University, and after practicing 
Richmond, Ind., he entered the World 
War in the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, United States Army. After experi- 
ence in hardware business he went into 
life insurance with the Indianapolis Life 
as an agent. In 1932 he became associated 
with the investment end of the company 
and then became treasurer, He is a Thir- 
ty-third Degree Mason and member of 
Beta Theta Phi. 


Indiana 
law in 





Fuller Heads Agency Group; 


Leal, Industrial Section 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Ray E. Fuller, agency 
vice president, Equitable of Iowa, was 
elected chairman of the Agency Section. 
Secretary is Joseph C. Behan, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual. 

The Industrial Section elected J. R. 
Leal, vice president, Interstate Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga, as its chairman, 
and Morton Boyd, president, Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville, as secretary. 





Committee for Cooperation 

Chicago, Oct. 6—The Legal Section 
of ALC adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that a committee be appointed 
by ALC to cooperate with the Life 
Presidents Association and Life Agency 
Officers in working out a pattern for a 
proper life insurance clause which can 
be considered for adoption after the end 
of the present war by framers of the 
Peace treaty. 





Toronto, Waterloo, Montreal, Columbus, 
Louisville, Wheeling, Raleigh, Greens- 
boro, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. 

Syracuse, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Springfield, Ill.; Winnipeg, Baton Rouge 
Jacksonville, "Durham, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Monmouth, St. Louis, Jack- 
son, Greenville, Birmingham, Detroit, 
Waverly, Watertown, S. D.; Little Rock, 
Topeka, Wichita, Seattle, Portland, 
Frankfort, Rockford, Winston-Salem, 
Roanoke, Bloomington, Cincinnati, Con- 
cord, Evanstown, Helena. 

Despite all the problems confronting 


the industry it is an optimistic conven- 
tion. No one believes that they cannot 
be mastered. Then, too, there is a tre- 


mendous satisfaction among the execu- 
tives because of the big way in which 
the insurance industry participated in 
the War Bond campaigns. 


Closer Relations to be Further Studied 


closer relations be- 
organizations 


The question of 
tween the inter-company 
is also under review here. 

For some months committees of ALC 
and Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents have been studying the organiza- 
tion and work of the two bodies with a 
view of expanding their services to the 
business and policyholders and co-ordi- 
nated activities. At a meeting of the 
membership of ALC on Tuesday evening 
a resolution was passed authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to continue 
the study of plans for the expansion of 
the work of the American Life Con- 
vention and the co-ordination of the 
activities of the two associations under 
one organization. The committee to 
carry on these studies will be appointed 
by the incoming president. 

Recently the executive committee 
voted to open membership of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to ll companies 


James A McLain, New ALC President 
Started Career Carrying Rate Book 


Chicago, Oct. 7—James A McLain, 
president of Guardian Life of New York, 
was elected president of American Life 
McLain has long been 
active in affairs, has served 
as officer, and on 
mittees so that he has broad a 


Convention. Mr. 
convention 


section head com- 


with the organization’s activities and < 
nation-wide acquaintance with insurance 
leaders. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. McLain first 
entered the life insurance business as 
an agent for the Provident Mutual at 
Minneapolis in 1916. He served in the 
army during the first World War and 
after his discharge entered the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and was in the 
first class graduated from that school in 
1919, 

In January, 1920, Mr. McLain joined 
the Guardian as an agency assistant in 
the home office agency department. Four 
years later he was promoted to the post 
of assistant superintendent of agencies 
and in another year to inspector of 
agencies. In January, 1928, Mr. McLain 
became superintendent of agencies and 
just two years later was made agency 
vice president. 

In November of 1930, Mr. McLain was 
elected vice president of the Guardian 
Life and a member of the board of 
directors. With assumption of that post, 
Mr. McLain’s field of activity was broad- 
ened from that of agency matters to 
the general executive functions of com- 
pany management. He has maintained 





JAMES 


A McLAIN 


a keen interest in the agency phase of 
life insurance generally and has been 
prominently identified with the affairs 
of the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers, the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau as well as of the American Life 
Convention. 

On January ‘ 
president of the 


dian Life. 


1940, he was elected 
eighty-year-old Guar- 





eligible for membership regardless of 
size or geographical location. At a meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, October 1, the appointment 
of a committee for similar study was 
authorized. Members of that committee 
follow: George Willard Smith, chair- 
man; Gerard S. Nollen, James A. Fulton, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, George L. Harrison, 
M. Albert Linton and Edmund Zacher. 
30th committees will report back to 
their respective bodies for consideration 
of whatever plans may be developed by 
them. 


Situation as to Closer Affiliation 


The American Life Convention com- 
mittee studying organization and work 
of the two inter-company bodies, ALC 
and Association of Life Presidents, has 
©. J. Arnold as chairman, other mem- 
bers being C. A. Craig, Francis V. 
Keesling, W. T. Grant, T. A. Phillips, 


Robert B. Richardson, James A McLain, 
Byron K. Elliott and Julian Price. 
Neither committee has any power to 
make a commitment of its organization. 

The meeting of the Life Presidents 
considering the subject last week was 
attended by more than fifty companies 
and was the largest meeting the Life 
Presidents has had in years. Through- 
out the meetings and discussions of both 
committees there has been one outstand- 
ing fact and that is that whatever should 
be the outgrowth of work of these com- 
mittees it will be a democratic action in 
that each company will have but one 
vote. The general feeling is that there 
never has been a time in the insurance 
business when there was a feeling of 
greater coordination and_ confidence 
among the various insurance associa- 
tions. 

It is not known whether there is going 
to be a merger of organizations, but that 
there will be an expansion of duties and 
responsibilities is evident. That there 
will be no new organization seems evi- 
dent as there would be decided objection 
to trying to superimpose any new or- 


ganization on existing bodies. 

The Association of Life Presidents has 
sixty-three members of whom more than 
three-fourths are also members of ALC. 

of those not 
at a iater date. 


Some now in 


ALC 


may enter 





Mutual Life to iia ‘ALC 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Lewis W. Douglas, 
president Mutual Life, after being intro- 
duced as a speaker on the program of 
ALC on Wednesday afternoon, an- 
nounced that when he returned to New 
York City he would make a recom- 
mendation at the next meeting of his 
board of trustees that the Mutual Life 
apply for membership in ALC. 

It would not be surprising if some 
other large Eastern companies not now 
members will join the American Life 
Convention in the not too distant future. 
One of the most _ interesting angles of 
the present situation is that.there is at 
this time no manner in which life insur- 
ance as a unified industry can make it- 
self heard or can formulate an attitude 
for the institution. In other words, no 
life insurance spokesman who can talk 
for everybody. 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO IN 1944 

Chicago, Oct. 6—The American Life 
Convention voted to hold an annual con- 
vention in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in October, 1944. 


COMMISSIONERS AT CHICAGO 

Chicago, Oct. 6—The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners is 
holding executive committee meeting in 
Chicago this week. Among other things 
it will decide whether or not to hold 
an annual meeting in New York. 








BUREAU SERVES 141 COMPANIES 

Chicago, Oct. 6.—Lee Parker, president 
American Service Bureau, in his report 
to ALC said today that the Bureau 
served 141 companies. 


ADD TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Chicago, October 4.—The executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention has been expanded from seven 
to nine members. New members are 
President W. E. Bixby of the Kansas 
City Life; Robert B. Richardson, presi- 
dent Western Life of Montana; S. J. 
Hay, president Great National of Dallas, 
and Dwight L. Clarke executive vice 
president Occidental Life. 

Ralph H. Kastner continues as acting 
manager and associate counsel. 
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Linton on Growth of Pension Trusts 


Calls Their Spectacular Development a Phenomenon; Ques- 
tions How Treasury Will Construe Business Necessity; 
Talks on Servicing Outstanding Business 


Some present and future problems af- 
fecting the field forces of life insurance 
were discussed before the Agency Sec- 
tion of American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago Wednesday by M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life. 

On the subject of pension trusts, 
Linton said in part: 


Mr. 


Pension Trusts 
“The spectacular development of pen- 
sion trusts based upon individual insur- 
ance annuity contracts has been one of 
the most interesting phenomena of re- 
cent years. To a large respon- 
for the development rests with 


extent 
sibility 
companies which previously had not par- 
ticularly stressed pension business. With- 
out employing the techniques of group 
procedures they made extensive 
individual endowment 
contracts, individually underwritten; and 
where employes who were to be included 
in the pension plan were uninsurable 
individual retirement income contracts 
requiring no medical examination were 
employed. 

From the point of view of a neutral 
observer these developments have been 
all the more unusual for the reason that 


annuity 


use of income 


current low rates of interest and im- 
provements in annuity mortality have 
greatly increased the probabilities of 


loss on the type of policies being com- 
monly used for pension trust purposes 
In fact there seems to be little doubt 
that these contracts are considerably 
underpriced with the result that pension 
trust proposals on an individual contract 
basis have frequently been offered at 
figures below those of companies using 
group annuity contracts issued on a 
wholesale basis at much reduced rates of 
commission. 

“Here were conservative companies of- 
fering pension propositions at prices the 
group companies felt they could not 
meet.” 

Mr. Linton went on to say that the 
companies have changed premium rates 
and policy provisions and others are 
doing so to correct the situation. Other 
corrective influences are restrictions on 
brokerage business, modifications of 
commission scales and stricter acceptance 
rules. 

“Another major development which has 
greatly stimulated pension plans in the 
last year or two has been the low actual 
cost under current tax savings. Pensions 
can frequently be bought with dollars 
that cost as little as twenty cents. Tak- 
ing tax savings into consideration at the 
same time the amount paid by the em- 
ployer on account of the employes’ pen- 
sion does not have to be included in the 
employes’ taxable income. 

“These current tax advantages accru- 
ing to the pension trust business have 
certain aspects not altogether pleasant to 


contemplate,” said Mr. Linton, “the 
Treasury Department is fully aware of 
what is going on and wants to make 


sure that the setting up of pension plans 
shall not be a mere temporary tax sav- 
ings operation to be discontinued when 
tax savings have been reduced. In re- 
cent regulations the Treasury Depart- 
ment says that discontinuance within a 
few years of a pension trust program, 
unless compelled by business necessities 
will result in a charge-back of the tax 
saving. 

“This obviously could be a real head- 


ache,” Mr. Linton went on to say. 
“What will the Treasury Department 
construe as business necessity? Are 
there not likely to be arguments about 


amounts charged as obsolence and de- 


preciation — the business organization 
claiming that they are essential, and the 
rreasury Department claiming the op- 


posite and maintaining that the money 
should be used to continue the pension 
plan? Or again, would the Treasury 


permit the plan to be discontinued with- 
out penalty if dividends were still being 
paid to stockholders, or salaries, con- 
sidered high by the Treasury were not 
reduced? These pension trusts set up 
under the stimulus of war taxation may 
later on bring the government into one’s 
business in a manner not anticipated at 
the outset.” 

Mr. Linton expressed the view that 
when the present tax situation will have 
been corrected it seems likely that con- 
siderable pension business will continue 
to be written. For small groups of em- 
ployes individual contract forms, either 
endowment income contracts or retire- 
ment annuity contracts are likely to be 
used rather freely. For large groups of 
employes, he said, there is likely to be 
a place for plans furnishing basic cover- 
age on a group basis using a master con- 
tract and group underwriting pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Linton that 


commented turning 


the average agent loose to solicit pen- 
sion or group business has many dan- 
gers. The problems encountered are 
highly technical, the competition is 
severe and the time required on each 
case is likely to be long with a conse- 
quent inability to concentrate on other 
work. “By belief is,” said Mr. Linton, 


“that if the 
heretofore 


companies which have not 
done wholesale business are 
going to seek it in earnest they will 
have to organize along the lines de- 
veloped by the group companies and set 
up special home office departments to 
take charge of cases after they have been 
initiated by the agent in the field. 

“Group life insurance as such seems 
also to be due for some changes after 
having depended since its inception over 
thirty years ago almost entirely upon 
term insurance. Emphasis may be placed 
on permanent forms of insurance such 
as Ordinary life and paid-up life at 65, 
issued under a master contract with an 
attempt being made to adapt the insur- 
ance to do more than meeting re-adjust- 
ment expenses following death. At least 
two companies are already pioneering in 
that direction.” 

Mr. Linton stated that without doubt 
there is a certain curtailment of market 
when large groups including officers are 
covered under pension and group con- 
tracts, but he thought that even in these 
cases additional insurance can frequently 
be written by other companies on sub- 
stantial employes. He thought that fears 
in this connection are magnified and 
that there will continue to be wide op- 
portunity for the capable agent. 


Servicing Outstanding Insurance 


Turning to the subject of servicing 
business, Rn Linton said: “We have 
not had a system that adequately com- 
pensated pic doing the routine service 
work irrespective of the possible need 
of the policyholder for additional insur- 
ance. Where an agent suspected that 
the policyholder should have and could 
pay for more insurance, he would make 
the call and the service would be ren- 
dered, in cases where there seemed to 
be no prospect of writing new business 
the policyholder was all too often not 
sought out and had to rely upon his own 
initiative. In an attempt to improve 
upon this situation provisions have been 
included in recent compensation plans 
to vest a smaller number of increased 
renewal commissions and to pay a con- 
tinuous service fee. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the companies cannot 
afford to pay a service fee of any mag- 


nitude adequate to compensate a com- 
petent salesman for rendering the proper 
service. The time of a salesman of real 
ability can best be employed in in- 
creasing the amount of outstanding pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Linton went on to say that some 
straight thinking is needed on this sub- 
ject as he has great doubts that a rea- 
sonable service fee would induce a capa- 
ble salesman to do a thorough job of 
servicing. 

“If the plea for service fees, especially 
fees on ‘orphaned’ business,” said Mr. 
Linton, “is in reality a plea for more 
adequate agents’ compensation. Should 
we not treat that as a separate problem ? 
Would we not simply make further 
trouble for ourselves if we should pay 
out money in the form of service fees 
and still leave the servicing problem un- 
solved?” Mr. Linton suggested as solu- 
tion the possibility of employing young 
full-time service-men who would not 
write new business and who could be 


in training for later developments as 
agents. 
Premiums and Tax Exemption 

Referring to the possibility of de: ic- 
tion of life insurance premiums in © n- 
nection with taxable income, Mr. Lir:on 
said that governmental favors are li.¢ly 
to be tied up with more and more ; wy- 
ernmental interference with one’s (f- 
fairs. “In computing the Victory ‘ax 
we now have a life insurance prem im 
deduction,” said Mr. Linton, “along ~ ith 
similar deductions for net reduction of 
indebtedness and net increase in US, 
savings bond holdings during the ‘:x- 
able year, thus life insurance does sot 
stand alone as obtaining special (ax 
treatment. 

Social Security 

In connection with social security lc zis- 
lation, Mr. Linton warned against pro- 
posed increases in minimum benefits and 
indiscriminating broadening of the scope 
of social security, citing the problems 
involved in covering the self-employed. 


Need Reappraisal of Mortgage Field 


L. Douglas Meredith, Vice President and Treasurer of National 
Life of Vt., Shows Shift From Many Former Outlets; 
FHA Insured Mortgages Most Satisfactory 


Present Investment 


Present inadequacy of many formerly 
investment for life 
insurance company funds necessitates a 
reappraisal of the mortgage loan mar- 
ket, said L. Douglas Meredith, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the National Life 
of Vermont in addressing the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago this week. 

“Railroads and public utilities, because 
of the priorities on essential materials 
needed in war production,” he said, “have 
been restricted in their purchases of 
badly needed new equipment and their 
refunding issues merely replace existing 
securities with lower interest coupons. 
The financing of industry’s war efforts 
and the needs of agriculture are cared 
for in large measure by governmental 
agencies, while the same priorities on 
critical materials curtail the ability of 
municipalities to provide for their struc- 
tural requrements and reduce their needs 
to borrow,” he continued. “Residential 
and non-residential construction also ex- 
perience the restrictions of priority al- 
locations,” he added, “and the volume 
of mortgage loans secured by new con- 
struction, except those insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration under 
Title VI of the National Housing Act, 
dwindles accordingly. 


satisfactory outlets 


Some Present Investment Problems 


“Available outlets, consequently, be- 
come less numerous than at any time 
during recent decades, and the fingers 
of one hand suffice to numerate them: 
Government issues; outstanding corpo- 
rate and municipal issues; stocks, pre- 
ferred and common; Federal Housing 
Administration insured loans, and re- 
financed loans. 

“No person questions the desirability 
of insurance companies supporting the 
war effort to the utmost through the 
purchase of Government securities when 
issued or in the open market, but these 
bonds are brought out for long terms 
at low rates, often below the rates 
guaranteed on our contracts with pol- 
icyholders. The chief question to be 
decided by financial officers is: How 
many Governments shall we buy? At 
the same time, the quest 
returns on some of our funds cannot 
be abandoned even though, from a pa- 
triotic standpoint, we should like to in- 


vest all available funds in Governments. 


for greater 


“Outstanding bond issues of invest- 
ment quality are limited in volume,” he 
continued, “and are closely held. Muni- 
cipals, with their tax advantages to cer- 
tain types of purchasers, offer little at- 
traction for insurance funds because of 
their very low yields. Anyone who has 
tried to purchase a substantial block of 
corporate bonds in the open marke! 
knows too well the immediate effect of 
such efforts on a previously indicated 
price. Yields on these issues have de- 
clined steadily until it now is a grave 
question as to whether or not the spread 
between the yields on quality corporate 
issues and United States bonds ade- 
quately compensates the purchaser for 
the additional risk assumed in buying 
corporates. Efforts to utilize outstand- 
ing issues as a large-scale outlet lend 
little promise. The same comments 
equally apply to quality preferred stock 
issues,” he said, “while common stocks, 
with the inherent risks of management, 
are generally looked upon as an outlet 
for only a small fraction of a life com- 
pany’s funds, if they are purchased at 


all.” 

Meredith added that Federal 
Housing Administration insured mort- 
gage loans offer a most attractive outlet 
for the investment of insurance funds 
at this time, saying that his company, 
under the aggressive and far-sighted 
leadership of President Elbert S. Brig- 
ham, who had been a member of Con- 
gress prior to devoting all his time to 
the company, began to purchase |'HA 
loans in 1935. He said the National 
Life’s experience with such loans has 


been conspicuously and surprisingly suc- 
cessful. He then went into some ‘etail 
regarding the advantages of FHA ‘oans 


as an investment outlet for life ‘isur- 
ance funds, such as their attractive rate 
of return; abundance of collatera! af- 
forded; the credit risk can be se! cted 
to the entire satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser; they enjoy excellent ma: eta- 
bility; such loans provide for con »Jlete 
liquidation during their lives and i: case 
this schedule is not followed an re 
course to debentures must be take: . the 
debentures in turn have a ready ma ket; 
little expense, on the average, is kely 
to be incurred by resorting to the 
process of liquidation for troubl: ome 
FHA loans, and no large proble ' 0°! 
real estate management ‘ensues, hile 
purchasers of FHA loans who des. © t? 
obtain broad diversification not or » 0! 
their entire investment portfolio _ but 
also in each of the various types © S& 
curities in the portfolio, may ri dily 
attain this goal in buying FHA lo«"s. 
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Holds Pension Trusts 
Are Deductible Funds 


WsR DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 





Cortributions Deductible for Income Tax 
Purposes Recognized in Renego- 
tiated Government Contracts 





ployers’ contributions toward pen- 
rusts which are deductible for in- 
{ax purposes are entitled to recog- 
in renegotiation of Government 
war contracts to the extent that they 
mav be allocated to renegotiable busi- 
under a statement of policy on pen- 
sion plans issued by the War Depart- 
mer! Price Adjustment Board. 

board’s statement of policy, ap- 


pl | by the War Department, was for- 
warded October 1 to Gustave Simons of 
+] Tew York law firm of Simons & 
Greelev, New York, in response to an 


inquiry he made of the War Department 


with respect to pension trust contribu- 
leductions under the renegotiated 
contracts. Following is the statement of 
iolicy in full: 


Statement of Policy 

“The War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has approved the following 
policy in connection with allowing as an 
item of cost against renegotiable business 
payments made by a contractor on ac- 
count of any employe pension or annuity 
plan (hereinafter referred to as “the 
plan”) 

‘IT Tf the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has approved the plan as complying with 
the provisions of Section 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and has allowed 
the payments made pursuant thereto as 
an expense in computing income subject 
to taxation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 23(p) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, such payments shall be 
allowed as a proper cost in determining 
the amount of the contractor’s excessive 
profits, if any. 

“2. If the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has not finally passed upon a plan, such 
payments may nevertheless be allowed 
as a cost against renegotiable business, 
provided that it determined that the plan 
is one 

“(a) which is reasonable in relation to 
the business of the contractor and one 
which an independent board of directors 
would adopt, and 
_“(b) which is designed and operated 
in good faith to accomplish its apparent 
purposes, and 
“(c) the provisions of which are such 
that a reasonable degree of permanency 
is assured, 

Item of Cost 

“3. If the plan is found to meet the 
general test described above, payments 
required in the year being renegotiated 
fo meet the costs of the plan shall be 
allowed as an item of cost. against re- 
ne itiable business; provided, however, 
iat if the plan provides for annuity or 
Pension credits for services rendered in 
Prior years, the amount allowable as an 
iter of cost against renegotiable busi- 
‘ss shall not excess the amount con- 
buted on account of current services 
plu 10% of the total amount required 
'o provide in full for such past service 
ere ts 
If it is determined that the plan 
not meet the general test set forth 
hove, in paragraph 2, payments made 
' <ccount of such plan shall be dis- 
al das a cost to the extent that they 
nsidered unreasonable and exces- 
\Ithough it is determined that the 
self meets the test set forth above, 
‘tiation agencies are not precluded 
ry from disallowing as a cost any 
n of a contribution on behalf of 
irticular employe or employes if 
ontribution, when added to such 
e's other compensation, results in 
ss ve and unreasonable compensa- 

» such employe or employes. 
Applicable to Renegotiated Business 


Vayments made pursuant to any 
ike any other expense, should be 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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the gap in 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY SOCIAL 
NO INCOME SECURITY 
STARTS STOPS STARTS 
AT YOUR WHEN AGAIN 
OEATH YOUNGER CHILD WHEN WIFE 
1S 18 1S 65 


The Prudential’s new Temporary In- 


come Policy provides 
insured’s death to the 


65. 


income from the 


2 9 
beneficiary’s age 


And because the protection is decreas- 


ing term, the cost is low. 


Insurance 






A new pamphlet which 
Prudential underwriters 
are using to sell this 


contract. 


ted) rurlential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 

















Robert Mevelnan Made 
President of Scranton 


STEVENS ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Other Scranton Life Officers Advanced 
Include Dr. Lindsay, E. W. Evans, 
and R. J. Weichel 


Following a meeting of the board of 
Life 
ance Co., last week, it was announced 
that Walter Phelps Stevens, president 
of the company, became chairman of the 
board of directors, and Robert Merri- 


directors of the Scranton Insur- 





ROBERT MERRIMAN 


man, vice president and actuary, became 


president. Other changes included the 


promotions of Dr. G. G. Lindsay, medical 
director, to vice president and medical 
director; EF. W. Evans, secretary, to vice 


J. Weichel, 


assistant actuary and assistant secretary, 


president and secretary; R. 


to actuary and assistant secretary. 

Both Mr. Stevens and Mr. Merriman 
are natives of Scranton. Mr. Stevens 
was educated in the public schools of 





WALTER P. STEVENS 


Scranton and Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, where he received 
the degree of Ph.B., and was a mem 
ber of the Delta Psi Fraternity. He 
was associated with the Consolidated 
Car Heating Company, Chicago, from 
1907 to 1909; with the American Loco 
motive Company, Schenectady from 1909 
to 1912, and since 1912 with the Scran 
ton Life, as comptroller, assistant sec- 
retary, vice president and president, the 
latter post since April, 1926. 

Mr. Merriman, who attended the 
Wharton School of Accounts and Fi- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Linton on Growth of Pension Trusts 


Calls Their Spectacular Development a Phenomenon; Ques- 
tions How Treasury Will Construe Business Necessity; 
Talks on Servicing Outstanding Business 


Some present and future problems af- 
fecting the field forces of life insurance 
were discussed before the Agency Sec- 
tion of American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago Wednesday by M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life. > 

On the subject of pension trusts, Mr. 
Linton said in part: 


Pension Trusts 


wp 


The spectacular development of pen- 
sion trusts based upon individual insur- 
ance annuity contracts has been one of 
the most interesting phenomena of re- 
cent years. To a large extent respon- 
sibility for the development rests with 
companies which previously had not par- 
ticularly stressed pension business. With- 
out employing the techniques of group 
annuity procedures they made extensive 
use of individual endowment income 
contracts, individually underwritten; and 
where employes who were to be included 
in the pension plan were uninsurable 
individual retirement income contracts 
requiring no medical examination were 
employed. 

From the point of view of a neutral 
observer these developments have been 
all the more unusual for the reason that 


current low rates of interest and im- 
provements in annuity mortality have 
greatly increased the probabilities of 


loss on the type of policies being com- 
monly used for pension trust purposes. 
In fact there seems to be little doubt 
that these contracts are considerably 
underpriced with the result that pension 
trust proposals on an individual contract 
basis have frequently been offered at 
figures below those of companies using 
group annuity contracts issued on a 
wholesale basis at much reduced rates of 
commission. 

“Here were conservative companies of- 
fering pension propositions at prices the 
companies felt they could not 
meet. 

Mr. Linton went on to say that the 
companies have changed premium rates 
and policy provisions and others are 
doing so to correct the situation. Other 
corrective influences are restrictions on 
brokerage business, modifications of 
commission scales and stricter acceptance 
rules. 

“Another major development which has 
greatly stimulated pension plans in the 
last year or two has been the low actual 
cost under current tax savings. Pensions 
can frequently be bought with dollars 
that cost as little as twenty cents. Tak- 
ing tax savings into consideration at the 
same time the amount paid by the em- 
ployer on account of the employes’ pen- 
sion does not have to be included in the 
employes’ taxable income. 

“These current tax advantages accru- 
ing to the pension trust business have 
certain aspects not altogether pleasant to 
contemplate,” said Mr. Linton, “the 
Treasury Department is fully aware of 
what is going on and wants to make 
sure that the setting up of pension plans 
shall not be a mere temporary tax sav- 
ings operation to be discontinued when 
tax savings have been reduced. In re- 
cent regulations the Treasury Depart- 
ment says that discontinuance within a 
few years of a pension trust program, 
unless compelled by business necessities 
will result in a charge-back of the tax 
saving. 

“This obviously could be a real head- 
ache,” Mr. Linton went on to say. 
“What will the Treasury Department 
construe as business necessity? Are 
there not likely to be arguments about 
amounts charged as obsolence and de- 


preciation — the business organization 
claiming that they are essential, and the 
lreasury Department claiming the op- 


posite and maintaining that the money 
should be used to continue the pension 
plan? Or again, would the Treasury 


permit the plan to be discontinued with- 
out penalty if dividends were still being 
paid to stockholders, or salaries, con- 
sidered high by the Treasury were not 
reduced? These pension trusts set up 
under the stimulus of war taxation may 
later on bring the government into one’s 
business in a manner not anticipated at 
the outset.” 

Mr. Linton expressed the view that 
when the present tax situation will have 
been corrected it seems likely that con- 
siderable pension business will continue 
to be written. For small groups of em- 
ployes individual contract forms, either 
endowment income contracts or retire- 
ment annuity contracts are likely to be 
used rather freely. For large groups of 
employes, he said, there is likely to be 
a place for plans furnishing basic cover- 
age on a group basis using a master con- 
tract and group underwriting pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Linton commented that turning 
the average agent loose to solicit pen- 
sion or group business has many dan- 
gers. The problems encountered are 
highly technical, the competition is 
severe and the time required on each 
case is likely to be long with a conse- 
quent inability to concentrate on other 
work. “By belief is,” said Mr. Linton, 
“that if the companies which have not 
heretofore done wholesale business are 
going to seek it in earnest they will 
have to organize along the lines de- 
veloped by the group companies and set 
up special home office departments to 
take charge of cases after they have been 
initiated by the agent in the field. 

“Group life insurance as such seems 
also to be due for some changes after 
having depended since its inception over 
thirty years ago almost entirely upon 
term insurance. Emphasis may be placed 
on permanent forms of insurance such 
as Ordinary life and paid-up life at 65, 
issued under a master contract with an 
attempt being made to adapt the insur- 
ance to do more than meeting re-adjust- 
ment expenses following death. At least 
two companies are already pioneering in 
that direction.” 

Mr. Linton stated that without doubt 
there is a certain curtailment of market 
when large groups including officers are 
covered under pension and group con- 
tracts, but he thought that even in these 
cases additional insurance can frequently 
be written by other companies on sub- 
stantial employes. He thought that fears 
in this connection are magnified and 
that there will continue to be wide op- 
portunity for the capable agent. 


Servicing Outstanding Insurance 


Turning to the subject of servicing 
business, Mr. Linton said: “We have 
not had a system that adequately com- 
pensated for doing the routine service 
work irrespective of the possible need 
of the policyholder for additional insur- 
ance. Where an agent suspected that 
the policyholder should have and could 
pay for more insurance, he would make 
the call and the service would be ren- 
dered, in cases where there seemed to 
be no prospect of writing new business 
the policyholder was all too often not 
sought out and had to rely upon his own 
initiative. In an attempt to improve 
upon this situation provisions have been 
included in recent compensation plans 
to vest a smaller number of increased 
renewal commissions and to pay a con- 
tinuous service fee. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the companies cannot 
afford to pay a service fee of any mag- 


nitude adequate to compensate a com- 
petent salesman for rendering the proper 
service. The time of a salesman of real 
ability can best be employed in in- 
creasing the amount of outstanding pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Linton went on to say that some 
straight thinking is needed on this sub- 
ject as he has great doubts that a rea- 
sonable service fee would induce a capa- 
ble salesman to do a thorough job of 
servicing. 

“If the plea for service fees, especially 
fees on ‘orphaned’ business,” said Mr. 
Linton, “is in reality a plea for more 
adequate agents’ compensation. Should 
we not treat that as a separate problem? 
Would we not simply make further 
trouble for ourselves if we should pay 
out money in the form of service fees 
and still leave the servicing problem un- 
solved?” Mr. Linton suggested as solu- 
tion the possibility of employing young 
full-time service-men who would not 
write new business and who could be 


in training for later developments as 
agents. 
Premiums and Tax Exemption 

Referring to the possibility of de: ic- 
tion of life insurance premiums in © p- 
nection with taxable income, Mr. Lir:on 
said that governmental favors are lily 
to be tied up with more and more ¢ »y- 
ernmental interference with one’s f- 
fairs. “In computing the Victory " ax 
we now have a life insurance prem im 
deduction,” said Mr. Linton, “along » ‘th 
similar deductions for net reduction of 
indebtedness and net increase in U. §S, 
savings bond holdings during the ‘ax- 
able year, thus life insurance does jot 
stand alone as obtaining special {ax 
treatment. 

Social Security 

In connection with social security | cis- 
lation, Mr. Linton warned against jro- 
posed increases in minimum benefits and 
indiscriminating broadening of the scope 
of social security, citing the problems 
involved in covering the self-employed. 


Need Reappraisal of Mortgage Field 


L. Douglas Meredith, Vice President and Treasurer of National 
Life of Vt., Shows Shift From Many Former Outlets; 
FHA Insured Mortgages Most Satisfactory 


Present Investment 


Present inadequacy of many formerly 
satisfactory investment outlets for life 
insurance company funds necessitates a 
reappraisal of the mortgage loan mar- 
ket, said L. Douglas Meredith, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the National Life 
of Vermont in addressing the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago this week. 

“Railroads and public utilities, because 
of the priorities on essential materials 
needed in war production,” he said, “have 
been restricted in their purchases of 
badly needed new equipment and their 
refunding issues merely replace existing 
securities with lower interest coupons. 
The financing of industry’s war efforts 
and the needs of agriculture are cared 
for in large measure by governmental 
agencies, while the same priorities on 
critical materials curtail the ability of 
municipalities to provide for their struc- 
tural requrements and reduce their needs 
to borrow,” he continued. “Residential 
and non-residential construction also ex- 
perience the restrictions of priority al- 
locations,” he added, “and the volume 
of mortgage loans secured by new con- 
struction, except those insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration under 
Title VI of the National Housing Act, 
dwindles accordingly. 


Some Present Investment Problems 


“Available outlets, consequently, be- 
come less numerous than at any time 
during recent decades, and the fingers 
of one hand suffice to numerate them: 
Government issues; outstanding corpo- 
rate and municipal issues; stocks, pre- 
ferred and common; Federal Housing 
Administration insured loans, and re- 
financed loans. 

“No person questions the desirability 
of insurance companies supporting the 
war effort to the utmost through the 
purchase of Government securities when 
issued or in the open market, but these 
bonds are brought out for long terms 
at low rates, often below the rates 
guaranteed on our contracts with pol- 
icyholders. The chief question to_be 
decided by financial officers is: How 
many Governments shall we buy? At 
the same time, the quest for greater 
returns on some of our funds cannot 
be abandoned even though, from a pa- 
triotic standpoint, we should like to in- 
vest all available funds in Governments. 


“Outstanding bond issues of invest- 
ment quality are limited in volume,” he 
continued, “and are closely held. Muni- 
cipals, with their tax advantages to cer- 
tain types of purchasers, offer little at- 
traction for insurance funds because of 
their very low yields. Anyone who has 
tried to purchase a substantial block of 
corporate bonds in the open market 
knows too well the immediate effect of 
such efforts on a previously indicated 
price. Yields on these issues have de- 
clined steadily until it now is a grave 
question as to whether or not the spread 
between the yields on quality corporate 
issues and United States bonds ade- 
quately compensates the purchaser for 
the additional risk assumed in buying 
corporates. Efforts to utilize outstand- 
ing issues as a large-scale outlet lend 


little promise. The same comments 
equally apply to quality preferred stock 
issues,” he said, “while common stocks, 


with the inherent risks of management, 
are generally looked upon as an outlet 
for only a small fraction of a life com- 
pany’s funds, if they are purchased at 
au,” 

Mr. Meredith added that Federal 
Housing Administration insured mort- 
gage loans offer a most attractive outlet 
for the investment of insurance funds 
at this time, saying that his company, 
under the aggressive and far-sighted 
leadership of President Elbert S. Brig- 
ham, who had been a member of Con- 
gress prior to devoting all his time to 
the company, began to purchase |*HA 
loans in 1935. He said the National 
Life’s experience with such loans has 
been conspicuously and surprisingly suc- 
cessful. He then went into some ‘tail 
regarding the advantages of FHA ! ans 
as an investment outlet for life i:sur- 
ance funds, such as their attractive rate 
of return; abundance of collatera’ af- 
forded; the credit risk can be sel: ted 
to the entire satisfaction of the »ur- 
chaser; they enjoy excellent mar! cta- 
bility; such loans provide for com: lete 
liquidation during their lives and in -ase 
this schedule is not followed anv re- 
course to debentures must be taker the 
debentures in turn have a ready ma «et; 
little expense, on the average, is ely 
to be incurred by resorting to the 
process of liquidation for trouble ome 
FHA loans, and no large proble: 0! 


real estate management ‘ensues, © ‘ile 
purchasers of FHA loans who desi t° 
obtain broad diversification not on — 0! 


their entire investment portfolio, but 
also in each of the various types © Se 
curities in the portfolio, may re: lily 
attain this goal in buying FHA loa: 
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Holds Pension Trusts 
Are Deductible Funds 


wR DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 





Coxtributions Deductible for Income Tax 
Purposes Recognized in Renego- 
tiated Government Contracts 





nloyers’ contributions toward pen- 
trusts which are deductible for in- 
{ax purposes are entitled to recog- 


nition in renegotiation of Government 
war contracts to the extent that they 
nav be allocated to renegotiable busi- 
ness, under a statement of policy on pen- 


plans issued by the War Depart- 
Price Adjustment Board. 

board’s statement of policy, ap- 
proved by the War Department, was for- 
warded October 1 to Gustave Simons of 
the New York law firm of Simons & 
Greelev, New York, in response to an 
inquiry he made of the War Department 
with respect to pension trust contribu- 
tion deductions under the renegotiated 
coniracts. Following is the statement of 
po in full: 

Statement of Policy 

e War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has approved the following 

in connection with allowing as an 
item of cost against renegotiable business 
payments made by a contractor on ac- 
count of any employe pension or annuity 
plan (hereinafter referred to as “the 
plan’) 

“1 Tf the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has approved the plan as complying with 
the provisions of Section 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and has allowed 
the payments made pursuant thereto as 
an expense in computing income subject 
to taxation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 23(p) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, such payments shall be 
allowed as a proper cost in determining 
the amount of the contractor’s excessive 
profits, if any. 

“2. If the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has not finally passed upon a plan, such 
payments may nevertheless be allowed 
as a cost against renegotiable business, 
provided that it determined that the plan 
1s one— 

“(a) which is reasonable in relation to 
the business of the contractor and one 
which an independent board of directors 
would adopt, and 
“(b) which is designed and operated 
n good faith to accomplish its apparent 
purposes, and 

“(c) the provisions of which are such 
that a aie degree of permanency 
is assured, 


Item of Cost 
“3. If the plan is found to meet the 
general test described above, payments 
required in the year being renegotiated 
fo meet the costs of the plan shall be 
allowed as an item of cost against re- 
negotiable business; provided, however, 
that if the plan provides for annuity or 
pension credits for services rendered in 
Prior years, the amount allowable as an 
item: of cost against renegotiable busi- 
ness shall not excess the amount con- 
sited on account of current services 
plus 10% of the total amount required 
'o provide in full for such past service 
CTE ts 
If it is determined that the plan 

es not meet the general test set forth 
in paragraph 2, payments made 
count of such plan shall be dis- 
allowed as a cost to the extent that they 
msidered unreasonable and exces- 
\lthough it is determined that the 
lar itself meets the test set forth above, 
tiation agencies are not precluded 
'y from disallowing as a cost any 
n of a contribution on behalf of 
articular employe or employes if 
contribution, when added to such 
ve’s other compensation, results in 
ve and unreasonable compensa- 
) such employe or employes. 
Applicable to Renegotiated Business 


ayments made pursuant to any 
like any other expense, should be 


(Continued on Page 20) 

















A Policy that fills 


the gap in 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY SOCIAL 
NO INCOME SECURITY 
STARTS STOPS STARTS 
AT YOUR WHEN AGAIN 
OEATH YOUNGER CHILD WHEN WIFE 
1S 18 1S 65 


The Prudential’s new Temporary In- 


come Policy provides income from the 


insured’s death to the 
65. 


beneficiary’s age 


And because the protection is decreas- 


ing term, the cost is low. 


Insurance 






A new pamphlet which 
Prudential underwriters 
are using to sell this 


contract. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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Robert Merriman Made 
President of Scranton 


STEVENS ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
Other Scranton Life Officers Advanced 
Include Dr. Lindsay, E. W. Evans, 
and R. J. Weichel 





Following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Co., last week, it was announced 
that Walter Phelps Stevens, president 
of the company, became chairman of the 
board of directors, and Robert Merri- 





ROBERT MERRIMAN 


man, vice president and actuary, became 
president. Other changes included the 
promotions of Dr. G. G. Lindsay, medical 
director, to vice president and medical 
director; FE. W. Evans, secretary, to vice 
president and secretary; R. J. Weichel, 
assistant actuary and assistant secretary, 
to actuary and assistant secretary. 

Both Mr. Stevens and Mr. Merriman 
are natives of Scranton. Mr. Stevens 
was educated in the public schools of 





WALTER P. STEVENS 


Scranton and Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, where he received 
the degree of Ph.B., and was a mem 
ber of the Delta Psi Fraternity. He 
was associated with the Consolidated 
Car Heating Company, Chicago, from 
1907 to 1909; with the American Loco 
motive Company, Schenectady from 1909 
to 1912, and since 1912 with the Scran- 
ton Life, as comptroller, assistant sec- 
retary, vice president and president, the 
latter post since April, 1926. 

Mr. Merriman, who attended the 
Wharton School of Accounts and Fi- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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President Schuppel Reviews Year’s Activities 


Tells Convention Subversive Forces Work Against Interests 
of Policyholders; Face Higher Mortality and Lower Interest 
Earnings; Agents’ Opportunity to Keep Public Well Insured 


Chicago, Oct. 6—In opening his ad- 
dress as president of American Life Con- 
vention at the general session Wednes- 
day W. C. Schuppel, 
Mutual Life, paid tribute to the late Col. 
Robbins, 


who died 


president Oregon 


counsel, 
other 


manager and general 
July 


committees and the organization 
ir the 


5 and thanked the 
officers, 
staff for carrying on splendidly 
absence of their chief. 

President Schuppel described the con- 
ditions leading up to the appointment of 
the manpower committee, the public mis- 


understanding of the functions of the 


agent and the better attitude as the 
wartime work of the field forces was 
realized. He referred especially to the 


valuable service of the manpower com- 
mittee under the leadership of Byron K. 
Elliott, vice president and general coun- 
sel of John Hancock Mutual. 
Threat to Free Enterprise 
On the general President 
penne said: 
3y way of reassuring those who look 


outlook 


to the free enterprise system for a sat- 
isfactory solution acceptable to the 
American people, it would seem to be 


to broadcast the cheering news 
that life insurance is just as anxious 
to do its part during the days of re- 
construction that lie ahead as it has 
been to do its full part during the war. 

“But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that in the months which lie ahead 
there not only will be problems to solve, 
but there will be forces at work that 


our duty 


Memorial for Col. Robbins 

Chicago, Oct. 6—Memorial services 
for Col. Charles Burton Robbins, late 
manager and general counsel of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, were a feature of 
Wednesday afternoon meeting of : 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel. One of the 
most popular of all organization execu- 
tives in the United States, his death 
after a long illness was'a great personal 
le SS. 

Francis V. Keesling, president West 
Coast Life, was chairman of memorial 
services and sketched principal incidents 


in Col. Robbins’ career as lawyer, judge, 
soldier, banker, War Department of- 
ficial, American Legion commander, in- 


surance executive. He also quoted from 
some of the many eulogies given or 
printed following Col. Robbins’ death 
and his burial in Arlington Cemetery. 

Col. Franklin D’Olier, president ot 
Prudential and also a former commander 
of the American Legion and who was 
closest friend of Col. Robbins in the 
insurance business, discussed the fine 
chars acter of Col. Robbins and his sterl- 
ing qualities and patriotism as a civilian 
warrior. C. Craig, chairman execu- 
tive committee National Life and Acci- 
dent, also paid high tribute to Col. Rob- 
bins’ memory. 


Dr. O. B. Jesness a 
Farmers’ War Problems 


“War Problems of the Farmer” was 
the topic discussed by Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
economics, department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, before the Fi- 
nancial Section of American Life Con- 
vention, Monday, in Chicago. “The ma- 
jor reason for the change in the agri- 
cultural picture,” Dr. Jesness said, “has 
been a decided increase in the demand 
for farm products. An important share 
of this increase has come from civilians. 


will seek to hamper our usefulness and 
destroy our effectiveness. Regardless of 
the service record of more than one hun- 
dred years to the American people which 
stands to the credit of our institution, 
these destructive forces, by adroitly sub- 
stituting a reformer-pl: anned paternalism, 
seek to destroy the system of free en- 
terprise and with it American life insur- 
ance which is a direct outgrowth of it. 

“Hence we must constantly be on 
guard to see that these subversive forces 
and destructive elements do not harm 
the interests of our policyholders and 
the public, or corrupt the American way 
of living. We also must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that since these de- 


structive elements in our society can 
never be wholly or permanently van- 
quished, we must be eternally vigilant 


if we would preserve cherished 


American institutions.” 


our 


Mortality, Interest Factors 


confronting the business 
itself were discussed by President 
Schuppel who said, “During 1943 mor- 
tality probably will show some increase 
when compared with that of the previous 
year. War losses as applied to com- 
panies are always difficult to predict, 
but to date they do not appear to be 
alarming. If a general invasion on all 
fronts becomes necessary, as some of 
our military leaders have intimated, we 
may experience a large number of cas- 
ualties with a further increase in the 
death rate of our companies. Since most 


Conditions 


of our savings in recent years have been 
derived from underwriting profits, the 
probability of increased mortality would 
seem to deserve more than passing 
notice and probably will be reflected in 
dividends. 

“The declining trend in net interest 
rate on investments must inevitably con- 
tinue, due largely to government demand 
for cheap money with which to prosecute 
the war effort. This situation is likely 
to remain unchanged as long as the war 


lasts. New mortgage investments suit- 
able for life insurance company port- 


folios have practically disappeared from 
the market. With the rise in the na- 
tional income people wisely are paying 
off their debts. The limitations in new 
building construction, except that which 
is needed to house our war workers, 
must further reduce the available mort- 
gage investments since few new mort- 
gages in the true sense of the word will 
be offered during the coming year.” 
Outlook in the Field 


Some aspects of the situation in the 
field were touched upon by President 
Schuppel who said, “The only trouble- 
some fly in the ointment with our agency 
departments at this time is the lack of 
sufficient competent sales personnel to 
take care of the business which we 
could have for the asking. The losses in 
agency manpower which we have sus- 
tained through demands occasioned by 
the war we have been unable to fully re- 
place in spite of all our recruiting efforts. 

“Unless somehow we can secure this 
help we need in the field within a limited 
time, we cannot reasonably hope to 
secure the amount of new business that 
could be had at this time. This also 
means that too high a percentage of the 
coming generation in later years is apt 
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to find itself uninsurable and under-in- 


sured as judged by current standards, 
This will create a national economic lia- 
bility which it very clearly is our re- 
sponsibility to underwrite now if human- 
ly possible for us to do so.” 


Hall Reports $90 Billion 


Service Insurance in Force 
Chicago, Oct. 5.—Edward B. Hall, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
talked at the Financial Section, sub- 
stituting for John L. Sullivan, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. He said that 
on August 31 National Service Life In- 
surance in force was $77,230,000,000 on 
10,000,900 applicants in Army, Navy and 
Marine corps. Today there is $90,000,- 
000,000 in force on 11,000,000 applicants. 
Discussing Government loans owned 
by life insurance companies he said they 
were $1,700,000,000 of first loan and 
$2,400,000,000 of second loan. 








V. J. Skutt Secretary Legal 


Section; Long Legal Career 
Chicago, Oct. 5—V. J. Skutt, vice 
president United Benefit Life, Omaha, 
is the new secretary of the Legal Section 
of the ALC. He is a member of the 
council of the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association. 

Mr. Skutt is also chairman of the in 
surance section of the Nebraska Bar 
Association. A graduate of Creighton 
College of Law, he ente red private prac- 
tice in Omaha and is a member of the 
Bar Association of three states. He 
joined the United Benefit at the time 
of its organization. 





Insurance Murder in Loop 


Chicago, Oct, 5—A murder in the Loop 
in which two insurance men were in- 


volved was a great shock to the insur- 
ance community here. Walter A. tlabe- 
nicht, 45 years old and associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual forces, shvi and 
killed Walter Tarpy, 42 years old, in the 
Connecticut Mutual office in the Field 
suilding, La Salle Street. Police -tated 


that Habenicht was losing his mind. 





REVIEW OF LEGISLATION 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—I. V. Brunstrom, as- 
sistant attorney, American Life Coiven- 
tion, in his address, “Review of L: isla- 
tion and Departmental Rulings,” «t the 
closing session of the Legal Section ©! 
the American Life Convention here to 
day said that the year that has nter- 
vened since the close of the 1942 «anual 
meeting of the American Life («iver 
tion has been a very busy one /:0m 4 
legislative standpoint. 


OUT OF HOSPITAL 
John W. Thompson, dean of Cor ect 
cut insurance agency managers a! gen- 
eral agent of Connecticut Mutua, has 
aw» returned to Hartford from a hos 
New Hampshire. 
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Kastner Makes Comprehensive Report 


Convention’s Associate General Counsel, in Topical Review, 


Covers Variety of Subjects, Largely Federal Trends, 
in Recounting Activities of 1943 


comprehensive, topical report on 

activities of the American Life Con- 
vention for 1943 was delivered by Ralph 
H, lastner, associate general counsel, 
before the annual meeting of that or- 
anization at Chicago, at the opening 
session October 6. 

Kastner, who has been in charge 
ihe convention’s headquarters office 
in Chicago since the death of Colonel 
Charles Burton Robbins, manager and 
ral counsel, turned first attention 
in his report to the war, and said claims 
insurance companies on deaths 
among the armed forces numbered less 
than 25,000 for the first six months of 
his year, but increases in the battle toll 
are anticipated. 

“\We see many other significant high- 
lights, beacons lighting the way to the 


Oo ie 


road ahead—a national income esti- 
mated at $140,000,000,000, shadowed by 
a prospective debt of approximately 


$300,000,000,000 if the war lasts through 
1945—strenuous efforts at bureaucratic 
control, countered by a resurgence of 
states’ rights and definite evidence of 
revived Congressional initiative,” he said. 
Federal Income Tax 

Mr. Kastner said that in the Federal 
income tax field, there have been many 
interesting developments and others are 
in prospect. He said that under the 
1042 Federal Revenue Act the Secretary 
of the Treasury computes from infor- 
mation reported in the preceding year’s 
returns the percentage of the net invest- 
ment income (after deducting tax ex- 
empt income) that shall be allowed as a 
deduction for policy reserve interest in 
the computation of the current year’s 
tax. The net tax rate for the 1942 tax 
year on such net investment income was 
28%, the percentage credit having been 
93%, leaving 7% of such income subject 
to the maximum combined corporate 
horn al and surtax rate of 40%, he said, 
and continued: 

Completed 1942 tax returns were ob- 
tained from a representative number of 
companies, and preliminary calculations 
indicate that the percentage credit may 
drop to about 92% for 1943. This would 
mean that the net tax rate would in- 
crease from 2.8% to 3.2%, representing 
somewhat more than a 14% increase in 
the net rate, and subject also to any in- 
crease in corporate tax rates.” 


Social Security Expansion 
Social security expansion, Mr. Kastner 
sail, is prominent in the Administration’s 
: ights and much furor continues to 
esult from the reports of the National 
R urces Planning Board, the basic 
ide ‘ of which involves a broad revision 

o! the national economic structure. 
Among other features,” he said, “the 
oard’s plan for the demobilization of 
War plants and _ facilities, for example, 
Wo keep the ( xovernment in industry 
In’ finitely, and in fact, might greatly 
nd its participation through a new 
of joint private and Governmental 
partnership. Whether or not this is a 
t in the wind it is difficult to say 
at ‘us time, but it would seem signifi- 
Can’ of a trend of thought of a certain 

se n of Administration thinkers.” 
ecislation and Departmental Rulings 
the subject of Congressional legis- 


= 


lat . Mr. Kastner said: “A bill of con- 
siderable interest to insurance companies 
: field men, the so-called Bridges- 
win measure, now pending before 
iy essional committees, would permit 
te in the computation of in- 
ee al income taxes, of life insurance 


iums paid by individuals on policies 








RALPH H. KASTNER 


in force on December 8, 1941, on con- 
versions or renewals of such policies , up 
to 10 per cent of a taxpayer’s net income 
or $1,000, whichever is the lesser. This 
bill has received the convention’s sup- 
port, the suggestion likewise being made 
to the sponsors of the measure that 
some allowance be made for policies 
issued subsequent to December 8, 1941, 
as is the case in Canada, so that indi- 
viduals only now beginning to build an 
insurance estate will not be discriminated 


against. Some life companies have 
sought policyholder support for this 
legislation, through the medium of mes- 


sages enclosed with premium notices, 
calling the attention of policyholders to 
the importance and personal application 
of this legislation.” 

Under state legislation, Mr. Kastner 
mentioned as of outstanding importance 
enactment in fourteen states of the so- 
called Guertin committee valuation and 
nonforfeiture benefit bill, endorsed by 
the convention and other organizations. 

Mr. Kastner said that the legislative 
bureau examined some 6,200 bills during 
the year. 

Court Decisions 

Under “court decisions,” Mr. Kastner 
cited two conflicting Federal Court de- 
cisions involving the question of wheth- 
er or not insurance is commerce, both of 
which have been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In 
Polish National Alliance v. National 
Labor Relations Board, the Seventh Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals held that a frater- 
nal benefit society is engaged in the in- 
surance business similar to mutual life 
insurance and that ‘its activities are 
interstate commerce, or at least affect 
commerce within the power of Congress 
to regulate. 

In the second case, United States v. 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associat’on, 
involving alleged violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, the Federal District 
for the Northern District of Georgia 
held in conformity with the line of de- 
cisions dating from Paul v. Virginia that 
insurance is not commerce. 

One or both of these cases, said Mr. 
Kastner, will likely be decided by the 
Supreme Court in the near future, “at 
which time we shall probably witness a 
re-examination of the principles of Paul 
v. Virginia, the Deer Lodge case and 
others with the outcome a matter of 
extreme interest and importance to the 
future operation of our business.” 

Mr. Kastner mentioned the bills now 
before Congress declaring it to be the 
intent of Congress that the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts shall not be construed as 
applying to insurance or’ to impair the 











regulations of insurance by the state as 
indicating that “apparently Congress has 
some thought of looking into the present 
efforts of administrative agencies who 
seek to bring the business of insurance 
under Federal regulation.” 
Manpower Situation 

Mr. Kastner spoke of the joint com- 
mittee representing the ALC, National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents which made a survey of the man- 
power situation, and said: 





“The survey developed that the num- 
ber of single men of service ages 18-37, 
who left their company home office con- 
nections from October 1, 1940 to March 
1, 1943, was 78.9% of home office per- 
sonnel, such a class having represented 
10.9% of the total staff in October 1940, 
and only 24% in March 1943. The re- 
duction of single men of service ages in 
both ordinary and industrial field offices 
was found to approximate 80%, such 
groups remaining in company service 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Anderson Discusses Pay for Agents 


Says Amount of Insurance Subject to Service Is Most Satis- 
factory Basis; Company’s Duty to Provide 
Just Compensation to Agents 


The amount of insurance subject to 


service probably would form the most 
satisfactory basis for measuring agency 
compensation, W. M. Anderson, assistant 
general manager, North American Life 
Assurance, Toronto, said in his talk on 
“How Should Agents Be Paid?” before 
the Agency Section of the 
Convention at Chicago, October 6. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that there 
is a wide range of services which can 
best be handled by personal contact and 
consultation with the policyholder which 
may occur at any time during the life 
of the policy, and that by embracing 
these activities in addition to that of 
pure selling, the agent has become a life 
underwriter rather than solely a sales- 
man. 

He expressed the belief that the agent, 
in direct contact with the public, must 
fulfill a substantial part of the task of 
building and maintaining good opinion 
toward life insurance and that this pub- 
lic relations responsibility not only is a 
major function of the agent but that an 
adverse attitude towards the business on 
the part of the agents, combined with an 
unfavorable opinion of agents on the 
part of the public, could lead to an ex- 
tremely unfortunate reaction toward life 
insurance, regardless of its merits. 


No Conclusive Solution 

It is impossible to reach a solution 
of the agent’s compensation for his 
many services, Mr. Anderson said, that 
will equitably cover all situations and be 
applicable to all companies and he said 
he would attempt merely to enunciate 
principles to be followed by each com- 
pany in order to reach a satisfactory 
solution of its own particular problems 
in relationship to agents’ compensation. 
He said there are acute practical diffi- 
culties of transition from one compen- 
sation plan to another as well as the 
complicated problem of legal restrictions 
and the obstacles involved in making 
radical improvements in one company’s 
methods while others continue to follow 
existing practices. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that life 
insurance men have prided themselves 
upon their sense of stewardship but that 
in addition to the obligation to furnish 
the best possible service at the lowest 
price consistent with financial safety, it 
is also the duty of life insurance, as an 
important industry, to provide a section 
of the public with an opportunity to earn 
a livelihood and achieve a satisfactory 
business career. 

“Each one of us works for one busi- 
ness and is served by many others,” he 
said. “Most of our fellow citizens are 
in this same position. Of what value to 
us are the efficient services offered by 
other businesses if our own work does 
not produce sufficient wherewithal to 
avail ourselves of those services? What 
urge have we to command a wider range 
of those services if our own work does 
not offer us the opportunity to advance 
and progress to the limit of our abili- 
ties?” 


American Life 


Hard Common Sense 
He said that in today’s world of large 
corporate enterprises, it is good hard 





common sense to embrace the respon- 
sibility of providing satisfactory remun- 
eration for everyone engaged in a busi- 
ness and of providing opportunities to 
advance in the case of persons of su- 
perior ability. “Such a policy is of 
direct benefit to the business itself and 
to the community,” he added. “In addi- 
tion, its influence on public opinion 
towards the business is highly beneficial. 
I further believe that such a_ policy 
should form part of the basic objectives 
of our business.” 

On the question of a compensation 
plan for agents he said that in develop- 
ing a satisfactory plan attention must 
not only be given to the basic responsi- 
bilities of the company to the agent as 
an individuc ul but also the peculiarities 
of the agent’s job and to the desirability 
of using the compensation plan as an 
aid to more efficient operation. 

He said that low cost to the policy- 
holders is not a test of a company’s 
efficiency if, at the same time, it has 
failed in its responsibility to provide 
just compensation to the agent based 
upon his work done and the value of 
the results he has achieved for the 
policyholders and the company. 

System of Compensation 

He said that this system of compen- 
sation should not gauge an agent’s worth 
entirely by the volume of his produc- 
tion but should also take into con- 
sideration other factors such as his work 
in inculcating the premium paying habit 
among his policyholders, how he _ per- 
forms various types of policyholder 
services, and his efforts to build and 
maintain good public opinion towards 
the company and the life insurance busi- 
ness generally. 

Mr. Anderson admitted that it is diffi- 
cult to make specific suggestion respec t- 
ing the commission portion of an agent’s 
service compensation. 

“Probably the amount of insurance 
subject to service would form the most 
satisfactory base,” he added, “although 
the total premium income on the busi- 
ness might be brought into the picture 
also in order to distinguish between the 
premium paying and paid-up insurance 
and to give weight to additional bene- 
fits.” 


Officer Warns on Rumors 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Case histories of the 
dangers to the armed forces of carelessly 
dropped information and rumors were re- 
cited by Major Albert J. Stone, G. S. C., 
in his address on “Security of Military 
Information” at the luncheon of the Legal 
Section of the American Life Convention 
here today. ‘He spoke as personal repre- 
sentative of .Major General George V. 
Strong, assistant chief of staff, War De- 
partment, Military Intelligence. 


NO INVESTMENT SEMINAR 

In opening the Financial Section of 
ALC, of which he was chairman, E. A. 
Camp, Jr., vice president Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Birmingham, said that due 
to the war the life officers’ investment 
seminar which has been held in recent 
years at Indiana University had been 
discontinued for the duration. 
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Life Insurance and the Peace Treaty 


R. D. Taylor, Legal Adviser, Sun Life of Canada, Tells Legal 
Section How Versailles Treaty Failed to Protect Companies; 
Favored Enemy Nationals Against Companies 


Life insurance attorneys are fifteen 


ears late in giving serious thought to 
the legal liabilities that may be imposed 
upon their companies as a result of this 
war and hence they will enter the discus- 
sion of peace treaty terms under heavy 
handicaps, declared R. D. Taylor, legal 
adviser, Sun Life of Canada, in discuss- 
ing “Life Insurance and the Peace 
Treaty” at the opening session of the 
annual meeting of the Legal Section, 


American Life Convention, at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, oe 

“The first of these handicaps is a mis- 
conceptic _ that has been allowed to grow 

and unofficial minds as to the 
and effect of the life insurance 
Versailles Treaty,” he 
misconception exists 
in high circles. It has already been re- 
spon se le for the spirit of some of our 
war regulations and we have been warned 


to ee ct somewhat similar provisions in 


in official 
purpose : 
provisions of the 
continued. “This 


the next treaty. A typical example of 
this sunderstanding is found in ‘Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World 
War, War and Insurance, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of Economics History, 1927.’ 


‘‘When the Treaty of Versailles was 
in its germinative stage, the companies 
were informed that it was proposed to 
insert among its provisions some relating 
to life insurance, and were asked for sug- 
sestions on the subject. ... Conferences 
were held and suggestions made. It was 
still more satisfactory to find when the 
Treaty came into being that, on the 
whole, effect had been given to what 
was so indicated. ... Taken as a whole, 
these provisions carry out what was the 
undoubted desire of the companies, that 
after the war had ended relations should 
revert as soon as possible to their old 
conditions; that the waters of oblivion 
should flow over the immediate past; 
and that there should, for fulfillment of 
contractual obligations, be “business as 
usual”; neither assurer nor assured be- 
ing the worse. That is always the natu- 
ral instinct of the spirit of commerce; 
and whatever its defects it acts as a 
wholesome corrective to some other in- 
stincts which are less peaceable.’ 

“What an idealistic picture of what did 
not occur ! 


Why Provisions Failed 


“My present task is to attempt to 
show: (a) That effect was not given to 
what was indicated by the companies; 
(b) that the provisions did not carry out 
the undoubted desire of the companies; 
(c) that relations did not revert to their 
old conditions but were entirely de- 
stroyed; (d) that the fulfillment of con- 
tractual obligations was hindered and not 
helped by the Treaty; (e) that the in- 
tention of the Treaty was not that nei- 
ther assurer nor assured would be the 
worse; the intention was that the as- 
surer would be the worse; and (f) that, 
if there was any natural instinct involved, 
it was not the instinct of the spirit of 
commerce but it was the instinct of self- 
interest. 

“In short, I believe that what the Ver- 
sailles Treaty provisions purported to 
accomplish was wrong in principle and 
that the provisions failed most miserably 
to accomplish what they purported to 
accomplish in that the insurance provi- 


sions, rather than producing good will 
and harmony among late enemies, pro- 
duced nothing but injustice, all contrary 


to the undoubted desire of the insurance 
companies.” 

He contended that the life insurance 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty were 
not based on any conception of inter- 
national law. 

Another serious handicap to life in- 


surance in consideration of the terms of 
a new peace treaty is the opinions of 
jurisconsults from many countries, re- 
putedly well versed in international law. 
These were the “experts” who inflicted 
the life insurance provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty on the life insurance com- 
panies and their assureds. This handi- 
cap is one that concerns the companies 
deeply and it is in combating this handi- 
cap particularly that they are fifteen 
years late, he asserted. 

To stress this point he then took up 
the life insurance provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in Section V of Part X, 
Annex III. 

Mr. Taylor then discussed these terms 
in relationship to the history of the con- 
ferences leading up to the Versailles 
Treaty to show these provisions did not 
conform with suggestions that had been 
made by representatives of the Life Of- 
fices Association of England and the 
\ssociated Scottish Life Offices to the 
Enemy Debts Committee at the House 
of Commons, London, March 21, 1917. 

The British companies maintained that 
the policies of enemies should not be 
automatically canceled with a subsequent 
forfeiture of values in favor of the com- 
pany. They put forward two principles, 
he said, these being that to treat a life 
insurance contract as ipso facto dissolved 
would be inequitable to the policyholder, 
while merely to suspend the contract 
would be equally inequitable to the in- 
surance companies. They recommended 
that they be not debarred, as they were 
by the public policy rule of the Common 
Law, from admitting claims that had 
arisen since the declaration of war even 
although they had arisen from death 
due directly or indirectly to taking up 
arms against the Crown and that, where 
the premiums had not been paid, pro- 
vided it was established that the assured 
was able to pay and desirous of renewing 
the contract but had been prohibited 
from doing so and all other expressed 
conditions of the policy had been ob- 
served, the policies might, at the option 
of the insurance companies, be rein- 
stated on the declaration of peace, sub- 
ject to the payment of premiums in ar- 
rears with interest. 

“Then they dealt with the question of 
forfeiture. Where the circumsté ances were 
such that the companies were not pre- 
pared to reinstate they should pay the 
surrender value existing in the policy at 
the time of the lapse. 

“What the companies were asking was 
that the terms of the contract should 
govern but that the companies should be 
sanctioned to take such steps as to make 
certain that no values were forfeited in 
their favor or to extend such other ex 
gratia treatment as they might see fit 
in the case of lapsed policies.” 

He said that to understand properly 
the evidence furnished by the British 
companies it must be borne in mind that 
the life insurance policies in question 
did not contain our modern automatic 
premium loan feature or extended term 
feature. Some may have contained pro- 
visions for paid-up surrender rights to 
be exercised within a very limited pe- 
riod. 

Conflict of Interest 

He revealed that the first direct con- 
flict of interest in connection with the 
probable insurance provisions of the 
peace treaty came to light at a Technical 
Conference of Allied Delegates held in 
Paris in October, 1917, and attended by 
representatives from France, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia and Serbia. This 
gathering was called to consider the 
question of insurance contracts and to 
report to the Comite Permanent Interna- 
tional d’Action Economique. The views 
expressed at that conference throw a 


creat deal of light on the ultimate pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, Mr. Taylor 
said. It is here that we get the first 
inkling of the fact that the practical 
question of interests rather than any 
theoretical question of principles deter- 
mined the final drafting, he added. The 
Belgian delegate strongly urged that in- 
surance contracts should be completely 
upheld since the Belgians were generally 
insured in German companies, and, pre- 
sumably for the same reason, his views 
were concurred in by the French, Rou- 
manian and Serbian delegates. The Brit- 
ish delegates strongly opposed that view 
and emphasized the inequitable position 
in which the insurance companies would 
be placed by discrimination against them 
if the revival of contracts was obligatory 
on the request of the life assured. “It 
would be a complete reversal of the 


principles of selection of risks,” they 
contended. 
While Belgians, Frenchmen, Rouman- 


ians and Serbians were insured in Ger- 
man companies, Germans were not in- 
sured in their companies. On the other 
hand, Germans were insured in British 
companies but British nationals were not 
insured in German companies, Mr. Tay- 
lor pointed out. “However, the British 
companies were in no way attempting to 
impose a penalty on the enemy for the 
benefit of their companies,” he continued. 
“They wanted authority to pay claims; 
they wanted to make certain that there 
were no forfeiture of values in favor of 
their companies and they wanted author- 
ity to grant ex gratia treatment. They 
could not recognize a principle that 
would arbitrarily impose a penalty on 
their own policyholders for the benefit 
of the enemy, which surely is a reason- 
able attitude. 

“A compromise recommendation was 
approved which embodied the British 
view but allowed a concession to the 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Roumanians and 
Serbians in the nature of a penalty to 
be forced against the enemy by those 
countries whose territory had been in- 
vaded.” 

Adverse to Companies 


He then revealed how the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty, if carried into 
the treaty after the present war, could 
work adversely against British and 
American companies in favor of the na- 
tionals of enemy countries. For instance, 
if an American company had done an 
extensive business with Japanese prior 
to the war it would find that every dead 
Jap, all the dying Japs and, in short, 
all of the poor risks among the Nip- 
ponese will have their American life in- 
surance policies reinstated but the com- 
pany will not be able to collect premi- 
ums from the physically fit Jap policy- 
holders who have survived, so as to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to pay Japanese 
death claims. 

“The situation is not changed in prin- 
ciple by reason of the fact that the 
company has a great body of American 
policyholders,” he said. “The company 
will not go bankrupt but only by reason 
of the fact that this great body of 
American policyholders will suffer the 
loss occasioned by reason of the rein- 
statement of the’ poor Japanese risks.” 


There would be an adverse selection by 
enemies against the company, which 
would be unfair to the other policy- 


holders. 

“As the British companies said in 1917, 
the principle of reinstatement at the 
option of the insured is absolutely con- 
trary to the essence of a life insurance 
contract,” Mr. Taylor stressed in this 
connection. 

He also touched on the probability 
that Germany, Italy and Japan will be 
compelled to pay a heavy indemnity after 
this war, since there is no question as 
to where lies the burden of war guilt 
and there is no principle of international 
law that prevents the collection of a 
heavy indemnity, In this connection he 
suggested that perhaps part of the in- 
demnity paid by the enemy countries 
should be given to the insurers to con- 
tinue in force all policies that have lapsed 
by reason of the war, or part of it paid 
direct to individual policyholders who 
have not been able to obtain the return 


Memorial to Col. Robbiis 


At its meeting on Friday, Octob: > 1, 
the Association of Life Insurance P: 
dents unanimously adopted the fo!!»w- 
ing minute: 

“In the passing of Colonel Ch. les 
3urton Robbins, the nation lost an sut- 
standing citizen and life insurance a \e- 
loved personality. His service to the 
business during the many years thai he 
was connected with it, and the igh 
ideals that motivated his achievements, 
form a permanent and inspiring © \ap- 
ter in life insurance annals. 

“Talents which brought him dis\inc- 
tion in the law, on the bench, and in 
public office added to his stature as a 
life insurance leader and enhanced his 
contributions to the welfare and uscful- 
ness of the institution. First identified 
with the business in 1906 as an official 
of the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance 
Company, he subsequently was its chiei 
executive, and served as a Director and 
later as President of the American Life 
Convention. He was called to the chief 
administrative office of that organization 
in 1934, where his sound judgment, 
genius for friendship, and wide knowl- 


edge of men and affairs found broad 
scope. As its Manager and General 


Counsel he strove constantly to extend 
its range of service, and through his 
efforts life insurance as a whole was 
benefited. 

“Unswerving devotion to his country 
characterized his life and added luster 
to his career. He thrice answered the 
nation’s call to arms, was cited for gal- 
lantry in action, and in 1928 and 1929 
served as Assistant Secretary of War. 
Long active in the American Legion, he 
was State Commander of the Iowa De- 
partment from 1922-1923. 

“To important business and _ financial 
activities he gave liberally of his time 
and energies, serving as a Director of 
the Merchants National Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, and Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board of Des Moines. 

“By this Memorial this Association 
seeks to record its great respect and 
high esteem for Colonel Charles Burton 
Robbins, and to pay tribute to his sterl- 
ing character and outstanding career. It 
extends to his family and to his asso- 
ciates -in the American Life Convention 
its sincere sympathy. 

“It is ordered, therefore, that this 
Memorial be spread upon the Minutes 
of the Association and that copies there- 
of be sent to Colonel Robbins’ family 
and to the officers of the American Life 
Convention.” 





from their insurance investment. that 
they might otherwise have obtained be- 
cause of the state of war. 

He expressed the belief that after the 
war the world will be faced with two 
alternatives, either a system of planned 
national economy with each nation opet- 
ating as an economic unit in co ier’ 
tion with the other nations of the world, 
or, alternatively, a free world thrown 
open to the free exercise of individual 
enterprise by all citizens of all countries, 
large or small. 

“Where does this 
ance?” he continued. “Life insurance 1s 
based on actuarial science. When the 
instincts of some of the races tliat in 
habit the world can still be de: ribed 
as being those of a ‘homicidal, s:icidal 
lunatic with a two thousand pound bomb 
in each hand,’ the possibility of war can- 
not be left out of actuarial calcul:tions. 
haa at if the basis of internetional 
law dealing with life insurance 1 time 


affect life insur- 


of war is to be one that is no: Jus! 
actuarially, and the rules of thi Ver: 
sailles Treaty or of the Intern«iiona' 
Law Association are not just actuavially, 


there can be but one result, that cing 
that life insurance, the greatest ! imam 
instrument for the promotion of inter- 
national good will and free inter: urse 
will be driven inward so that eacl: com: 
pany will’ confine its dealings wit) 1 1 
own national boundaries. A bac» watt 
step to those world conditions w- ar 
now trying desperately to escape.” 
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KEEPING 
F the / /AITH 


hi * When the insanity of war has run its course, 
iowl- and the carnage and conflagration have ceased 
al ... when brave men, proud and victorious, come 
was home again to every city, town and farm in America .. . when this topsy-turvy 
uster jigsaw world is ready to be put together again . . . in those brighter tomorrows, 
| os life insurance will still have a job to do. . . a bigger job than ever in the past. 
n, he Not even global war can repeal the first law of nature, which is self- 


wide preservation. Nor can all the hell of all the battlefronts destroy the fibre of 
time 
or = family devotion which is the warp and woof of the American home, the shrine 
de al 4 ait 
a for which our brave men fight — and die, if need be. 
lation 
: aa 
urton 
sterl- 


er, It and men and women grow old or die, as long as bread is bought with money, 


Yes, there will still be a job for life insurance, as long as babies are born 


as long as fathers and mothers love their children. Always there will be the job 
inutes of defending home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything 
1 Lite else, is fitted to do. 


And as America journeys onward, down through the corridor of time, 
that ; 
d be- she will find her home solvency flanked ail the way by her life insurance men. 
r the s 
gions For more than a century she has depended upon them. She w/// depend upon 
ined 
— 
arr 
voria, . . . . . . 
rown A vital job to be done. .. trained men to do it... men keeping the faith. 
idual 
tries, 


nsur- 
nce is 
1 the Q 
t in- 


oe LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


omb 


them, always. She must depend upon them. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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Investments From Actuaries’ Viewpoint 


Wendell P. Coler Suggests Investments Be Handled With 
Risk Selection Approach of the Underwriter; 
Investment Process Taken too Casually 


Life insurance investments as seen 
from an actuary’s viewpoint were dis- 
before the Financial Section of 
Life Convention at Chicago, 
Tuesday, by Wendell P. Coler, vice 
American United 


cussed 
American 


president and actuary 
Life, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Coler stated that an actuary is 
frequently asked what the difference in 
premiums would be if assets earned no 
interest. The answer is, he said, that 
the net premium for an Ordinary life at 
age 35 on the basis of one of the most 
mortality tables—Table Z— 
would be $28.15. On the other hand the 


net premium on that same mortality 
assuming interest at 31%4% is $16.36 
per thousand per year. The increase 
in premium would be $11.79 if we were 
to assume no interest. On a twenty pay 
life policy the increase would be from 
$23.13 on the 3%basis to $52.57 per thou- 
sand per year without interest. 

“It is obvious,” said Mr. Coler, “that 
as desirable as life insurance is, its sale 
would be greatly restricted if no interest 
earnings were available to the com- 
panies. A fact not generally understood 
is that a part of the premium originally 
included to cover mortality or for other 
specific objectives may be used with 
impunity for other purposes when no 
longer required for its primary purpose.” 

Invest in Life Insurance Too 

Mr. Coler went on to say: “We should 
realize that our companies invest in new 
life insurance as well as in mortages and 
bonds. Amounts invested by the com- 
panies in new life insurance disappear 
from the surplus account for a time and 
thus require special consideration, Today 


modern 


table, 


members of investment committees fre- 
quently express concern over the neces- 
sity of making investments at yields of 
less than those required to maintain the 
reserves. Serious as is the effect of the 
declining rate of interest earnings, it 
should be remembered that it is not 
necessary that each item of the port- 
folio earn the reserve rate of interest. 
Certain of these earn more than the 
required rate. 

“Our companies have not yet felt the 
full effect of the current decline in the 
rate of interest. Here are some of the 
reasons. Many of the investments made 
in previous years continue to return 
their higher rates of interest. Many 
assets which were frozen and non-pro- 
ductive during the depression have re- 
cently been restored to interest earning 
forms. Further, companies having de- 
fault bonds have received arrears of 
interest. And finally, the widespread 
practice of marking down assets has 
tended to increase the reported rate of 
interest. Not until the full effect of all 
of these factors has been exhausted will 
the current decline in rates develop its 
maximum effect. 

“The investment process has been 
taken too casually by many of us. We 
expect our life underwriters, the people 
who select our life insurance risks to 
know something of the habits, reputa- 
tion and general condition of those who 
apply for insurance. Unfortunately most 
investing has been done by a study of 
figures and records of the borrowing 
institution without making any effort to 
meet and know the management of the 
corporation issuing the bonds.” Mr. 
Coler urged throughout his speech that 
the selection of securities for investment 
of life insurance funds be done on the 
basis of the risk selection approach of 
the underwriter. 


Compensation Outmoded, Says Hedges 


Present Plan of Paying Agents Must Be Changed National 
Association President Tells ALC; Foresees Minimum Salary 
Plus Incentive Commission; Need Management Control 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—President Herbert A. 
Hedges, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, appearing before’ the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel this week, said that 
he thought the present agency system 
is out of tune with the times; that it is 
geared for the unusual rather than the 
agent, and that everything 

done to secure and develop 


average 
should be 
more good salesmen rather than to con- 
tinue a system which is designed to fit 
only the desirable but all too rare prima 
donnas. He felt greater management 
control is needed and believes that the 
compensation system must be 
changed. ‘Proper and satisfactory control 
of distribution cannot be possible under 
the compensation system used today, he 


said. 


present 


Suggests Joint Committees 


He made suggestions regarding a new 
compensation system and also suggested 
committees be named and instructed to 
cooperate in a study with respect to 
solving problems of agents compensation, 
agency control, market development and 
other problems of distribution. The 
committee of the ALC, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and National 
Association of Life Underwriters, would 
appoint and instruct the committees. 





Discussing the compensation subject, he 
said: 

“T feel that this business in the future 
will gradually move over to a compen- 
sation system based upon minimum sal- 
ary plus incentive commissions. More 
than any other factor that will make 
possible the control so necessary to more 
successful operation. Under such a sys- 
tem the marginal agent will be elimi- 
nated and no more brought in. You 
simply cannot get rid of them under the 
present system, but when you get them 
on minimum salaries adequate to meet 
living expenses they will have to justify 
those salaries or they will be eliminated. 
I know of no other way to assure their 
elimination. It is true that we have 
gotten rid of many of the unfit marginal 
agents now, but we can’t be sure we 
won't have them back again after the 
war. Such a system as suggested will 
put us in a better competitive position 
in recruiting new men. No longer will 
General Electric and other industrial 
concerns run rings around us. 

Vested Renewals 

“Under the revised compensation sys- 
tem I would suggest vested renewals to 
only a limited extent, if at all. If an 
agent leaves the company he would be 
through as to compensation in exactly 
the same manner as the salary of any 
employe .of any business stops if he 
leaves the employ of that company. The 
family of the man who dies while in the 
service of the company could be com- 





pensated in this respect through group 
insurance. If he lives to retirement age, 
an agent’s retirement pension would take 
the place of his renewals. As long as 
a man received renewals from a policy 
no other agent can be paid to service it, 
and he can’t afford to give that service 
for nothing. Having established, through 
a revised compensation system, a firmer 
control over general agent’s and agent’s 
compensations, it should be obvious that 
the general agent should be expected to 
assume greater responsibility for the 
training and actual direction of the mar- 
keting process. Aided by the company 


O. E. Anderson’s 


Chicago, October 5.—Calculated lead- 
ership can be the fountainhead of per- 
manent success in the Industrial life in- 
surance business, indicated Olen E, An- 
derson, second vice president, John 
Hancock, in his address on “Is There a 
Pattern for Success?” before the mem- 
bers of the Industrial Section, American 
Life Convention, here today. “If by a 
‘pattern of success’ is meant some tor- 
mula, some given set of rules, which 
alone would insure the success of any 
organization, then it would be my in- 
clination to reply in the negative,” Mr. 
Anderson declared. He then brought out 
that the proper kind of leadership can 
so govern the thought process of the 
man in the ranks, hence his conduct, 
that to a considerable extent an organi- 
zation under such calculated leadership 
can eliminate the incident of failure. 
He then outlined his conception of this 
pattern for success, giving its prime 
qualities, saying that it should possess 
elasticity and adaptability. 

On personnel relations officer, Mr. 
Anderson said it would be well for him 
to remember that it is his duty to see 
that “goodwill” towards the company is 
not the exclusive property of the public 
at large, but might also be shared by its 
agents and other employes as well. In 
this connection he stressed that many 
things that are common occurrences in 
the lives of men are rare and special 
occasions in the life of any one man, 
and it well becomes an institution so 
impersonal as “The Company” to ac- 
knowledge the fact that its executives 
are possessed of a human understanding. 


Importance of Morale 


He expressed doubt that any agency 
officer today questions the fact that 
treating and maintaining good morale is 
one of the most important parts of any 
so-called plan or pattern for success. 
“If it is agreed that morale-building 
should start at the top,” he said, “isn’t 
it the responsibility of the senior officers 
of the agency department to see—first, 
that there is good morale amongst his 
agency officers, and that in turn this 


he must analyze his potential mai et, 
devise ways and means for develo; ng 
and reaching that market, and become 
above all a sales manager of his ae sts 
in what is, after all, the major par: of 
their job—selling life insurance. 

“By analyzing and developing the 1 ar- 
ket I mean just what any merchan or 
manufacturer means by those term lt 
means doing certain phases of the ac sal 
prospecting for an agent—furnishing itn 
with actual leads, if you please, .nd 
requiring him (through those gre ter 
control methods previously suggested to 
contact those prospects as a salesniin. 


Pattern for Success 


filters down through the managers, and 
so on down through the organization?” 

Mr. Anderson said that next to morale, 
probably the subject most spoken of and 
written about in the life insurance |usi- 
ness is that of training, and in the main 
companies must undertake the training 
largely with managers they now lave 
but that in some instances it may be 
possible that over a period of’ time im- 
proved selection will alter for the better 
the caliber of the material. 

“Tf anybody desires to take issue with 
me on the advisability of management 
training,” he said, “under today’s con- 
ditions may I suggest that with the con- 
tinuing loss of manpower, the only way 
a company will be able to continue any- 
thing near normal production will be 
through a better operation on the part 
of the manager, the assistant manager 
and the agent; and the only circum- 
stance under which we can expect that 
better operation is through the leader- 
ship we provide in attempting to secure 
a greater per capita production. That is 
the crux of the matter.” 

He said that his conversations with 
the top officers of a number of com- 
panies in the past few months had re- 
vealed that the one thing which will not 
be neglected or curtailed in their ac- 
tivities for 1944 is this subject of helping 
managers become more effective in the 
job of agency management. He also said 
that many agency managers today must 
be “sold” on the need for training of 
agents and upon the agency depart- 
ment’s program of managerial training. 

He stressed the issue of providing 
managers with up-to- date information on 
agency management is an urgent one, 
because it is only through their man- 
agers that the companies are able to 
maintain continuous contact with the 
men in the field and that it is prin- 
cipally through their managers _ the 
agents learn that one of the chief func- 
tions of the agency department is to 
place business on the books of the com- 
pany under circumstances through which 
the first year deficit will be liquidated 
at the earliest possible time. 


A. D. Boyle on Class Beneficiaries 


Ashby D. Boyle, attorney, Beneficial 
Life, Salt Lake City, Utah, in discussing 
“The Designation of Class Beneficiaries,” 
before the Legal Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at Chicago, Tues- 
day, said that all class beneficiary terms 
have one thing in common, uncertainty ; 
yet each is a study in itself and requires 
individual treatment. He expressed the 
opinion that the fundamental concept, 
the degree of control of the company 
with respect to changes in beneficiaries 
should be stated in the policy proper, 
though details may be left to be worked 
out in the rider. 

Mr. Boyle said that in recent years 
requests for special beneficiary forms 
have increased and broader coverage in 
insurance policies is wanted. The space 
customarily provided in policies for 
beneficiary endorsements no longer suf- 
fices. Formerly an experienced office 
clerk could prepare beneficiary designa- 
tions and there was no complaint, but 
today, such forms clear through and 





often originate in the company’s legal 
department. 
He said that if the insurance com- 


panies are given the right of reasonable 
control over the policyholder’s power to 
direct class designations he would limit 
class designations to relatively few ‘crms 
and would define each approved «lass 
term as necessary. Mr. Boyle sugeested 
beneficiary riders to thoroughly cover 
such words as “children,” “issue” and 
“heirs,” pointing out that his pr ised 
definition of “children” adopts © atus 
as the measuring stick, and that s\°!! 
test would recognize legitimacy \ 1¢l- 
ever or however acquired, wheth: 
birth, by adoption or by legitimati: 
would exclude stepchildren and ost 
grandchildren, godchildren and ch: re" 
of sin, 

“Status is attended by publicity, he 
continued, “almost at every turn. 
often a matter of public record. We 
need something fairly tangible to : 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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net interest earnings from 





i wer 

‘ nt 1 funds of life insurance com- 

4 i will increase the cost of life in- 

S curance, F. W. Hubbell, president of 
Eq Life of Iowa, told the Finan- 
cial Section of American Life Conven- 
tion ts annual meeting at Edgewater 
Bea Hotel, Chicago, this week. 


“\V must take a realistic viewpoint,” 
eaid Mr. Hubbell, “and acknowledge the 
t lower interest yields will be 


fact 
obtained from our investments. Invest- 
met fcers must cause executive of- 
fcers of their companies to take cog- 
nizance of the situation, so that proper 
poli may be adopted. It is only 
pru that consideration be given to 
the adoption of a lower interest rate in 
the computation of premiums and policy 
reserves. Some companies have al- 
ready taken this step and others are 
: considering it, and I feel certain that 
within two years, at the most, a great 
many companies will do likewise. 
Changed Conditions 

“This will raise insurance costs, but 
‘the life insurance business has for years 
rightly prided itself on the security 
‘which it provides. Conservatism must 
continue to influence its decisions. Sales 
resistance can be offset because low re- 


turns from capital on the present money 
market affect not only the cost of life 
B insurance but the income of people who 
Pave money to invest. This condition of 

low interest rates and high income taxes 
' about a situation which 
makes it impossible for the great ma- 
FH jority of people to create an estate by 
and reinvesting the income, as 
/ tas been done in the past. The amounts 


has brought 


B saving 


ewhich can be saved after taxes have 
taken their toll are too small and the 
interest returns are too low to accom- 


nish what was possible in years gone 
by. But through life insurance it is still 
possible not only to provide protection 
hut also to procure security for old age 
and create estates for dependents.” 

Mr. Hubbell predicted that after the 
War the investment situation will change. 
Government deficits will increase rapidly 
and in the not too distant future the 
national budget can be balanced. Taxes 
will be decreased but will continue high- 
lan they were before the war. In- 
ry will again be devoted to the pro- 
ion of goods for peace-time con- 





sumption, There will be a tremendous 
backloe of savings, due to the inability 
ot the people to buy what they have 
Wanted on account of the lack of pro- 
duction during the war. There will be 
a gre demand for housing of every 
Mara The financing of these 
Projects will furnish the life insurance 
oMpanies with innumerable outlets for 
oa nds. The life insurance com- 
panies ire prepared to finance sound 
eTolect: in the post-war period. He 
ventur the opinion there will be ample 
a Ortunities for investments in sound 
ivate “nterprises and in self-liquidating 





governmental undertakings. 
ds will have to make enormous 
nts and additions to their 
t and conversion problems con- 
all industry will likewise re- 
huge sums be spent for that 











Some of this financing will be 
by the life insurance com- 
S nquestioné ibly there will also 





ansion of many of the public 
es which on the whole are in a 
ind financial condition, with 






Lower Interest Earnings Raises Cost 
Fr. W. Hubbell, President Equitable Life of Iowa, Surveys 


Present Investment Situation as to Insurance Costs; 
Foresees Good Investment Opportunities After War 


good prospects for the future. There 
will also be a large outlet for investment 
funds for farm improvements. 

“It is of course to be hoped that after 
the war the demands for funds by pri- 
vate business, industry, and agriculture 
will bring about an increase in intere st 
rates,” Mr. Hubbell added. “There is no 
certainty that such will be the case, and 
should rates increase there is no guar- 
antee that the increase will be material. 
The amount of risk in any individual 
investment determines the differential 
in rate received from it and the yield 
on a riskless investment, such as a gov- 
ernment bond. It is going to be to the 
great advantage of the government, in 
fact almost a necessity, to maintain the 
high price of government bonds in order 
to service the national debt at approxi- 
mately the present interest rates. Re- 
gardless of the political party which 
many be in power at the end of the war, 
it will certainly be its purpose to service 
the debt at a minimum interest cost. 
Through the ability of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to modify reserve require- 
ments of the banks and by the opera- 
tions of its Open Market Committee in 
buying and selling government bonds, 
their price can be relatively stabilized. 
This will certainly have a tendency to 
keep rates of interest on all investments, 
meeting the requirements of life insur- 
ance companies, from increasing greatly.” 
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Continued Credit Financing 
A Threat, Says F. P. Sanford 


Chicago, Oct. 5—Frank P. Sanford, 
president, Liberty National Life, ad- 
dressing the Industrial Section of the 
ALC said that his reading of history has 
been that a runaway inflation has oc- 
curred only when people lose confidence 
in the credit of Government and _ its 
ability to pay its debt and maintain the 
value of its currency. 

“Nowhere have I heard any voice 
raised against the threat of runaway in- 
flation of the type that my thinking 
leads me to believe will come with con- 
tinued deficit financing on the part of the 
Government. We have all joined with 
the Government in urging people to 
invest additional dollars in War Bonds, 
in life insurance and in other non-in- 
flationary channels, but it seems we have 
overlooked the greatest of all dangers 
to a sound economy which is danger of 
a runaway inflation if our people con- 
tinue to think that Government can con- 


tinue to spend in unlimited amounts 
and if our people continue to demand 
that Government borrow the money 
necessary to meet the needs of any 
group of our people. 

“T hope the problem is being con- 


sidered by leaders of our business. I 
hope they are fearlessly and courageous- 
ly facing it and that when they have 
found the answer that we officers of life 
insurance companies will have the cour- 
age to do what is thought best for the 
final good of all our policyholders, re- 
rardless of immediate danger or possible 
effect of our action upon management 
and stockholders, and that we will be 
true to the honored tradition of the life 
insurance institution, which is the safety 
of our policvholders, and that must al 
ways come first.” 


Lucas on Administrative Law Expansion 


Kansas City Life General Counsel Pleads for Judicial Review 
of Administrative Tribunals’ Findings as Protection 
Against Usurpation of Rights 


Oct. 5.—A plea for the right 
of judicial review of the findings of ad- 


Chicago, 


ministrative tribunals as a_ protection 


against usurpation of the rights of citi- 
zens was made by Judge Ray B. Lucas, 


general counsel, Kansas City Life, in his 
address before the members of the Legal 
the Life Conven- 
tion here this afternoon. 

Judge 
of Insurance of 
the subject, 
tive Law as Relating to Life 
emphasized that his remarks 
intended to be political. 

“When we hear such words as ‘board,’ 
‘bureau,’ ‘agency,’ ‘commission, ‘depart- 
ment,’ etc., we start cussing,” he con- 
tinued. “We immediately think of more 
interference with our freedom, and we 
damn the political party in power. We 
made the same complaint against Presi- 
dent Hoover for always creating a new 
board, commission or other administra- 
tive body as we are now making against 
President Roosevelt. The trouble with 
us is we are not thinking clearly. We 
are not remembering what has happened 
to Government and jurisprudence in the 
last forty years, and we are unwilling to 
help solve the problem.” 

To refresh the memory of those in at- 
tendance as to the trend toward admin- 
istrative law in this country, Judge 
Lucas briefly reviewed what has hap- 
pened in this regard, not only the de- 
velopment of administrative law, but the 
necessity for it, and its present power 
and importance, and its probable future 
relation to life insurance. He excluded 
from consideration the so-called war 
emergency tribunals. 

Administrative Controls 
lot of you do not like ad- 


Section of American 
Lucas, a former Superintendent 
Missouri, speaking on 
“Expansion of Administra- 
Insurance,” 
were not 


“T know a 


ministrative controls,” he continued, “but 
you haven’t been able to help yourself, 
and you cannot avoid them as long as 
vou live.” 

Judge Lucas then pointed out that ad- 
ministrative law has been defined: 

“The term includes all of that portion 
of the public law of the land concerning 
executive and administrative officials.” 

He then quoted Thomas Jefferson as 
saying at the very beginning of the 
Government that the concentration of all 
the powers of Government, legislative, 
executive and judicial, in the same hands 
is precisely the definition of despotic 
Government, and it will not alleviate 
the situation that these powers will be 
exercised by a plurality of hands, since 
173 despots would surely be as oppressive 
as one. He said Jefferson held that “An 
elective despotism was not the Govern- 


ment we fought for.” 

Judge Lucas said that failure in pro- 
tecting the citizen is due wholly to the 
legislative representatives of the people, 


and, in turn, the legislative 
tives are only the mouthpieces of the 
electorate, “so we, and not the bureau- 
crats, are at fault in pe rinitting the abro- 
ation of personal rights and privileges 
and in permitting the bureaus to assume 
© much control.” 


representa- 


Hope for the Future 

Judge Lucas held out 
the future concerning 
potism, saying: 

“Tt is not my belief that we will ever 
be compelled for any great length of 
time to tolerate any form of Government 
or principle of any type of Government 
that looks toward the destruction of 
sound and useful businesses and institu- 
tions. Ours is a business and an intitu- 
tion that is sound and useful. We need 
not fear the destruction of it by the 
Government. Only our own short-sight- 


some hope for 
bureaucratic des- 







Why Women Belong In 
Insurance As Agents 


BEATRICE JONES GIVES VIEWS 


Tells Agency Section of Convention If 
They Don’t Employ Women Their 
Competitors Will 


3eatrice Jones, agency assistant home 
office Guardian Life of New York, was 
a speaker at the American Life Conven- 
tion meeting in Chicago this week. She 
had as her topic “Do Women Belong in 
Life Insurance?” The answer was de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. 

She believes they are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the life in- 
surance business because the major func- 
tion of life insurance is to protect wi- 
dows and orphans. Women are able to 
know how it feels to be a widow. When 
a man knows that he will have accom- 
plished the neatest trick of the week. 

Acknowledging that many men object 
to women in the life insurance business, 
she believes it is because women are 
automatically placed on an equal basis 
with men. Possibly men are a little afraid 
of women. Psychologically, it is easily 
explained. Mothers discipline children, 
they are with them most of the time, 
impose restrictions and interfere with 
their free impulses. Boys often resent 
this discipline and the feeling continues. 

Women Belong in Life Insurance 

Women in insurance are at a disad- 
vantage because it is a man’s world. 
There the man is the dominant one; he 
writes all the rules and he is missing a 
rare opportunity to balance the old score 
when he refuses to employ them. 

“The new majority of independent wo- 
men will make up an ever larger per- 
centage of life insurance purchasers. 

“Surely no life insurance company in 
America would be short-sighted enough 
to antagonize a vast market among wo- 
men buyers by refusing to recognize wo- 
men as agents. But there is still an- 
other reason why women will be an in- 
creasingly important part of life insur- 


ance. It is because if you don’t employ 
them, one of your competitors will. 
Women belong in life insurance; they 


are in life insurance; they will continue 
in it.” 

She said there were practical aids com- 
panies could use in recruiting women. 
There are rating charts for selecting 
men. Charts for men should not be 
used for women. “Certainly there should 
be a guidance manual of some kind for 
recruiting women. A great deal of re- 
search on the psychological attributes of 
sales people is long over-due in the life 
insurance business,” she said. 

Advantage of Maturity 

Among other observations made by 
Miss Jones were these: 

We know that a woman’s chance of 
success in selling life insurance is im- 
proved by maturity. Very young girls 
cannot hope to get the serious attention 
of even very young prospects. Hence we 
look for women who are at least 30. We 
know that widows frequently have an 
intense appreciation of life insurance 
through experience. Whether they re- 
spect it because their husbands bought 
it or because their husbands failed to 
buy it makes no difference, widows value 
life insurance with something approach- 
ing reverence. We know that women 
can take life insurance into the home, 
that they can build a fine attitude to- 
ward life insurance in the public mind 
through the patient education of wives 
and children. We know that women can 


be trained to present the case for life 
insurance effectively and sell success- 
fully. 

edness and mistakes can destroy our 


business. So cooperation on our part 
with each and every new and progres- 
sive step that is taken by our Govern- 
ment should be our aim. Our reputation 
is good in state and nation, so let us 
make that good reputation be felt by our 
Government.” 

He added: “So we should establish a 

(Continued from Page 12) 
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Dr. Nadler On Investment Situation 


Investment in Government Bonds Sound Policy Now; Would 
Liquidate Real Estate on Favorable Market; No 
Material Change in Interest Rates 


Looking into the future and its pros- 
pects from the standpoint of an invest- 
ment officer of a life com- 
pany, Dr. Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University, and consulting 
economist to Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, told the Financial 
Section of American Life Convention at 
Chicago this week that during the war, 
business activity will continue at a very 
high level, but the net earnings of cor- 
porations will not reflect this great vol- 
ume because of taxes. When hostilities 
stop a decline in business activity is 
bound to take place. The initial period 
of recession will be accompanied un- 
doubtedly by a great deal of uncertainty, 
economic as well as political. Under such 
circumstances a decline in prices of equi- 
ties is to be expected. That will be the 
time to acquire equities since there 
should follow a resumption in business 
activities as industry begins to fill the 
economic void created during the war. 

Continuing, Dr. Nadler said that the 
task of investment officers during the 
war is quite clear. As in the past they 
will devote all their energies to aiding 
the Government finance the war effort. 
Since the period following the war will 
be full of uncertainties because it will 
not be easy to remake the world and 
lay the foundation for the future, dur- 
ing that period life insurance companies 
undoubtedly will adopt a cautious policy 
in their investments: “They will in all 
probability stick to high grade bonds as 
well as sound mortgages,” he said. In 
the immediate post-war period a ques- 
tion will arise as to whether they should 
invest in equities and whether they 
should engage in the construction of 
apartments on a large scale. These prob- 
lems ought to be carefully studied now, 
so that when the necessity for a solu- 
tion becomes imminent the officers and 
directors of the various companies will 
be in a position to make sound decisions, 
he said. 


insurance 


Government Bonds 


Discussing investments in government 
bonds, Dr. Nadler said that if he were 
an investment officer he would invest all 
new incoming funds or at least a sub- 
stantial portion thereof in medium and 
long-term government obligations. In 
this connection he pointed out that the 
life insurance companies, the greatest 
thrift institutions in the country, are in- 
vesting the savings of the nation, and 
since the nation’s efforts are directed 
toward winning the war the resources 
of the insurance companies should also 
be devoted to this purpose. “Investing 
in government securities at present is 
sound not only from the point of view 
of public opinion but also from the in- 
vestment point of view,” he continued. 
“There is absolutely no risk attached to 
government bonds. The holder of a gov- 
ernment obligation knows he will be 
paid the principal and interest on due 
date. The only risk that the holder of 
a government bond incurs is that a 
change in interest rates may bring about 
a decline in the price of government ob- 
ligations.” He added that he did not 
anticipate any material change in inter- 
est rates for the next four or five years. 

In regard to high-grade corporate 
bonds he said that the question the in- 
vestment officer must answer is: “What 
is the difference in return between the 
highest grade corporate bond and that 
of the Treasury with the same matur- 
ity! 

“If the difference is more than % of 
1% I would be perfectly satisfied to re- 
tain the corporate bond,” he said. He 
then indicated that if the return differ- 
ential was less than % of 1% he ques- 
tioned whether such a narrow spread is 





worth the extra risk that may be in- 
volved in holding the corporate bond. 

As to credit bonds, which fluctuate 
with business activity and with the out- 
look for business of the particular cor- 
poration and of the industry with which 
it is connected, he said: “If the debtor 
corporation took measures to improve 
its credit position; if it retired outstand- 
ing short-term obligations; if it paid off 
bank loans; and particularly if the out- 
look for business of that particular cor- 
poration in the post-war period is fair, 
I would not sell its obligations now be- 
cause nowhere else could I obtain a 
better yield.” He said that the outlook 
for business in the post-war period is, 
on the whole, satisfactory, but, he con- 
tinued, “The fact should not be over- 
looked that the end of hostilities may be 
accompanied by a decline in business 
activity, with a resultant increase in the 
number of unemployed and that eco- 
nomic and political uncertainties at least 
for a while may be great. Such factors 
would affect many credit bonds.” 


Real Estate and Mortgages 


Commenting on real estate and mort- 
gages he said that in his opinion these 
may be handled together because “a 
poor mortgage soon becomes real estate 
and when real estate is sold it becomes 
a mortgage.” He added that life insur- 
ance companies having invested consid- 
erable amounts in mortgages, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they will con- 
tinue to do so in the post-war period. 
He pointed out that it is not easy to 
make generalizations about real estate 


because the war and its aftermath will 
bring about great changes which will 
have different effects on real estate in 
the various sections of the country. Fac- 
tors which will undoubtedly have their 
effect on real estate in the post-war 
period he indicated are: The great vol- 
ume of building activity that may follow 
the close of the war; slum clearing hous- 
ing projects, and the wider use of the 
airplane, the coming of the helicopter 
and the new circular highways may 
change the habits of the people and 
thus affect real estate values in various 
sections. 

He declared that if he were a life in- 
surance investment officer he would sell 
all doubtful properties at present when 
the demand has increased and when the 
fear of inflation and the general belief 
that real estate is a hedge against it, 
have created a fairly active demand. “I 
would, however, assure that the buyer 
cannot abuse the property during the 
war and throw it back to the company 
at the end of the war,” he added. He 
declared that mortgage loans are sound 
investments for life insurance companies 
provided the mortgages are properly 
amortized. He expressed the belief that 
it would be to the interest of the coun- 
try in general and to the mortgagees in 
particular if the amortization could be 
moderately increased during the war. 
I.H.A. mortgages are also a sound in- 
vestment for life insurance companies, 
he stated. 


Discussing the advantages of a life 
company putting money into a new office 
building instead of investing in mort- 
gages he said that the chief advantages 
are that the company is at all times in 
a position to make the repairs as they 
become necessary and thus prevent de- 
terioration, and it is also in a position 
to arrange an amortization program 
based on the earnings of the property 
and its age. As to disadvantages of such 
an investment he said they are more 
nominal than real. 


H. C. Kenagy Leads Agency Section 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Saying “this is the 
easiest time most of us here have ever 
had in agency work,” and that “most of 
our common or garden variety of prob- 
lems have vanished with the single ex- 
ception of recruiting,’ H. C. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agents, Mutual Benefit 
Life, led off the agency section of the 
American Life Convention meeting in 
Chicago today. 

In preparing the program for the sec- 
tion of which he is chairman, Mr. Ken- 
agy divided it into three parts as fol- 
lows: 

“How Should Agents Be _ Paid?” 
Speakers: W. M. Anderson, assistant 
general manager, North American Life 
Assurance Co., Toronto; H. A. Hedges, 
general agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City, Mo., and president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

“Do Women Belong in Life Insur- 
ance?” Speakers: Joseph C. Behan, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
3eatrice Jones, agency assistant, Guar- 
dian Life. 

M. Albert Linton Speaks 

“Some Present and Future Problems.” 
Speaker: M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life; discussion lead- 
ers: Frazar B. Wilde, president, Con- 
necticut General; W. T. Grant, president, 
Business Men’s Assurance. 

Mr. Kenagy based the program on the 
following facts: 

“1. This is the one meeting of the 
year when agency men have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems in the 
presence of a large number of general 
officers, including company presidents. 

“2. This happens to be a time when 
many of the problems confronting 
agency men are also company problems 
—problems which we agency men can- 
not solve alone or which actually affect 
the progress of each of our companies 
as a whole. 

“3. We agency men have few of our 
usual problems these days. Only one 





really bothers us—building new organi- 
zation.” 


Long Range Problems 


Saying that in view of the fact that 
with the exception of recruiting, many 
of the agency man’s problems have van- 
ished, Mr. Kenagy said it seemed wise 
to turn attention to the long range 
problems of the business in which com- 
pany presidents are as much interested 
as agency department heads. 

“It is quite possible,” he said, “that 
finding the right answer to some of 
these problems—particularly that of 
agent and managerial compensation— 
may have more significance for the fu- 
ture of the life insurance business than 
anything else which may happen—other 
than the possible encroachment of Gov- 
ernment—in the next several decades. 

“As a matter of fact, the only really 
serious problems confronting our busi- 
ness today are problems related to dis- 
tribution. In making that statement, we 
agency men are merely acknowledging 
that the actuaries, underwriters, invest- 
ment men and lawyers have done their 
big jobs—our big jobs are ahead and we 
need their help.” 

Mr. Kenagy said that consideration of 
agents’ compensation as part of the pro- 
gram was based on two reasons, as fol- 
lows: 

Right Solution Important 
_ “First, the subject is of such great 
importance to the future of private life 
insurance that we thought it ought to 
be discussed before company presidents 
and other general officers. The right 
solution to the problem is so important 
that presidents should consider it as 
worthy of their own best thinking. 

“Second, it seemed to us that previous 
public discussions had tended too much 
toward the question, ‘How can we modify 
or rearrange our present compensation 
plan to make it work better?’ rather 
than toward the fundamental question, 


Sanford Warns That Deficit 
Financing Brings Inflation 


Frank P. Sanford, president, Liberty 
National Life, Birmingham, Ala., «peak. 
ing before the meeting of the Indiistrial 
Section of the American Life Convention 
in Chicago, October 5, warned ¢ iat jf 
the Government continues with ‘eficit 
financing after the war, inflation will be 
the inevitable result and that inflation, 
“like a thief in the night, will stea! from 
everyone, including life insurance policy- 
holders, all that they have accumulated 
through their industry and thrift.” His 
subject was “Trusteeship.” 

Mr. Sanford expressed the opinion 
that insurance companies, as custodians 
of the savings of more people than any 
other group, should take the leadershi; 
in calling to the attention of the people 
the results of deficit financifig but he 
admitted that the job will be neither 
easy nor popular. 

“The present practice of deficit finan- 
cing which started long before the war,’ 
he said, “will not be discontinued after 
the war unless a majority of our people 
want it discontinued. Congress will not 
and cannot act contrary to the wishes 
of a majority of the people so that if 
anything is to be done, it must be done 
by educating the people to the dangers 
of the course that is being pursued.” 

Mr. Sanford said that runaway infla- 
tion has occurred only when people lose 
confidence in the ability of the Govern- 
ment to pay its debt and maintain the 
value of its currency. He scored the 
current philosophy that the size of the 
national debt makes no difference “y 
long as we owe this money to ourselves 
and have no foreign debt,” and said: 

“I doubt if there is a single president 
of a life insurance company or a single 
officer of a life insurance company who 
subscribes to this theory.” 





Administrative Law 


(Continued from Page 11) 


program that will protect us against fu- 
ture controls without judicial review, 
rather than devote ourselves to complain- 
ing about past or existing regulatory 
bodies. The solution of the problem lies 
in the producing of legislation which 
will curb the tendency apparent in te- 
cent years to exempt administrative tri- 
bunals from review of their action upon 
the facts, because the power to decide 
the facts (with no right of an independ- 
ent tribunal to review facts) in the over- 
whelming majority of the cases, probably 
ninety-nine out of each one hundred, 
is the power to decide the controversy 

“All of the leaders in the field of at- 
ministrative law agree that these admin- 
istrative tribunals will more and mor 
determine all questions pertaining to ou! 
business. They also assert that. thest 
administrative tribunals should be regt: 
lated and their findings of fact be sub: 
ject to review by the judiciary, and tha! 
with the continuing growth of this sys 
tem, we should at all time try to pre 
vail upon our legislative bodies to (i! 
establishing tribunals with freedom from 
review, but to permit the citizen at 4 
times to have the privilege of havin 
his rights protected against the usurp 
tion by these administrative iribunals 
and that the only way to guarantee the! 
freedom is to preserve the rig! of jud: 
cial review.” 


—— 





‘How should agents be paid?’ What “0 
we want our agents to do? How shoul! 
we pay them so that they wil! do the 
jobs in the best possible fashion? 
“Such an approach to the pro}lem hi 
to start with such primary questions 4: 
What do we want our distribution sy* 
tem to accomplish? What is tlic agents 
place in that system? It must recogni 
the practical difficulties arisin: out © 
the fact that there is no such ‘thing * 
the job of a life insurance agen!. The 
are many jobs. They vary al! the w4! 
from the agent who specializes on Pe 
sion trusts to the package pediier, 11" 
the veteran with 2000 policyholders " 
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“There Is Something in What You Say” 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J, read in 
his morning paper one day last week that, speaking before the Tri-State Conference on 
Sucings Bank Life Insurance, C. B. Plantz, vice president of New York Savings Bank, 
yried the removal of the present $3,000 limitation on savings bank life insurance. Mr. 
Lounsbury then wrote Mr, Plants the following letter : 


Dear Mr. Plantz: 


[ have read in the paper this morning of your recommendation that the law be 
changed so that the present $3,000 limitation on savings bank life insurance be re- 
moved. I was not present to hear your entire talk, but even from the limited quota- 
tions appearing in the paper, it seems to me you make some valid points. 

l'eeling as you do that organizations in position to furnish any type of financial 


sery 


-e at low cost should be encouraged to do so, I assume you would be willing 
{ ve your approval to a proposal I have in mind presenting to the various or- 
ranized groups of life insurance companies. 
companies get behind a movement to have the various state laws amended so that 
the insurance companies may accept savings deposits from their policyholders, in 
lition to the premiums called for on the policy contracts that may be carried. 


I intend to propose that the insurance 


(he regular contacts which the insurance companies have with some fifty mil- 


lion different individuals in the country give the companies an excellent opportunity 


to solicit and encourage the setting up of savings accounts, and since our many 
field representatives are already required to have frequent contacts with policy- 
holders and since our regular routines require us to be in communication with our 
policyholders at regular intervals throughout the year, the life insurance companies 
ought to be able to secure savings accounts at even less cost than the savings banks. 


There is to be an official meeting of the members of the American Life Con- 
vention (which organization is undoubtedly known to you), together with an official 
delegation from the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, on Wednesday of 
next week, and I will appreciate it very much if you will let me know how you 
feel about my proposal in time so that I may present your views together with 


mine at this meeting. 


I feel sure that your endorsement of the proposal will exert 


4 considerable influence upon those of our industry who have heretofore felt that 
the life insurance companies should stick to their own business. 
Yours sincerely, 


September 29, 1943. 


(Signed) Ralph R. Lounsbury, President. 





Policies Property Under ‘Texas Law 


Judge William A. Vinson Tells Effects of Recent Texas Deci- 
sion on Community Property Laws of That State; 
Insurable Interest Paradox 


Life insurance policies are now re- 
garded as property under the commun- 
ity property laws of Texas according to 
a recent decision of the Texas Supreme 
Court (Womack vs. Womack) in which 
that court overruled a previous holding 
that a divorced wife cannot recover the 
proceeds of a policy taken out on the 
life of the husband during the existence 
of the marital relation and made payable 
to her as beneficiary. This was brought 
out in a talk before the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention at 
Chicago this week by Judge William A. 
Vinson of general counsel for Great 
Southern Life of Houston. That deci- 
sion held “that proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy taken out by the hus- 
band and payable to the estate of the 
decedent, the premiums of which were 
paid for with community property be- 
longing to the community estate, are 
one-half the property of the wife and 
that said part is no part of the estate 
of the husband.” 

Said Judge Vinson: “This holding is 
ot great importance because in earlier 
decisions in the courts of the country, 
including Texas, it has been held that 
policies of life insurance were not prop- 
erty within the meaning of the statute 
which defined community property as 
all property acquired by either the hus- 
hand or wife during marriage, except 
that which is the separate property of 
either’ In the said case these earlier 
deci ions were over-ruled and the court 
said that the term ‘community prop- 
erty’ should not be given a_ broader 
Meaning than it was originally given. In 
the same case the court also reiterated 
'ts former holding that the cash sur- 
render value of a policy is property and 
may be considered and treated as com- 
munity property.” 

Treatment Under Community Property 

Judge Vinson then gave a general re- 
‘ume of the community property law 
©XaS as applied to life insurance. 
The husband has the control and man- 
agement of the community property as 
i as the marital relation continues. 
pe ge, however, conduct the business 
vith all fidelity to the connubial part- 


long 


nership, just as he would be required to 
do in the case of any partnership. The 
husband may insure his life in favor 
of his wife and pay the premiums with 
community funds. The proceeds re- 
ceived by the wife on the death of her 
husband are her separate property. This 
is on the theory that he has made a 
gift to her. If loans are made on poli- 
cies on the life of either the husband 
or wife in favor of the other or in favor 
of insured’s estate, it is advisable to re- 
quire the signatures of both husband 
and wife. 

“Family differences often lead to di- 
vorces which are productive of legal 
complications. Since life insurance poli- 
cies are now regarded as property in 
Texas, and cash surrender values belong 
to the community, inquiry should be 
made as to the marital status of the 
parties before settlements are made.” 


Insurable Interest 


Commenting on one phase of insur- 
able interest under Texas law, Judge 
Vinson said: “It always seemed to me 
that it was a curious doctrine which 
permitted the insured to make his cred- 
itor his beneficiary,” he continued, “and 
denied him the right to bestow an in- 
surance benefit upon his close friend un- 
less some sort of financial consideration 
was involved. How can it be said, as a 
matter of law, that a man’s creditors 
will have a more altruistic regard for 
his well-being and the continuance of 
his life than his close friend? Is it not 
an obvious fact that a creditor, having 
only a financial interest to serve, would 
be tempted, more strongly than a friend 
of the insured, to take his life because 
he would benefit more quickly by his 
early death? During the 1929 depression 
I knew of some creditors who would 
have wept tears of pure joy’upon learn- 
ing of the death of their debtors, al- 
though, perhaps, they were restrained 
by higher impulses from bringing about 
their early demise. I still see humor in 
this situation.” 

He added that in his opinion both the 
creditor and the close friend of the in- 
sured should properly be named as his 
beneficiary since it is sound doctrine to 





Haldeman Reviews Pension Trust Law 


Penn Mutual Associate Counsel Discusses 1942 Act and Regu- 
lations, Integration With Social Security, Deductions 
and Costs of Benefits 


Pension trusts—the law and regula- 
tions, were discussed before the Legal 
Section of American Life Convention at 
Tuesday by Warner F. 
Haldeman, associate counsel, Penn Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Haldeman reviewed pen- 
sion trust regulations under former 
Revenue Acts and compared them with 
the 1942 law and regulations. 

Under the new law deferred compen- 
sation may be granted without the im- 
position of current tax liability upon the 
recipient only if it is provided under a 
definite plan which must benefit em- 
ployes or their beneficiaries exclusively 
and must not be discriminatory. The 
plan also must provide for contributions 
and benefits which do not discriminate 
in favor of officers, shareholders, super- 
visors, or highly compensated employes. 

Continuing Mr. Haldeman said: “The 
Law goes on to provide, however, that 
the classification shall not be considered 
discriminatory merely because it ex- 
cludes wage earners or is limited to 
salaried or clerical employes, nor be- 
cause contributions and benefits differ 
by reason of any retirement benefits 
created under state or federal law. This 
somewhat liberal provision opened the 
door to employers interested primarily 
in providing for their salaried employes 
reasonable retirement incomes supple- 
mentary to their Social Security bene- 
fits. As a result, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was asked to approve many plans 
which provided, for employes whose 
salaries exceeded $3,000, benefits pro- 
portionately greater than the Social 
Security benefits of the employes re- 
ceiving less than $3,000. 

Integration With Social Security 

“Representatives of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, whose duties include the 
reviewing of submitted plans. as well as 
the writing of the interpretative Regula- 
tions, apparently saw the open door and 
proceeded to close it by introducing the 
‘integration’ test in their formal Regula- 
tions, issued July 8, 1943. The Regula- 
tions themselves do little more than 
state the integration principle, which is 
that a pension plan must not provide 
relatively or proportionately greater 
benefits for employes earning above a 
specified salary than for those below 
unless the relative or proportionate dif- 
ferences are approximately offset by the 
retirement benefits provided by the So- 
cial Security Act.” ; 

Discussing the employers’ deductions 
under pension trusts and retirement an- 
nuities, Mr. Haldeman said: 

Employers’ Deductions Under Pension 
Trusts 

The new law provides three separate 

ceilings, any one or combination of 


Chicago on 


“rn 





allow the insured to choose his own 
beneficiary. 

He said, however, that no one should 
be permitted to take out a policy of in- 
surance on the life of another and pay 
the premiums thereon where there is no 
reasonable ground, founded on the rela- 
tions of the parties to each other, either 
pecuniary or of blood or affinity, to ex- 
pect a benefit or advantage from the 
continuance of the life of the insured, 
since that would be a pure wager. 

“We are hopeful that, as time goes 
by, the rule against insurable interest 
will be overturned, and that it will be 
held that a man has the legal right to 
insure his own life for the benefit of 
another as fully and to the same extent 
as he may by will make a bequest in 
favor of such person.” 


which may be applied to determine the 
amount of employer contributions which 
shall be considered allowable income tax 
deductions in cases of pension trusts 
which qualify as_ non - discriminatory 
trusts providing reasonable retirement 
benefits for employes and their bene- 
ficiaries exclusively. 

Employers’ Deductions—Retirement 

Annuities 

“If an employer purchases retirement 
annuities as a part of a definite plan 
for the exclusive benefit of his employes 
(which qualifies under Section 165(a) ), 
he may deduct premiums paid in the 
taxable year in an amount determined 
in accordance with the above rules ap- 
plicable to pension trust contributions. 
However, any refunds of premiums un- 
der such contracts must be applied with- 
in the current taxable year or the next 
succeeding taxable year toward the pur- 
chase of additional retirement annuities 
for the covered employes and may not 
be recaptured by the employer. 

“If the retirement annuity contracts 
are purchased by a trustee, rather than 
direct by an employer under a self- 
administered plan, the employers’ con- 
tributions are deductible under the sec- 
tion of the law relating to Pension 


Trusts rather than under this section 
which relates only to Retirement 
Annuities. 


Employers’ Deductions—Carry-Over 

“If an employe contributes to a quali- 
fied Pension Trust during any taxable 
year an amount in excess of the amount 
deductible under the i, ii, iii rules, the 
excess may be carried over and deducted 
in succeeding taxable years in the order 
of time to the extent of the difference 
between the amounts paid and de- 
ductible in each succeeding taxable 
year. However, if the employer pur- 
chases retirement annuity contracts un- 
der a self-administered plan, he may 
contribute each year only the amount 
of the premiums due for that year. 


Employers’ Deductions—If Pension Plan 
Not Qualified 

“While contributions to a_ qualified 
pension plan (under Section 165(a) ) are 
deductible whether or not the rights of 
employes are nonforfeitable, contribu- 
tions to a plan which fails to qualify as 
an exempt plan are deductible only if 
the rights of the employes are non- 
forfeitable. 


Cost of Life Insurance and Other 
Benefits 


“The cost of life insurance benefits 
carried for the benefit of employes, 
rather than for the employer or trustee, 
is not deductible as a part of the cost of 
a pension plan under the Pension Trust 
provisions of the law, but is deductible, 
if it does not constitute unreasonable 
compensation, under the section of the 
law providing for the deduction of all 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. If the life insurance protection 
is carried for the benefit of the trustee 
or employer, the cost is not deductible 
by the employer as a business expense. 

“The Pension Trust provisions of the 
law contemplate deduction of only the 
cost of retirement benefits, which basi- 
cally are life annuities payable after 
retirement. However, the Regulations 
provide that retirement benefits may 
include death benefits not in excess of 
the reserve at death or the reserve at 
retirement less annuity payments already 
made if death occurs after retirement. 
And International Revenue Bureau rep- 
resentatives have said, informally, that 
a provision for payment of premiums or 
premiums plus interest as a death bene- 
fit, instead of the reserve, will not be 
considered life insurance protection if 
such benefit does not differ greatly from 
the reserve.” 
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F. E. Huston Rewweis on Guertin Bill 


Calls Commissioners’ Approval and Enactment in Fourteen 
States of Standard Non-Forfeiture Laws Most Important 
Actuarial Development of 1943 


National 


Commissioners 


Unanimous approval by the 


Association of Insurance 
of the 


ard nonforfeiture 


Guertin bill, the proposed stand- 


and valuation measure, 


and enactment of such legislation in 


fourteen states constituted the most im- 


portant actuarial development of the 
vear, said F. Edward Huston, secretary 
and actuary, American Life Convention, 


in his paper read before the meeting of 
that organization at Chicago October 7. 
Following is a digest of the paper, “Ac- 


tuarial Developments of 1943.” 

In view of the increasing importance 
of this subject, the paper sets forth an 
analvsis of such new laws, showing the 
deratied variations between the text of 
the proposed legislation and the text of 
the pe ce laws. This analysis. will 
serve a useful purpose in drafting the 
bills for the remaining states as well as 
in considering official interpretations that 
will doubtless be placed on such laws 
from time to time. Incidentally, the 
proposed reserves and nonforfeiture val- 
ues appear to be acceptable under exist- 
ing statutes in twelve additional states 
giving a combined total of twenty-six 
states in which the proposed values and 
benefits are now periniastb le. 

With several exceptions, Indiana and 
Massachusetts notably, the aforemen- 
tioned fourteen states adopted the Pro- 
posed Laws almost word for word. The 
few essential variations from the pro- 
posed legislation that definitely change 
the meaning or interpretation of the law 
are summarized below. Otherwise, many 
of the variations reflect mainly a differ- 
ence of opinion in the choice of word or 
phrase 

Lists Variation 


(1) The proposed nonforfeiture law 
would require that the policy shall give 
a statement of the method to be used in 
calculating the nonforfeiture benefits for 
all policy years. The laws of Indiana 
and California require only “a broad 
and general statement” of such method 
and cule for such policy anniversaries 
after those covered by the table, that are 
beyond the twentieth policy year. The 


Massachusetts law requires that the pol- 
icy shall contain a provision specifying 
the method used in computing such ben- 
efits as are not shown in such table. 

(2) The proposed nonforfeiture law 
would require a paid-up nonforfeiture 
benefit in event of default of any pre- 
mium if the formula prescribed therein 
produces a value. The California law 
requires such a benefit Bi after pre- 
miums have been paid for at least one 
full year, whereas the Indiana law re- 
quires the benefit only “after premiums 
have been paid for at least one full 
year for Ordinary insurance or for three 
full years in the case of Industrial in- 
surance.” 

(3) In accordance with the 
dation of the Commissioners’ 


recommen- 
associ: ution 


compliance with the new legislation is 
optional prior te January 1, 1948, and 
mandatory thereafter. The only excep- 
tion is that in Maine such date is Janu- 


ary 1, 1946. 


Income Tax Formula 


Another subject that continues to re- 
ceive a good deal of actuarial attention 
is the 1942 Federal income tax formula 
for life insurance companies. In com 
puting the 1942 Federal income tax for 
life insurance companies, the taxable 
income was simply 7% of the excess of 
the net investment income over tax- 
exempt income. The remaining 93% of 
such income represented the allowance 
for reserves and other policy liabilities. 
This percentage factor, which will be re- 
computed each year by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is based on the aggregate 
figures reported for the preceding year. 


More specifically, it represents the ratio 
of (1) the aggregate interest allowed for 
reserves and other policy liabilities de- 
termined by a prescribed formula and 
approximating 34% of the aggregate 
reserves, to (2) the aggregate net in- 
vestment income for all companies com- 
bined. 


estimate such ratio that 
will be applicable for the current tax 
year the necessary basic data was ob- 
tained from a representative number of 
companies. Calculations based on such 
tentative information indicated that the 
93% ratio for 1942 will decrease to ap- 
proximately 92% for 1943. In other 
words, 8% rather than 7% of the net 
investment income (less tax-exempt in- 
come) will be subject to the corpora- 
tion rate of tax. This result, however, 
should be accepted only as a rough esti- 
mate in computing the tax liability for 
the annual statement, until such time 
that the official computation is deter- 
mined and announced by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


In order to 


Reason for Increase 


The principal reason for this increase 


is that, according to information report- 
ed in the Federal tax returns, the aver- 
age net interest rate earned on the ag- 
gre gate assets of the life insurance com- 
panies increased from about 3.2% for 
1941 to 3.23% for 1942. Such prosingr 
in the average net interest rate may, 1 
turn, be attributed to the sharp ns tae 
tion in the aggregate amount of “cash 
and bank deposits” held by the compa- 
nies. The ratio of the average monthly 
amounts of such funds to the mean ad- 
mitted assets for the year, decreased 
from 4.89% for 1941 to 3.51% for 1942. 

This indicates that cash deposits 
amounting to 1.38% of the admitted as- 
sets, not invested during 1941, were in- 
vested during 1942 in income producing 
securities. If such released deposits were 
invested in 24% Government bonds the 
resulting average yield for all assets is 
increased 0.035%, which accounts for the 
full increase from 3.2% to 3.23%. Other 
factors, however, helped to stabilize the 
average interest rate which otherwise 
would have decreased in line with the 
downward trend of interest rates in gen- 
eral. Since real estate holdings decreased 
12%, doubtless some of the less desir- 
able properties were sold and the money 
reinvested in interest bearing securities. 

It is therefore apparent that, although 
the average interest rate may continue 
to show a downward trend over a period 
of years, it may fluctuate from year to 
year due to marked changes in cash de- 
posits, and to temporary increased earn- 
ings on particular classes of investments. 
This situation will affect the tax factor 
accordingly. 


Keeble On Uniform Industrial Bill 


Life & Accident General Counsel Says Proposed Measure 
Brings Contract Closer to Ordinary; Business Should Enter 
Field of Public Relations and Education 


Speaking on “The Uniform Industrial 
Insurance Bill,” Sydney F. Keeble, gen- 
eral counsel, Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., Nashville, told the members of the 
Industrial Section of the American Life 
Convention meeting in Chicago, October 
5, that the proposed measure is to serve 
simply as a suggested plan for those 
states that have no Industrial insurance 
laws and in others where the existing 
legislation is less favorable to the pol- 
icyholders than the provisions of the 
proposed bill. 

Mr. Keeble admitted that there is 
room for improvement in the Industrial 
life business but said he is not willing 
to concede the correctness of the impli- 
cations of the report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee of alleged 
He pointed out that the testi- 
mony put the TNEC record in 
reference to extremely limited acciden- 
tal benefits, agency turnover and lapse 
ratio was highly unfair in that it did 
not reflect the record of the business 
as a whole. 

No one brought out that policy bene- 
fits have been constantly liberalized he 
said, and continued: 


abuses. 
into 


Serious Things Result 


“Serious things can result from just 
such misconceptions. I don’t care how 
liberal and fair your company may be, 
it can’t escape criticism and damage if 
others operate on a different policy. 
People don’t distinguish between com- 
panies; we are all just ‘Industrial Insur- 
ance. In the past few years I have 
talked with men of intelligence who 
thought we wished to lapse policies to 
make money; who didn’t have any idea 
that industrial policies carried either 
extended or paid-up insurance provi- 
sions. In short, they think we are run- 
ning a ‘racket.’ 

“T know that I am digressing from 
the subject and entering the field of 
education and public relations. Even so, 
no one has more need to enter this field 


than we do. But you can’t do much 
in that direction as long as we permit 
practices in the business that we 
wouldn’t tolerate in our own companies. 
You know doctors and lawyers have 
associations. If the individual doesn’t 
live up to the standard set, he is kicked 
out. Perhaps not often enough, but 
that’s because of the human equation. 
They don’t kick them out just to pun- 
ish the individual. The idea is to pro- 
tect the public and reputation of the 
profession. I am not saying that we 
can, or should try, to put any company 
out of business. We can, however, take 
the lead in setting up reasonable stand- 
ards 

Mr. Keeble told of the appointment in 
1941 by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners of a sub-com- 
mittee headed by Insurance Commission- 
er Charles F. H. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, now president of the associa- 
tion, to make recommendations with re- 
spect to minimum standards for volun- 
tary compliance by the companies. The 
companies, he said through a committee 
headed by C. A. Craig, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Life 
& Accident, Nashville, and former pres- 
ident of the American Life Convention, 
drafted a report, “Suggested Practices 
for Companies Issuing Industrial Life 
Insurance.” 


Primary Purpose Defeated 


This report, he said, was approved by 
the cgmmittee, but while it called for 
voluntary compliance, its members real- 
ized that it would be the basis for legis- 
lation, as its primary purpose is defeated 
so long as there is nothing to compel 
an unwilling company to comply. 

He said that Commissioner James M. 
McCormack of Tennessee had drafted 
a proposed bill as a suggested uniform 
act and that the commissioners’ asso- 
ciation had appointed a sub-committee 
to frame a model bill based on the sug- 
gested practices report of the companies. 
This bill in final form, titled “Uniform 
Industrial Insurance Policy Bill,” he said 
will possibly come up for action at the 
Commissioners’ meeting in New York in 
December. 


Outlook for the Railroads 
As Viewed by R. V. Fletcher 


Class one railroads in 1942 red::ceq 
their interest-bearing debt by about 
$325,000,000, or about 334% of the total 


debt outstanding, R. V. Fletcher, vice 
president, Association of American !?aj]- 
roads Washington, D. C., revealed 1 
day in his addgress on “The Railroad 
Outlook” to the members of the finan- 
cial section, American Life Converion, 
in Chicago. 

“In part this desirable develop:nent 
was made possible by a change in the 
tax law,” he said, “which no_ longer 
penalizes a program of debt deduction 
by treating as taxable income the differ- 
ence between par value and the purchase 
price of acquired securities. As of De- 
cember 31, 1942, the railroad debt to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which at one time stood at $836,000,000. 
has been reduced to $402,000,000. By far 
the greater part of amounts still due 
the Corporation consists of loans to rail- 
roads undergoing reorganization or late- 
ly emerged from reorganization, in which 
cases the debt to the R. F. C. is under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the courts. The process of 
liquidating the railroad debt to the “ 
ernment had gone steadily forward j 
the current year.” 

Touching on the substantial amounts 
which have been used to reduce the 
debts of the railroads as compared with 
the relatively small sums disbursed in 
dividends, he said that he was not in 
a position to speak with authority on 
whether that would be the fixed policy 
of the railroads in future, since the di- 
rectors of each railroad must pass on 
suc h questions of policy. 

“The period immediately following the 
close of the war will be a difficult one 
for the railroads,” Mr. Fletcher said. 
“since they will likely find themselves 
with an increased wage scale that will 
be difficult to adjust downward, while 
the roads may have their traffic dimin- 
ished.” 

Reporting on the work of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads he. said 
~~ its principal function is to ascer- 
tain the basic facts that must be known 
and considered before sound policies can 
be adopted for the solution of various 
problems of the railroad industry. The 
association functions as a general staff 
for its members and has undertaken ¢! 
task of coordinating and harmonizi 
these studies for the common benefit 01 
the industry. It also has studied the 
field occupied by the competitors of the 
railroads on the highways, the water- 
ways, and in the air. 





Nettleship Comments on 
Outlook for Industrial 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Discussing weekly 
premium production before the Indus- 
trial section of the American Life Con- 
vention, F. M. Nettleship, secretary of 
agencies, Equitable of Washington, 
asked these questions: 

Are we carefully selecting this busi- 
ness, especially in war industry areas 
with a view of its persistency after the 
war? 

Are we educating our agents properly 
to distribute the policies they sc!l on 
wage earning members of the ‘amily 
whose economic value to the family ceds 
protection most? 

Are we educating our agents to sell 
the right kind of policy to fit a specific 
need; to know accurate financial <‘atus 
of the family and to sell most protec- 
tion for the money invested? ; 

If we are doing these things, he said, 
we can be optimistic about po-i-war 
period. 


TO HEAR JOHN FISCHBAC! 

“War Death Claims” will be the t 
of a talk which John Fischbach, ¢ 
counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life 
give at the October 19 dinner m« 
of the Twin Cities Home Office, 
Club, Minnesota. Officers for the 
ing year will be elected. 


_— 
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Lewis W. Douglas Urges Cooperation 
With Allies to Make Lasting Peace 


vlea for unity of purpose in the 
war period by the United States, 


a , Britain, Russia and China, in the 
interests of a truly lasting peace, was 
ma y Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
Mutu tite of New York and deputy 


ad istrator of war shipping, in an ad- 
‘+e. before American Life Convention. 
YLe requirements for a lasting peace, 
Mr. Douglas said, are first, a just peace 


tha peat to consciences of men and 
is efore enforceable; second, ma- 
chit for the maintenance of peace, 
whicl: will reconcile the changing condi- 
tions that alter from time to time the 


main currents of national life; and third, 
the aintené ance of that minimum of po- 


lice wer in international affairs which 
is always needed to enforce even a just 
pea 


“There were too many of us more than 
twenty vears ago,” he said, “who failed 
clearly to see the truth of these propo- 
sition This was our first great be- 
trayal of our destiny. We will soon have 
another chance. Perhaps it will be our 
last chance. We must not repeat the 
mistake we made before.” 

Pointing out the futility of trying to 
follow a policy of isolation, Mr. Doug- 
las said: “Only a few would argue that 
this would offer any avenue of escape, 
and those few would necessarily be in- 
different to the airplane, to the internal 
combustion engine, to all the devices that 
stem from scientific knowledge and its 
application, eliminating space, extermi- 
nating time, and wrapping the world up 
in one small bundle, thus making inti- 
mate neighbors of those who before 
were distant strangers.” 

Stating that the United States would 
incur the hatred of all nations if it en- 


deavored, as an alternative to isolation- 
ism, to police the world single-handed, 
Mr. Douglas said that the final alterna- 
tive is one that follows our historic line 
and continues our national tradition, 
namely, to associate ourselves with Great 
Britain, Russia and China. 

“Surely the ties of a common inheri- 
tance,” he said, “a common respect for the 
dignity of the individual, and a common 
language, draw us to the British and 
them to us as natural allies in both war 
and peace. 

“Our mutual need for a solid, cemented 
friendship, once clearly understood as 
the hard core of the future peace, must 
fashion between ourselves and Britain 
a working and satisfactory arrangement, 
and between us both and Russia and 
China a clear association of interests 
and expression of responsibilities. 

“An enduring peace cannot, I venture 
to assert, be hammered out of this rough 
stuff called nationalism unless, by ar- 
rangements which preserve the integrity 
of the nation—and yet, by agreement, 
restrain the untrammeled exercise of its 
sovereignty—the responsibilities and du- 
ties of each to the other are understood 
and accepted as solemn commitments. 

“Once before, not so long ago, we 
closed our eyes to history, our ears to 
the call of the future. Once before we 
failed to see our part; once before we 
betrayed ourselves and this noble as- 
sembly of young men fighting the fight 
we might have once prevented, fighting 
it with allies on every sea, in every 
land and high up in the heavens above 
them both. 

“Give us the wisdom when the time 
comes to escape from the grip of ancient 
prejudices and to seize what may be our 
last best chance on earth!” 


Johnston Describes Life Insurance as 
Stabilizing Gyroscope in War Economy 


In an inspirational address on “Amer- 
1ea.5. Stake in the War Effort,” Eric A. 
Johnst mn, dynamic president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, nade a plea for moderation, com- 
mon sense and American self-interest, on 
the ground that “we can be good neigh- 
hors wi thout moving into our neighbor’s 
house,” before the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago October 7. 

He said that the memberships of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the ALC in- 
termingle to a great extent and that 
their ultimate purposes, “the honor and 
welfare and prosperity of our beloved 
country, don’t merely overlap but co- 
incide.” Of the position of life insur- 
= in the war economy, Mr. Johnston 
sald! 


r the part that it has played in 
lr wartime economy, for its plans to 
p build a stronger, better free Amer- 
lca, the life insurance industry merits 


the ¢ plause of all Americans. Life in- 
suran 3 is the stabilizing gyroscope in 
te nation’s wartime economy, acting as 
i ‘ark against inflation. I under- 
‘tan’ that life insurance has been termed 
Dy lreasury officials as second only to 
He purchase of war bonds as an effec- 
ve cuti-inflationary influence. And as 
ne catest single base of the family 
secu of our people, it is at once a 
reflec''on of the initiative of the Amer- 


ple and one of the prime factors 
nake the security and happiness 
vl our people gre ater than that enjoyed 
Many other land.” 


Fallaciousness of Position 


lohnston spoke of the fallacious- 

America’s position before the 
. iow the cradle of aviation left it 
“le nations of Europe, particularly 
to develop true air 


l@Ss 7 


War: } 


ctatorships, 


power; how the most highly industrial 
country on the face of the globe left it 
to others to translate technological prog- 
ress into mechanized military power. 

“If there is one simple fact that ought 
now to be underlined,” he said, “it is 
that these United States do not propose 
ever again to be caught with their de- 
fenses down—and in the present epoch 
the only true defense is the capacity to 
carry out a decisive offensive if neces- 
sary. We must permit neither the illu- 
sion of distance nor the fairy tales of 
our indifference to world events to strip 
us of an army, a navy and an air force 
commensurate with our true place in a 
contracting world.” He continued: 

‘America is most helpful to the rest 
of the world when it is most true to its 
own national genius. Insofar as we 
cherish the things that have made us 
great and strong—our political freedoms, 
our high standards of life, our system 
of economic opportunity, our deep-root- 
ed individualism—we are also making 
our greatest contribution to mankind. 
There are some among us, well-meaning 
but impatient, who rummage in the ide- 
ological debris of the totalitarians for 
new, magic formulae. They could search 
with more profit right here, at home. 
They should be apprised that millions 
of earnest men the world over are to- 
day watching America, hoping to learn 
from us and to imitate us. ,So far as 
economic and political ideas are con- 
cerned, we are in the exporting rather 
than the importing business.” 
Times Demand Leadership 

Saying that the times demand sober, 
prudent and fully responsible leadership 
to avoid the temptation of letting some- 
cne else—government, society, some class 
or organization—assume burdens which 
in the past were carried by the indi- 








vidual, he said that “we must return and 
adhere to the concept that individual man 
and woman is the foundation of Amer- 
ican society” and restore faith in private 
prowess. 

“No one in his senses today fails to 
recognize that the regulatory role of 
Government in economic life is inevitably 
larger,” he said. “But for that very 
reason we have urgent cause to hold tight 
to the most basic idea in American po- 
litical philosophy and tradition—the idea 
that Government is a tool of the people, 
and never the other way around. The 
wholesome American principle that the 
less Government the better is embodied 
in our political institutions, with their 
emphasis on checks and balances, their 
insistence on law and rejection of edicts. 
It is embodied, too, in our economic 
institutions where Government figures, 
if at all, as an arbiter and never as a 
dictator.” 


Dr. Nadler Is Bank’s Guest; 


Gives Views on Post-War 


Chicago, Oct. 5. — Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust of New York was host 
at a breakfast given to Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, New York University, 
Many of the leading life insurance ex- 
ecutives attended, invitations having 
been issued for the bank by Harvey 
Weeks. 

Professor Nadler does not look for 
any runaway inflation. “It is not pos- 
sible,” he said, “if the Government dis- 
continues its deficit financing and adopts 
a reasonably sound fiscal policy.” He 
does not think the period of unemploy- 
ment after the war will continue for 
long, especially if labor and capital can 
arrive at an amicable understanding. He 
sees a tremendous demand for new 
homes and furnishing of those homes. 
He says the experience of the last war 
will not be repeated with the merchant 
marine as use will be found for many 
of the ships now being constructed. He 
sees many opportunities for investment 
of American capital in foreign countries, 
particularly the Orient, after the war. 





today. 


Barrett M. Woodsmall 
Resigns From Bureau 


RETURNS TO AGENCY BUSINESS 


Vice President of Service Bureau and 
Assistant to ALC Manager Goes 
to Indianapolis 


The seeinaation ol Basrets M. Wood- 
small, vice president of the American 
3ureau since 1933, and assistant 
American Life Con- 
vention, was announced with regret by 
Lee N. 


manager of the Bureau, at the execu- 


Service 
to the manager of 


Parker, president and general 


tive session of the American Life Con- 
vention Wednesday. 

President Parker said that Mr. Wood- 
small plans to return to Indianapolis 
January 1 to again become associated 
with his father, Hubert H. Woodsmall, 
of H. H. Woodsmall Agency, Inc., one 
of the leading general insurance agen- 
cies in Indiana. 

The Woodsmall family also has ex- 
tensive real estate holdings in Indiana 
and Florida and Mr. Woodsmall will 
devote much of his time in looking after 
these properties in association with his 
father. 

Mr. Woodsmall joined the American 
Service Bureau in 1930 as executive as- 
sistant and was elected vice president in 
1933. During the past thirteen years, 
in cooperation with President Parker 
and other officers of the American Serv- 
ice Bureau, Mr. Woodsmall has been an 
important tactor in expanding the serv- 
ices of the Bureau to the many members 
of the American Life Convention. 

Mr. Parker announced that Mr. Wood- 
small’s duties with the American Service 
Bureau would be assumed by Robert R. 
MacKenzie, who has been manager of 
the Chicago branch office of the Bureau 
since 1927. Mr. MacKenzie has been 
with the Bureau since 1923 and is well 
known by many life insurance people. 





Hardesty Salutes Life Insurance as 
Mighty Bulwark Against Inflation 


Saluting the life insurance business 
as “a mighty bulwark against inflation,’ 
Paul L. Hardesty, manager, insurance 
department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, addressed the meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention at 
Chicago October 7. 

Pointing out many instances 
the objects of the National Chamber and 


in which 


its insurance committee and the ALC 
are parallel, Mr. Hardesty closed his mes- 
sage with the following salute to the 
life insurance institution: 

“For the more than 130 billion dollars 
of protection and security you provide 
for sixty-seven million policyholders. 

“For your outstanding contributions to 
speeding the prosecution of the war by 
purchasing billions of dollars of United 
States Government bonds—and, with 
your agency forces for so effectively 
implementing the campaign for public 
subscription of war bonds by workers 
and individuals—your holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds now exceed twelve bil- 
lion dollars, I am informed. 


Bulwark Against Inflation 


“For your standing as a mighty bul- 
wark against inflation by diverting an- 
nually nearly four and one-half billion 
dollars in premiums, for insurance sav- 
ings and. protection, from the inflation- 
ary potential of consumer markets—for 
investing these premium dollars princi- 
pally in war bonds. 

“For your courage and foresight, so 


many of you, in uniting together through 
the institute of life insurance in a mighty 
joint advertising program to tell the pub- 
lic why and how to avoid inflation, and 
to build national morale through the vir- 
tue of thrift and hard work. The fight 
against inflation will become increasingly 
vital from here on. 

“For the great role played by life in- 
surance agency forces, who are your 
commandos and infantry in the war 
against inflation, in supporting the war 
program, implementing war bond cam- 
paigns, sustaining home front morale, 
and serving the cause of protection and 
security of homes and families of civil- 
ians and our millions on the battle 
fronts. 


Stabilizing Influence 


“For your stabilizing influence on the 
social life and economy of the nation, 
through the unceasing flow of life insur- 
ance benefits, nearly two and one-half 
billion dollars annually. The millions of 
persons helped by these benefit pay- 
ments, in time of individual depression 
or emergency, have been relieved of the 
need for recourse to public funds or 
charity. 

“For your investment in the securities 
of industry, states and municipalities— 
thereby contributing to the upbuilding 
of our communities, employment, and the 
standard of living. 

“And last but not least—for your lead- 
ership in national affairs and the greater 
role that life insurance must and will 
take in the building of a greater nation 
and a better world in the days to come.” 
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Brooklyn Managers 
First Fall Meeting 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 





President Alfred J. Johannsen Reports 
Highlights of National Association 
Meeting in Pittsburgh 





The first Fall luncheon-meeting of 
the Brooklyn Life Managers Association 
was held last week at the Hotel Bossert, 

3rooklyn. Alfred J. Johannsen, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, president 
of the association was in the chair. Mr. 
Johannsen, who attended the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Pittsburgh, several weeks 
ago, reported the high-lights of the con- 
vention at the Brooklyn Managers meet- 
ing. Mr. Johannsen discussed the agen- 
cy compensation system as a challenge 
to leadership before the managers and 
general agents session at the Pittsburgh 
meeting. Complete coverage of the Na- 
tional Association convention appeared 
in a recent issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

President Johannsen 
lowing committees to serve 
administration: Program, 
Weingarten, Fidelity Mutual, chairman, 
EK. R. Wilkinson, Travelers, A. Van 
Camerik, Metropolitan; membership, A. 
G. Correll, New England Mutual, chair- 
man, N. D. Maxcy, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Dan Quinn, Prudential; 
law and legislation, Halsey Josephson, 
Mutual Benefit, chairman, W. H. Kee, 
Mutual Life; constitution and by laws, 
Warren Benton, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, chairman, Jack Warshauer, 
Guardian Life; to promote CLU, Gibson 
Lewis, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman, 
Carl E. Haas, Union Central; cooperate 
with N. Y. Managers Association and 

Underwriters Association, Gil V. Austin, 
\etna Life, chairman, W. McGeorge, 
Prudential. 

Those present at the meeting 
Warren Benton, Equitable Life 
ance Society; A. J. Johannsen, 
western Mutual; Walter Anderson, New 
York Life; W. H. Kee, Mutual Life; 
\. G. Correll, New England Mutual; 
W. McGeorge, Prudential; J. Wars- 
hauer, Guardian Life; D. Quinn, Pru- 
dential; N. D. Maxcy, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Carl Haas, Union 
Central; G. V. Austin, Aetna Life; A. 
Van Camerik, Metropolitan; L. E 
Weingarten, Fidelity Mutual. 


——— beens wad Life 
Agency Officers Meeting 


Announcement of the preliminary 
plans for the joint annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers has been made by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. manager of the Bureau. 
The meeting will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 
16, 17, 18. This will be the twenty-third 
consecutive joint annual meeting of 
these two organizations and the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting for the Agency 
Officers Association. 

The theme of the meeting this year 
will be “Planning for Progress” and 
those in charge of the program have 
drawn together a group of speakers 
whose contributions will bear directly 
on this theme. A number of companies 
through their spokesmen will tell about 
the planning jobs which they are doing 
to successfully meet both current and 
long-range problems. In addition to 
these discussions, there will be a number 
of papers delivered telling how a number 
of the companies and the institution are 
attacking such wartime problems as man- 
power, compensation and others. 


OHIO NATIONAL SALES DRIVE 
The Ohio National Life is conducting 
a company-wide sales drive, including 


named the fol- 
during his 


Lewis’ E. 


were: 
Assur- 
North- 





special promotions in various branch of- 
fices of the company. The 1943 camnaign 
celebrates President Troy W. Appleby’s 
twenty-ninth anniversary with the com- 
pany. 


Col. W. F. Harrell Retires As U. S. 


Army Chief of Life Insurance Section 


Major Louis J. Grayson Succeeds Him; Major Horace H. 
Wilson Transferred to Washington; More Than 
$60 Billions Issued or Pending 


Colonel William F. Harrell, in charge 
of the Life Insurance Section of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office of the War De- 
partment, having reached the age limit, 
retired on October 2. He has been re- 
sponsible head of the life insurance 
activities of the U. S. Army throughout 
the world, and was stationed in New 
York. The New York office, which was 


opened on December 15, 1942, has been 
closed. Colonel Harrell is succeeded as 


and through his intelligent presentation 
to the Congressional committee secured 
a passage of legislation which enabled 
thousands of military personnel to secure 
National Service Life Insurance who 
would otherwise have been ineligible for 
such insurance. His indefatigable efforts 
and devotion to duty in directing the 
War Department Life Insurance pro- 
gram have been of great value to the 
Government and to the Army.” 

A native of South Carolina, Colonel 
Harrell entered West Point, but left 





Acme 


Major Horace H. Wilson (left) and Col. William F. Harrell 


officer in charge of the life insurance 
section of the Army by Major Louis J. 
Grayson, a former agent in Washington 
of Travelers. His headquarters are in 
Washington. Major Horace H. Wilson, 
who has been executive officer of the 
New York office since December 15, 
1942, and who was former general agent 
of the Equitable Society, has been trans- 
ferred to Washington. 


Col. Harrell Gets Legion of Merit 


Colonel Harrell was last week awarded 
the Legion of Merit, citation reading 
that it was for exceptionably meritorious 
conduct in performance of outstanding 
service as officer in. charge of the life 
insurance section. Continuing the cita- 
tion read: “Colonel Harrell’s efficient 
planning and guidance of the War De- 
partment’s life insurance program, to- 
gether with his inspiring leadership and 
devotion to duty, were responsible in a 
large measure for its unprecedented suc- 
cess throughout the Army. He conceived 


after second year because of a hazing 
incident. Enlisting in Army he was 
successively promoted through ranks of 
corporal and sergeant, being commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in infantry 
at foot of his West Point class. He 
served in Philippines, and in first World 
War was Commanding Officer of 16th 
Infantry, First Division. He saw serv- 
ice in nine major engagements; received 
many decorations, including Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Croix de Guerre, Purple 
Heart with oak leaf cluster, and French 
Legion of Honor. 
95% of Army Insured 

At the time he became head of the 
life insurance program 30% of the Army 
was uninsured and there were 16% bil- 
lions of insurance in force in the Army, 
with average per life of $5,000. Now, 
abottt 95% of the Army is insured, with 
average per life of $9,000 and volume 
issued or pending is more than $60 bil- 
lions for Army. 





PRUDENTIAL RECEPTION 

The annual reception of The Pruden- 
tial at its home office in Newark will 
be held this year on Wednesday, October 
13. This reception is attended by sev- 
eral hundred prominent citizens of New 
Jersey and metropolitan area and this 
year the observance will mark the sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the founding of The 
Prudential by John F. Dryden in 1875. 





BANKERS LIFE WAR LOSSES 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines paid 
a total of $167,821 during the first six 
months of 1943 for war losses on fifty 
lives. Of this amount $72,000 was paid 
during the first quarter of the year and 
$95,797 during the second quarter. Nine- 
teen of the war losses paid were on 
policyholders who met death in actual 
combat, in various war zones. 





J. Roger Hull Addresses 
New York CLU Chapter 


IMPORTANCE OF CLU STRESSED 





Indications for Future Brighter Than 
Ever Before; Twenty-five Receive 
LU Diplomas 





The luncheon meeting of the Ney 
York Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, was held Tuesday at the Hotel 
Martinique with President George P. 
Shoemaker in the chair. J. Roger Hull, 
vice president in charge of agencies. 
Mutual Life of New York, in his address 
“What's Ahead for CLU,” stressed the 
importance of the CLU. He told the 
chapter members that they are living 
through the most important period oj 
life insurance and as CLU’s must face 
the challenge for the eee sty of 
leadership and for the security of life 
insurance in general. He remarke: | that 
life insurance has done more than any 
other industry to provide security for 
the representatives of the business and 
the people it serves. 

Mr. Hull, who is a member of th 
New York chapter, having received his 
CLU designation in 1934, said that ind 
cations for the future of the Chartres 
Life Underwriter are better than ever 
before. Because of the insistance of 
management on higher standards of per- 
formance, Mr. Hull said that the trend 
toward more quality and less — ity 
business is indicated. He urged jo 
with management to assure public con- 
fidence and bring about the objectives 
and aims of the life underwriter ani 
Management. 

In calling attention to the recognitio: 
of professional status, Mr. Hull said 
that this would be attained when it was 
earned, by satisfactory service rendered 
to the public. 

President Shoemaker announced that 
the next meeting, November 4, would lx 
the chapter’s sales congress. 

Twenty-five men who were awardel 
the CLU designation this year wer 
present and were given their diplomas 
by James Elton Bragg, Sowden Lit 
acting for the American College ot ie 
Underwriters. 


Cessiien Like Managers 


Plan National Association 


Plans now being made for the forma- 
tion of a life managers’ association in 
Canada, are expected to be laid before 
the next annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. I! 
is pointed out to the life agents in Can- 
ada that there is no intention of form- 


ing a national organization of branch 
managers’ groups to interfere in any 
way with the work now being carrie 


on by the Life Underwriters Associatio 
of Canada. One of the proposed by laws 


of a national organization of brancl 
managers would be to require members 
of all branch manager organizations t’ 
first belong te the Life Underwriters 
Association. In keeping with this it is 


also suggested that a nation: il organi- 
zation of branch managers’ groups oh 
come a section of the Life Underwrit 


Association of Canada rather than bt 
formed as a separate organization 

In material now being distributed 0? 
this subject, it is pointed out that 4 
national association of branch managers 


in the United States was first orgamzed 
as a separate body but finally d« 
become a section of the Nationa! Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters. J /i¢ cur 
rent thought is that Canada can /enet! 
from this particular American ¢xpe 


rience. 


ZONE 4 COMMISSIONERS | 
North Dakota will be host for tiie first 





time to Insurance Commissioners ©! 
eight states at a three-day convention 
which opens there November when 


representatives of Zone 4 of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis sione!s 
gather for their annual meeting. fat 
represented include the Dakotas, low’ 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, M ‘chiga" 
and Indiana. 
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Unlike other low-cost protection plans that yield high 


payments during a 10, 15, or 20-year period, Aitna’s 


le protection to age 65 


policy pays double its face amount right up to the 
policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 65th birthday. 
It gives the family man adequate protection during 
the years that his wife and children need it most. Its 
double paying period does not expire at a time that 
might be crucial. Rather it continues until a man is 
relieved of his greatest financial responsibilities. Only 
then, after age 65, does its double protection feature 


revert to a comfortable coverage adequate for the 


reduced requirements of his later years. 


LIFE PReseU RA NR CE c Oo @ Pa HN Y 


4itna Casualty and Surety Company. Automobile Insurance Company . — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 







































































Left to right: J. Frank Tucker, Springfield Chamber of Commerce; Ralph 
Edwards, owner and master of ceremonies, “Truth or Consequences” radio show; 
Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual Life, publicity chairman for Third War 
Loan, who brought the show to Springfield to help promote War Bond sales. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 persons saw the show and they represented purchases of more 
than $27,000,000 in War Bonds. The quota for Springfield of $45,160,000 was ex- 
ceeded by 10%. 





A. E. Patterson, Wendell F. WAR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Home office employes of the Equitable 

Hanselman on LAA Program Life of Iowa, sc 325, ae en- 
The Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- rolled 100% under the company’s pay- 

ciation has announced that Alexander E. roll allotment plan. During the month 
Patterson, executive vice president of of September 14.8% of the company’s 
the Mutual Life of New York, and Wen- total monthly payroll was invested in 
dell F. Hanselman, vice president and United States War Savings Bonds. The 
superintendent of agencies, Union Cen- 100% participation in the payroll allot- 
tral Life, will be among the speakers ment purchase has been maintained by 
at the annual conference of the LAA to Equitable of Iowa home office employes 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New since August, 1942, The company in 
York. Mr. Patterson will address the addition to individual allotments pur- 
first session of the meeting October 19. chased $14,000,000 of U. S. Government 


His subject will be “Fundamentals of 3onds in September, making a total of 


Building Morale.” Mr. Hanselman’s talk, $35,635,000 purchased for the year to date 
“Don’t Lay That Pistol Down,” is sched- : 


dA ; at "VCIAESH ste Aa 
uled for the afternoon session, Octo- and increasing to $70,524,550 its total 
ber 21. investment in Government Bonds. 


C. B. Reeves Addresses 
Keystone Group of LAA 


DISCUSSES PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Basic Elements Outlined; Reports on 
Mutual Life’s Periodic Public 


Opinion Surveys 


Stating that the term “public relations” 
is often mistakenly used to describe what 
is merely publicity work, Clifford B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president of 
the Mutual Life of New York, told the 
Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association at Philadelphia 
this week that every soundly conceived 
program of public relations must com- 
prise three distinct parts. The first part 
is to determine the public’s likes and 
dislikes; the second part is to adjust 
internal procedures wherever possible to 
meet the public’s views; the third part 
is to tell this story of improved opera- 
tion and service to the public through 
advertising, publicity and other related 
activities. 

In describing the Mutual Life’s public 
relations activities, Mr. Reeves said that 
the company conducts periodic public 
opinion surveys covering the general 
public, the company’s policyholders, its 
own agents, its employes, and agents 
of other companies, to determine the 
views of such groups on questions re- 
lating to the company’s operation and 
on general life insurance matters. An 
internal survey also was conducted cov- 
ering every point of public contact, either 
direct or indirect, throughout the entire 
organization. Mr. Reeves said that the 
opinion studies revealed some startling 
public attitudes concerning insurance and 
served as a basis for changes in certain 
operating procedures. 

“These studies,” Mr. Reeves said, 
“showed unsuspected public irritation at 
inany generally accepted practices which 
were easy to correct once the public’s 
attitude was known. They also revealed 
that the public believes there is too much 
red tape in the life insurance business. 
Chere also was wide complaint that life 
insurance companies, in their printed 
forms and correspondence, resort to 
technical language that is incomprehens- 
ible to policyholders. This breeds ill-will 
and mistrust. We discovered too that 
the majority of our policyholders did not 
have any clear understanding of funda- 
mental life insurance matters which peo- 
ple in this business assume everyone un- 
derstands. For instance, we found that 
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COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 


Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 672 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 221 MILLION DOLLARS 
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We have an attractive office 





BROKER'S ATTENTION 


and 


services available for live wire Life 
Insurance Broker. Leads furnished, 
Also financial advances against defers, 
Box 1484, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








only 42% of our own policyholders un- 


derstood what a ‘mutual company 


1s, 


“The attitude of the public toward the 
life insurance agent, as revealed in these 
studies,” Mr. Reeves stated, “showed : 
most interesting distinction. Althoug 
93% of the general public said that es 
agents they did business with were cap- 


able and well qualified for their 


40% raised objections to their wz 


work, 
vys of 


doing business. In short the public re- 
spects the abilities of the life agent, but 
objects to his sales methods. This is a 
public relations problem of the first mag- 


nitude for the entire business.” 


Mr. Reeves said that the Mutual Liie 
public relations surveys have served as a 
basis for many internal adjustments, 
which were achieved through the cooper- 


ation of various departments. 


To ac- 


quaint the public with Mutual Life de- 
velopments, a publicity program was in- 
stituted, on a national basis for the 
company itself, and on a local basis for 
agency officers and individual producers. 
The company also stepped up its na- 


tional advertising and insurance 


trade 


paper advertising. To provide individual 


underwriters with a local tie-in 


that 


identifies them with the company’s na- 
tional advertising, a new service has been 
provided through which producers can 
run advertisements over their own names 


in their local newspapers. 





Equitable to Invest Double 
Oct. Premiums in War Bonds 


As a tribute to the 1,700 agent 


employes of the Equitable Lite 
ance Society now in the armed 


President Thomas I. Parkinso: 


nounced that every premium dol! 
itiated by its field force during O 
for new business will be double! 
invested in Government Bonds. 
“Joining in this tribute to ow 
service men,” Mr. Parkinson sai 
will match those October premiun 
lar for dollar, out of other funds 
able for investment, so that aft 
records of the program are comp! 
sum double the new October pré 
will go into Government Bonds 
‘Carry on to Victory’ investmen 
are proud that the Equitable ha 
able to substantially invest in 
Government securities in the in‘ 
of its members. On the first day 
Third War Loan Drive we ann 


the purchase of $225,000,000 in this ' 
of War Bonds; and the Society has 


pleted an additional purchase oi 
000,000 of that issue, making a to! 


$300,000,000 non - inflationary c 


which the Equitable has invested 
Third War Loan.” 
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Penn Mutual New York 
Agencies’ Conference 


HELD AT BEAR MOUNTAIN INN 


General Agents Bethea, Engelsman, 
Hyde, Spence, Vermilye Among 
Those Participating 








Tye Penn Mutual Life New York City 
eenoral agencies held a combined edu- 
ial conference at the Bear Moun- 


cal 

tain Inn, Bear Mountain, N. Y., recent- 
ly. Participating in the conference were 
General Agents Bethea, Engelsman, 
Hyde, Spence and Vermilye. For two 
months prior to the conference a pro- 
duction contest was in effect and prizes 
were awarded to the leaders. During 
this period the combined agencies paid 
for in excess of 50% more business than 
during the same period last year. The 


leader in volume of all the agencies was 
Ralph Hasemeier of the Bethea agency; 
leader in lives, George A. Knox, Spence 
agency, and the honor agent of all agen- 
cies was Herbert T. Scott, Bethea 
agency. 

\ panel discussion under the heading 
of “How—When and Where” was con- 
ducted under the leadership of General 
Agent Spence. The following agents 
gave a brief discourse on their sales 
procedure and ideas, and at the con- 





clusion answered questions: Frank D. 
Close and Herbert T. Scott, Bethea 
agency; Monroe Heyman and F. E 


Lindsey, Engelsman agency; A. Men- 
delsohn, Hyde agency; George A. Knox 
and Hugo R. Schmitt, Spence agency, 
and Irwin Lee, Vermilye agency. 

Ralph Engelsman, who is on leave of 
absence from the company, while head- 
ing the Salary Savings Division of War 
Bond Sales for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, told how the Treasury Depart- 
ment has the same problems of organi- 
zation and selling as those in the in- 
surance business, and revealed how they 
have accomplished various objectives. 

\mong home office officials who spoke 
at the conference were Vice Presidents 
Malcolm Adam and Wallis Boileau. Oth- 
ers attending were: Dr. S. B. Scholz, 
vice president and medical director; Wil- 
ken Thompson, underwriting depart- 
ment; M. P. Gallagher, manager of the 
New York premium collection office; Dr. 
E. F. Kerby, New York medical referee. 

Arrangements for the conference were 
under the direction of Evelyn Wells, 
acting manager of the Engelsman agen- 
cy, and General Agent Ben Hyde. 





AID BROOKLYN WAR DRIVE 

Some of Brooklyn’s leading managers 
and general agents met at the Brooklyn 
Club Wednesday to form a committee 
to aid the National War Fund drive 
among the life insurance offices in 
Brooklyn. Brooklyn’s quota is $2,100,- 
000. Serving on the committee are: 
Noel D. Maxey, general agent, Equitable 
Society, chairman; A, J. Johannsen, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual; Wal- 
ter Anderson, agency director, New York 
Life; E. R. Wilkinson, manager, Trav- 
elers; A. Van Camerik, manager, Metro- 
politan Life; Alfred J. Bradbury, man- 
ager, Metropolitan Life; L. J. Dimitroff, 
manager, Metropolitan Life; D. J. Quinn, 
Manager, Prudential; R. T. Kennedy, 
Manager, Prudential; Herman Sulzer, 
manager, John Hancock. The members 
“ the committee attended the opening 
inner of the National War Fund Drive 
at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, Wed- 


nesdav 


NEADS WOMEN’S DIVISION 
a Genevieve Forsberg Macliver, 
‘, has been named manager of the 
newiy established women’s division of 
pe’ ‘an Francisco agency of the Equi- 
able Society, according to an announce- 
ment by R. F. E, Wiedemann, CLU, 
anager of the agency. Mrs. Macliver 
rw een associated with the Equitable 
Society for the past twenty-one years, 
when she became a member of the Gott- 
otk agency in Chicago. She went to 
>an Krancisco six years ago and has 


heen anst . A A 

aa active in affairs of the life under- 

Penn of the city as well as in club 
cles 


Actuarial Society Annual 
Meeting Opens Oct. 13 


At the opening session of the two-day 
annual meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, October 13, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, several new 
papers will be presented and there will 
be forum discussion of papers read at 
the last meeting. It is expected that 
officers now serving the Society will be 
returned for second terms. They are: 
President, Joseph B. Maclean, vice 
president and actuary, Mutual Life of 
New York; vice presidents, Edward W. 
Marshall, vice president and actuary, 
Provident Mutual, and Horace R. Bass- 
ford, actuary, Metropolitan Life; secre- 
tary, Wilmer A. Jenkins, vice president 
and actuary, Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association of America; treasurer, 
Oliver W. Perrin, associate actuary, Penn 
Mutual Life; editor, John R. Larus, vice 
president and actuary, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. Four new members of council will 
be elected to replace the following mem- 
bers whose terms now expire: Henry H. 
lackson, vice president and actuary, 
National Life of Vermont; Reinhard A. 
Hohaus., associate actuary, Metropolitan 
Life; Hugh H. Wolfenden, consulting 
actuary and statistician; Henry S. Beers, 
vice president, Aetna Life. 





GOV. INSURANCE TAX REFUNDS 

A proposal for post-war tax refunds 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee provides that part of the ex- 
pected increase in individual levies would 
be designated as refunds after the war 
with a provision that tax payers who 
take their refunds in government life 
insurance would be credited with the 
full amount, whereas those electing cash 
refunds would recover only seventy-five 
per cent. 





SCHMIDT AGENCY RECEPTION 

The H. Arthur Schmidt agency will 
hold open house at its offices, 217 Broad- 
way, New York, Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 15, from 3 to 6 o’clock for its many 
friends in the insurance business. 
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E. W. Hughes Heads Chicago 
Life Agency Managers Ass’n 


E. W. Hughes, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Life Agency Man- 
agers at the association’s meeting Tues- 
day. Mr. Hughes succeeds Earl M. 
Schwemm, manager for the Great-West 
Life. Other officers elected were: vice 
president, Byron C. Howes, 
agent, Berkshire Life; secretary-treas- 
urer, Philip B. Hobbs, manager, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; directors 
(two-year terms), John M. Caffrey, dis- 


trict manager, John Hancock; Freeman 
Wood, general agent, Lincoln National 
Life. J. C. Caperton, general agent, 
State Mutual Life, was elected to a one- 
year term to fill out the unexpired term 
of Byron C. Howes, elected vice pres- 
ident. 


general 














INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results of Fidelity’s lead 


service have been studied. Always they have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty 





leads. 


One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 


agencies most active in the use of the 
service last year ran up to 19%—-sales ran 
as high as one for every 3.4 leads. In all, 
$260,000,000 of life insurance has been 


written in direct consequence of these 


Last year, the average return to the 


agent was $2.86 in first year premiums for 


each name circularized—whether or not reply was made. 
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RAISES JUVENILE LIMIT 





Prudential Issues Up to $5,000 on One 
Life, Except in New York, New 
Jersey and Canada 
The Prudential has announced that up 
to $5,000 (ultimate amount) of juvenile 
Ordinary insurance may be issued on 
one life, except in New York, New 
Jersey and Canada, where legal limita- 
tions make it necessary to continue the 
company’s present rules. In all cases 
where juvenile Ordinary insurance is to 
be issued, it will be necessary that the 
parent of the child or the provider of 
the family have in force at least three 
times as much insurance on his own life 
as juvenile Ordinary applied for and 

carried on the life of the child. 

For the present, juvenile Ordinary in 
excess of $1,000 will be issued only in 
units of $1,000. That is, if $3,000 is de- 
sired, three policies of $1,000 will be 
issued; $2,500 cannot be issued. On 
monthly debit Ordinary and all binding- 
receipt cases separate applications will 
be necessary but only one non-medical 
declarations form should be completed. 
On other than binding-receipt cases 
amounts in excess of $1,000 may be ap- 
plied for by using the “Special Request” 
space on the application form. 

Applications for amounts up to and 
including $5,000 will be considered on the 
non-medical basis, subject to State re- 
quirements. There is no change in the 
limits of weekly premium Industrial or 
intermediate monthly premium insurance 
at these ages. 





N. Y. SUPERVISORS TO MEET 


The members of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York City, at their 
next luncheon meeting, October 13, will 
hear Kenneth Ake, manager of the New 
York office of the Retail Credit Co. Mr. 
Ake will discuss problems of investiga- 
tions as they exist under today’s condi- 
tions. The program committee consists 
of Raymond Maechtel, CLU; Richard 
Lichterman; William Momsen, CLU; 
Brooks Palmer. Chairman is Wheeler 
H. King, CLU. 





ARTICLE ON SIS HOFFMAN 


Sis Hoffman of the home office agency 
of the Union Central Life at Cincinnati, 
who has written a million dollars in new 
business annually for the past four years, 
is the subject of an article, “She Sells 
and Sells and Sells” in the September 
issue of “Read” magazine. Author of the 
article is Homer V. Martin, correspond- 
ent in Cincinnati for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter and other insurance papers. 
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Marion Bills Talks On 
Lengthened Work Hours 


ADDRESSES LOMA IN CHICAGO 





Considers Fatigue Factor, Cost to Com- 
pany and Release of Manpower, Based 
on Survey in Hartford 





Marion A. 
Aetna Life, spoke on the problems of a 
work week longer than 40 hours in an 


sills, assistant secretary, 


address delivered before the twentieth 
annual conference of the Life Office 
Management Association at Chicago, 


September 27. 

In lengthening hours, Miss Bills said, 
three should be 
(1) how many hours can be worked ef- 
fectively on clerical jobs without the 
fatigue factor cutting general efficiency; 
(2) what is the cost to the company of 
lengthened and (3) the 
lengthening of hours release persons for 


questions considered: 


hours; will 


war work? 
No Fatigue Factor 

Surveys taken and careful records of 
job production covering the period in 
1941 when companies were on a shorter 
hour week up to the present longer hour 
week schedule, show that “there would 
seem to be no fatigue factor which needs 
to be seriously considered in a moderate 
lengthening of work hours.” 

Regarding even longer work weeks, 
Miss Bills stated: “The great probabil- 
itv is that hours which approach 50, even 
when clerical work is involved, do pro- 
duce an undesirable fatigue.” 

Miss Bills stressed the point that it 
is extremely doubtful if insurance com- 
panies can absorb without a substantial 
increase in cost ratio the part of the 
cost represented by the extra half-time 
pay involved in all hours over 40. This 
is particularly true of life companies 
which have no means of raising rates on 
the 95% or more of their business which 
is already on their books. Good man- 
agement, simplification of systems, etc., 
can result in increased efficiency but 
“the increased cost of the longer work 
week probably cannot be reduced to less 
than the extra half-time paid over 40 
hours and it will probably exceed this 
somewhat,” she said. 


Release of Manpower 

“The third consideration in lengthen- 
ing hours, the most important one since 
it is the end toward which all the rest 
are working is: Can manpower be re- 
leased?” Miss Bills continued. “It was 
the general opinion of Hartford com- 
panies that few, if any, persons could be 
released at the time hours were length- 
ened but they did believe that there 
might be restricted replacements, and this 
is exactly what happened.” 

Miss Bills further pointed out that 
with so many insurance company em- 
ployes in Hartford working from 12 to 
20 hours a week on “victory shifts” in 
local factories, an increase to a 48-hour 
week would probably force these people 
to reduce the time they spent in fac- 
tories and “even were we to release the 
nuniber of people proportioned to the 
tiime increase, the actual benefit to war 
industries would by no means be the full 
amount.” 


Trend of Reminder 
Notices Decreases 


J. SCOTT TELLS LOMA MEMBERS 





Survey of Thirty-two Companies Shows 
Complete Abandonment by Thir- 


teen Companies 





At the Life Office Management As- 
sociation meeting held in Chicago re- 
cently, James Scott, Guardian Life, dis- 
cussed “Discontinuance of the Second 
Premium Notice.” Mr. Scott said that 
although some companies are still using 
the “reminder notices,” the trend of late 
years has been in the direction of cur- 
tailing the number of notices, one re- 
minder ordinarily being favored. “Quite 
recently,” he said, “the impact of a war 
economy has lent impetus to this trend 
with the result that our membership is 
now showing distinct leanings toward 
the use of only the one notice.” 

As a result of a summary of thirty- 
two companies, Mr. Scott said that thir- 
teen have abandoned completely the use 
of a second notice, while in seven of 
them complete or partial abandonment 
may be said to be in process. Six com- 
panies have decided against making such 
a change, while the remainder as yet 
have not arrived at any definite conclu- 
sions. 

“The reasons ascribed by the six com- 
panies,” Mr, Scott said, “which are 
averse to discontinuing second notices 
for the most part resolve themselves 
down to apprehension that results may 
prove unsatisfactory or that the savings 
in labor and material which may be an- 
ticipated are small compared to the col- 
lection and possible public relations 
value of the second notice. 

“Among the companies which have not 
yet seen fit to make the complete change 
over, there are indications of preferences 
for eliminating rather than retaining the 
second notice. Extracts from their re- 
plies are: That second notices are still 
being sent to out-of-town policyholders 
but experiments are being conducted 
with the idea of refraining from doing 
so except where policyholders express 
a wish that they be continued; that fur- 
ther testing is being done with business 
of certain selected agencies or from the 
home office; that in the case of both 
life and accident & health business with 
less than a certain stipulated monthly 
premium, the reminder notice has been 
discontinued.” 

Mr. Scott reported the significant fea- 
ture of the communications received 
from the six companies still having the 
matter under consideration—and_ those 
included in this category vary in size 
from the smaller to the very large ones 
—is that they all more or less evince 
inclinations to make the change in the 
near future or at least contemplate ex- 
periments with that end in view. 





OPENS TWO JERSEY OFFICES 


The Washington National has opened 
two new offices in New Jersey, one in 
Plainfield, under management of G. S. 
Randall, and the other in Montclair, su- 
pervised by S. Mead. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
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Home Office Institute 
Complete Program 


AT EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





Annual Meeting in Chicago October 15- 
16; Names and Topics of 
Scheduled Speakers 





The complete program for the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters to be held October 15-16 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
has been announced by the president of 
the group, D. B. Alport, Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. Kansas City. Among 
those scheduled to speak are: Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, director of health, 
Chicago; R. C. McCankie, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Des Moines; Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice 
president and medical director, Connec- 
ticut General, Hartford. At the opening 
session on October 15, the annual re- 
port of the president will be submitted. 
“Present Day Underwriting” will be 
discussed by Dr. A. J. Robinson. “Main- 
tenance of Good Field and Home Office 
Underwriting Relationships” will be dis- 
cussed by R. C. McCankie. The morn- 
ing session will be concluded with the 
secretary-treasurer’s report by Carl M. 
Young, Farmers and Bankers Life of 
Wichita, and report of the standing com- 
mittees—membership, whose chairman 1s 
W. E. Jones, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent of Chattanooga; reading and refer- 
ence list by chairman John B. Ulrey, 
American United Life, Indianapolis; un- 
derwriting forms by chairman Joseph R. 
Hoffman, secretary, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville; underwriting changes by C. 
L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. 

The afternoon session will be given 
over to an Ordinary case clinic with R. 
B. Caplinger, Reserve Loan Life, Dallas, 
and T. J. McKenna, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh as discussion leaders. At the same 
time the Industrial round table session 
will meet in another part of the hotel, 
being presided over by J. M. Kirven, 
secretary, Palmetto State Life, Columbia, 
S 


The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to an Ordinary round table ses- 
sion with George Melberger, North 
American Life, Chicago, chairman. W. J. 
Barr, Fidelity Union, Dallas, will pre- 
sent a paper on “Non-medical Insur- 
ance.” The round table discussion of 
this subject being led by Joseph R. 
Hoffman, Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville. “Inspection Reports Today” is the 
subject of Longworth, United 
Benefit, Omaha, with Emmett Russell, 
Jr., Life & Casualty Co., Nashville as 
discussion leader. The subject of John 
R. Ward, United States Life, New York, 
is “Civilian Travel Hazard Outside the 
United States” and the discussion leader 


is Charles J. Smith, Pan-American Life, 
New Orleans. “Post-War Problems” js 
the title of a paper by Walter O. Menge, 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, with 
discussion by D. J. Tribble, Jr., Jeffer- 
son Standard, Greensboro. he paper 
by C. L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mutual js 
entitled “The Medical Examiner, His 
Appointment and Training,” and the 
final subject of the Ordinary round table 
session will be “Underwriting Risks 
Classified 4-F or Discharged from Mili- 
tary Service” by R. F. Veazey, Indian- 
apolis Life; with discussion by F. L, 
Rexford, Illinois Bankers Life, Mon- 
mouth, 

Following the Ordinary round table 
further committee reports will be pre- 
sented, including those of the auditing, 
resolution and nominating committee, 
This will be followed by the election 
of officers. 

At the Saturday afternoon session Dr, 
H. W. Dingman, medical director, Con- 
tinental Assurance, Chicago, will present 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, director of 
health, Chicago, whose subject is “Pub- 
lic Health Service.” After Dr. Bunde- 
sen’s talk, further time will be devoted 
to discussion of the round table sub- 
jects and unfinished business of the 
meeting with final adjournment late in 
the afternoon. 





Pension Trusts Ruling 


(Continued from Page 5) 


allowed only in an amount properly ap- 
plicable to renegotiable business, such 
amount to be determined in accordance 
with the principles applicable to the 
segregation of expenses generally. 

“6. Where the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has disapproved a plan or 
finally disallowed as a taxable expense 
any part of the payments made under 
any such plan, such disallowed payments 
should not be allowed as a cost against 
renegotiable business without the ex- 
press approval of the War Departinent 
Price Adjustment Board.” 





Scranton Life Changes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


nance of the University of Pennsylvania, 
began his insurance career with the 
Scranton Life in January, 1911, was ap- 
pointed registrar in 1918, actuary in 
1920, assistant secretary in 1926 and vice 
president in 1932. He is consulting ac- 
tuary for fraternal societies, a member 
of the Philadelphia Actuaries’ Club and 
a council member of the Fraternal Ac- 
tuarial Association. 





Lydia Metzger, Northern Life oi Se- 
attle, was guest of honor at a banquet 
given by the company on the occasion 
of her twentieth year of service in the 
company’s Portland office. 
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| gies OF GAS RATIONING, Americans 
are learning how to walk all over again. 


[n addition, thousands are working long hours 
at jobs where they stand or walk, or operate 
a machine with their feet. 


All this makes it advisable to know more 
about your feet, their health and care. 


The foot is a complicated structure contain- 
ing 26 bones connected by ligaments. Some of 
these ligaments are among the most powerful 
in the body. Shocks in walking are absorbed 
by the leg muscles through tendons attached 
to the bones of the foot. 

Like any complicated machine, the feet can 
get out of order. Poor habits of walking or 
standing, or the wearing of improperly fitted 
shoes, if long continued, can force the feet out 
of shape. 

Habitual toeing out, for example, either in 
standing or walking, is a common cause of 
weak or flat feet. Even perfectly healthy feet 
may rebel against unaccustomed hours of 
extra duty. 


Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammertoes 


When ctotlian feet go on a wartime schedule 


are indications that something is wrong. Per- 
haps it is the shoes you are wearing. Such dan- 
ger signs indicate the need of a visit to a podi- 
atrist-chiropodist or an orthopedic doctor. 


If your feet protest at the end of the day, 
perhaps your shoes are improperly fitted, or 
unsuited to your work. Your posture may be at 
fault, or your feet may not be getting enough 
rest. You may have sinking of the arches, so 
that your feet require more support than is 
given by ordinary shoes. 


New shoes should be comfortable when you 
first put them on. “Breaking in” shoes really 
means “breaking in” your feet! 

When you buy shoes, try on both shoes and 
test the fit both standing and walking. Select 
shoes for the job they are to do! High, narrow 
heels are unsuitable for long hours of standing 
or walking. They may upset the body balance 
and cause strain in muscles of the feet, legs, 
and back. 

Good foot health is important not only to 
foot comfort, but to the health of the entire 
body. It is difficult to get all the exercise you 





need, when your feet are not in good condition. 
If the lack of exercise results in increased 
weight, the strain on the feet may become still 
greater. The wisest course is to do everything 
to prevent foot trouble from developing. 

Actually, your foot health can be better 
than ever under wartime’s extra demands, if 
you observe the rules of foot hygiene and wear 
properly fitted shoes. 

On request, Metropolitan wi!l send you a 
folder about foot care, “Light On Your Feet.” 
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Home-made Scooter, Designer 





Robert E. Hall, son of Charles FE. 
Hall, assistant director of agencies, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, of Springfield is 


the designer of the above pictured three- 


wheel scooter. The basic materials of 
the scooter are a discarded metal bed, 
transmission lining from an ancient 
Model T Ford, a bicycle sprocket and 
chain and an empty turpentine can. 
Young Hall is now a member of the 
Army Air Force, Eastern Technical 
Training Command. He is at the 
Miami Beach training center. 


Kastner Report 
(Continued from Page 7) 


representing but 28% and 1% of the 
total ordinary and industrial office per- 
sonnel and fieldmen, respectively, on 
March 1, 1943.” 
hen and Salary Stabilization 

Mr. Kastner spoke of the several steps 
looking toward clarification of wage and 
salary regulations, and presented the 
latest developments in the situation as 
follows: 

“A few days 
amendments, the 
issued amended 


September 
Treasury Department 
Salary Stabilization 
Regulations, which, among other changes, 
deleted the sentence which exempted, 
from those increases requiring approval, 
increases in compensation resulting from 
increased sales by employes compensated 
on a commission basis, notwithstanding 
change in the 


after the 


that there was no per- 
centage of commission. It appears that 
this omission was by design, and that 
it is the intention of the Treasury De- 


partment to issue an ‘explanation’ of 
the application of salary stabilization to 
employes (not including independent 
contractors) compensated on a commis- 
sion, or part commission and part salary, 
basis. The Treasury Department intends, 
it appears from developments during the 


past two weeks, to restrict such com- 
pensation to the amount paid the em- 
ploye in 1942, with the result that an 
employe might, by this time, have al- 
ready earned more than his allowed 
compensation for the year. 

“The Treasury Regulations, of course, 
apply only to those employes receiving 


more than $5,000, or less than $5,000 if 
employed in executive, administrative or 
professional capacities. However, it is 
believed that the War Labor Board will 
issue regulations, paralleling the Treas- 
ury Regulations, within the near future, 
covering those employes earning less 
than $5,000. Many companies will be 
adversely affected should such a plan 
become fully operative. Doubtless the 
Treasury Department will be besieged 
with protests as this new proposal be- 
comes more widely publicized.” 
Consumer Credit-Regulation W 
The scope of Consumer Credit-Regu- 
lation W promulgated by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been expanded to cover all types 








| HEARD On The WAY 





Washington ruling that salesmen on 
commission cannot be paid more in 1943 
than in 1942 has eit ni plenty of at- 
tention in the insurance business as it 
has in all other business fields. At pres- 
ent, the ruling applies only to salesmen 
earning more than $5,000 annually unless 
they have executive duties. It 1s hoped 
that there is no finality about this ruling. 
Certainly, agents on their way to writing 
$1,000,000 a year and hoping to make the 
Million Dollar Round Table this year 
should go right ahead writing all the 
insurance they can and make the Round 
Table, and not worry about whether a 
Washington ruling will preclude the pos- 
sibility of their having a larger income 
in 1943 than in 1942. You never can tell 
about these things. Matter may eventu- 
ally be handled to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. 


On September 29 Minnesota went over 


the top in the Third War Loan Drive. 
Sales reported to the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank by close of business 
September 28 pushed the September 
total to $221 982.960, which is 103% of 
the $216,000,000 quota. O. J. Arnold, 
president, Northwestern National Life, 
was chairman of the Minnesota Wat 
Finance Committee. Only five other 
states crossed the 100% line ahead of 


Minnesota, the Treasury Department re- 
ported. Efforts of the state’s 50,000 
volunteer workers continued unabated 
until the finish of the drive to roll up 
the largest possible excess over quota. 

“We are proud that Minnesota ranks 
so near the top in achieving one major 
objective of the drive, which is to sell 
more bonds to more people,” Mr. Arnold 
said. 

Uncle Francis. 


credit, Mr. Kastner. said, 
last year the several Fed- 
Banks were at odds on the 
egulation to life 


of consumer 
and this time 
eral Reserve 
applicability of the 


company advances to their agents. <A 
ruling of June 26, 1943, he said, exempts 
such advances to agents under certain 


circumstances, principally conditioned 
that there be no absolute liability on the 
individual agent’s part to repay the ad- 
vance. Mr. Kastner expressed the opin- 
ion that the decisive factor is whether 
or not there is an absolute promise on 
the part of the agent independent from 
any commission schedule to repay in 
two or more installments, and continued: 

“The situation was thus cleared up by 
the ruling in a manner as satisfactory 
as could be hoped, in view of prior rul- 
ings by the hoard that advances by em- 
ployers and firms to employes and sales 
men were subject to the regulation. Now, 
by observing the conditions set forth in 
the rulings of June 26, it is possible for 
companies and their agents to escape 
the onerous burdens of the restrictions 
set forth in the regulation in so far as 
matters of agency financing are con- 
cerned.” 

Foreign Funds Control 

A serious problem in connection with 
foreign funds control, Mr. Kastner said, 
is concerned with the payment of death 
claims to beneficiaries residing in the 
United States on policies covering lives 
of members of the armed who 
died or were killed in blocked countries. 
The Treasury Department indicated that 
a license must first be obtained before 
the proceeds could be paid to the ben- 
eficiary. 

While not conceding that such a li 
necessary, Mr. Kastner. said, 
the headquarters office of the ALC ob- 
tained such a license from the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Chicago for all mem- 
ber companies, relieving member com- 
panies from the necessity of obtaining 
a special license each time such a claim 
might arise. 

Concluding Topics 

Mr. Kastner concluded with six top- 
ics: pension trust developments, Commis- 
sioners Uniform Appraisal Forms, valu- 
ation of bond purchases, anti- 


forces 


cense ois 


assets, 


inflation cooperating advertising, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and gen- 
eral activities. Because of increased 
taxes, the devotion of corporate funds 
to employe’s trusts and retirement plans, 
he said, has assumed larger proportions 
than ever before; conflicting schools of 
thought are evident, questioning whether 
this enlarged field is one in which com- 
panies should engage too heavily, even 
though field force personnel are press- 
ing for its adoption and retention. 

Further conferences with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners will be held in con- 
nection with uniform appraisal forms 
and valuation of assets. 

The July holdings of Government 
bonds by all life companies were ap- 
proximately $11,000,000,000, and it is es- 
timated that purchases in the third war 
loan drive will increase the total by 
$2.000,000,000 or more. 

The life companies’ cooperative anti- 
inflation advertising campaign appears 
in 286 newspapers in 176 cities, reaching 
26,000,000 families, with farm paper 
reaching 5,500,000 rural families. 

It is rumored, said Mr. Kastner, that 
efforts may be made by the Administra- 
tion to work out some form of National 


Service Life Insurance to the general 
public; “some labor elements are al- 
ready advocating the post-war crea- 


Insurance Agency 
insurance and other 
to the people 


tion of a Federal 
which will sell ‘life 
basic insurance policies’ 
at cost.” 


C bie: Geadicodn 
(Continued from Page 10) 


if determination of membership in a 
class—any class—is deferred. 

“Fortunately, an insurance company 
may seek a declaratory judgment” he 
said, “and many states now have the 
uniform act. In connection with con- 
flicts that develop through class designa- 
tions this remedy wil prove useful where 
the class term involves status. At least 
that issue can be litigated when courts 
are cooperative. Most jurisdictions have 
interpleader statutes, and there are two 
such general enactments; one relates 
exclusively to insurance claims. Inter- 
pleader is helpful, when it is available, 
but there can be no interpleader in the 
absence of concurrent adverse claims.” 

He warned also that since class desig- 
nations are new, there being very few, 
as recently as ten years ago and that it 
is reasonable to suppose that sooner or 
later some claimant will be missed when 
the policy proceeds are disbursed among 
class beneficiaries. 


MANAGERS TROPHY AWARDED 
The Hartford General Agents & Man- 
Association were formally pre- 
sented with the Managers Magazine 
trophy for the vears 1941-1942-1943, the 
award of which had been previously an- 
nounced at the National Association 
meeting at Pittsburgh last month. By 
winning again next year the Hartford 
Association will gain permanent posses- 
sion of this trophy. Officers of the as- 
sociation are Glenn B. Dorr, president, 
and John G. Havens, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





agers 


CHICAGO CLU CONFERENCE 

The members of the Chicago chapter, 
CLU, will hear Randolph Paul, general 
counsel, U. S. Treasury, and Ben S. Mc- 
Giveran, Compensation Research Bu- 
reau, at the chapter’s economic confer- 
ence, October 15, Robert J. Murphy, 
chairman of the publicity committee an- 
nounced. Mr. Paul will discuss “Simpli- 
feation of Our Tax Laws,” Mr. McGiv- 
eran’s topic will be “Building a Pension 
Plan.” Neil H. Jacoby, professor of 
finance and secretary of the University 
of Chicago, will also address the con- 
ference on “Post-War Economic Expan- 
sion, the Individual and the Collective 
Task.” 





UNION MUTUAL GAINS 
September paid business of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me., exceeded 


that of the corresponding period a year 
ago by 18% 





"WANTED:—Group 


man: experienced in all phases of 


insurcnce 


group casualty coverages, by lurge 
midwest casualty company planning 
to enter group field. Prefer man with 
Give full 
Replies will be kept strictly 
Box 1485, The Eastern 
41 Maiden Lane, New 


Home Office experience. 
details. 
confidential.” 
Underwriter, 
York 7, N. Y. 














PLAN CAPITAL INCREASE 


Kansas City Life Proposes to Raise 
Capital $4,000,000; Stockholders to 
Vote December 8 
Kansas City Life proposes to increase 
its capital to $4,000,000 through the issu- 
ance of a stock dividend, W. E. Bixby, 
president, announced. The increase in 
capital stock from 10,000 to 40,000 shares 
will be in the form of a stock dividend 
coming from the unassigned surplus. 
After the transfer the company will have 
an unassigned surplus in excess of 

$4,000,000. 

The action of the board of directors 
will be submitted to stockholders at a 
special meeting in Kansas City, Decem- 
ber & The distribution will be made to 
stockholders of record October 5. Presi- 
dent Bixby said that no increase in total 
cash dividends was contemplated. In- 
stead of an annual rate of $16 a share, 
the company hopes to maintain an an- 
nual rate of $4 per share on the new 
stock. 

It was also announced that insurance 
in force for the first nine months of 
1943 increased over $9,500,000, bringing 
the total amount at present in force to 
$524,700,000. Assets were $145,000,000 
Government bond holdings on Septem- 
ber 30 were $42,493,000—up  $9,000,00) 
since the first of the year. Total death 
claims on policyholders killed in action 
amount to $255,500. Real estate owned 
was reduced to about $5,250,000. 

Directors elected Ray B. Lucas, gen- 
eral counsel, to the board, filling the 
vacancy resulting from the death of C. 


A. Neal. 





Farewell Party to Elaine 
Eginton; Leaving N. E. Mutual 


Elaine Eginton, who has been twenty 
years with the New England Mutual in 
New York City and who is one of the 
oldest in point of service in the H 
Arthur Schmidt Agency of that com- 
pany, was given a farewell party re- 
cently on the eve of her leaving the 
agency. Her future plans are to spend 
two or three months with her brother 
and his family in Arizona. 

As a farewell gift her associates in 
the Schmidt agency presented Miss 
Eginton with an alligator hand bag, and 
General Agent Schmidt personally gave 
her a substantial check in appr jation 


of many years of valuable service. When 
she joined the organization it had a 
branch office status with E. W. Allen 


Lter, in the Allen & 
Schmidt regime, Miss Eginton served 
as manager. Later, in the Allen & 
which post she has continued in the H 
Arthur Schmidt agency set up. 


as manager. 





ALBANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The members of the Albany Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters held its open 
ing dinner meeting and heard ‘tober! 
B. Coolidge, superintendent of acencies 
Aetna Life, talk on “The Market -What 
to Sell Today.” President E. 1 Car 
lough, Jr. Mutual Benefit, outlined th 
association’s plans for the year. Other 


officers include Louis C. Smith John 
Hancock, and Royal M. Gibbo, Unio! 
Central, vice presidents; nationa! com 
mitteemen, Marcus R. Mabee, Prudential, 
and Edward Gettings, Northwestern Mu 
tual. 
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Celebrating New Jersey’s Bond Drive Results 

































Handy & 


Boesser 






John E. Manning, Collector of Internal Revenue and State Administrator of 
New Jersey in Third War Loan, is second from left. At his right is) George E. 
Potter, Prudential vice president, vice chairman; at his left are Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace; Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president, Prudential, chairman, and 
Horace K. Corbin, Prudential director, vice chairman. 

The Third War Loan in the State of New Jersey 
by many millions of dollars, with some sections of the state yet to be heard from. 
Participating in this campaign were several members of the home office staff of 
the Prudential Insurance Co., headed by President Franklin D’Olier, as chairman, 
and Vice President George E. Potter, vice chairman. Others were Frederic H. 
Yeomans, supervisor, who assisted State Administrator John E. Manning at head- 
quarters; Frank J. Price, Jr., associate manager, advertising and publications, who 









has been over-subscribed 


directed the statewide publicity; Kerby H. Fisk, associate manager, and Norman L. 
Mansfield, assistant public utility engineer, both of the bond department, wh 
directed the house-to-house canvass. In addition, hundreds of Prudential field 


agents joined with representatives of other companies in a_statewide solicitation. 
Horace Kk. Corbin, president of the Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, who is a 
director of the P rudential, also served as a vice chairman of the state organization. 





BUY FIVE FLYING FORTRESSES SUN LIFE BOND PURCHASES 


The 14,000 employes of the Metro- Arthur B. Wood, president of the Sun 
politan Life celebrated the conclusion of Life of Canada, announced that the com- 
their war bond drive, the over-subscrip- pany’s total investment in United States 


3onds is now $137,636,161. 
$20,000,000 in U. S. 


Government 
The company bought 


tion by the company’s personnel in the 
United States by an estimated $150,000 


or more of a $2,250,000 Third War Loan Government Bonds during the Third 
; Mert lar Los Jrive | ae ‘ar Z 
Bond campaign to purchase five Flying W ur Loan Drive. U. S. War Loan 
ieee ae ff rhe ~ Bonds purchased during the last twelve 
ortresses, The home o ice employes, months total over $54,000,000 or more 
"0% of whom are women, raised among than the total premiums collected by the 


themselves $900,000 or more than one- Sun Life in the United States over the 
third of the sational Flying Fortress ‘%@™me period. The company now has 
Sis over $392,000,000 invested in bonds of 


tund quota. In a supplementary volun- 
teer Bondadier drive through September 


the United Nations. 
EQUITABLE STAFF SALES BIG 
Following a patriotic rally held at the 
Manhattan ns on August 24th, the 
several hundred Agency Representatives 


31,517 bonds were sold to individuals for 
a total of more than $9,225,000, exceeding 
ir goal of 50,000 individual sales. Com- 
pany agents accounted for $5,775,000 in 


sales, Since Pearl Harbor the 42,000 of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
employes of the Metropolitan through- of the U. S. in New York City and the 
ui the country have purchased more  ceyeral thousand members of the Home 
$5,100,000 in war bonds and the (Office Force joined in the campaign for 
pany itself has invested $1,000,050,000 the sale of Third War Loan Bonds. 
i war securities, $425,000,000 of it dur- Serving in conjunction with the entire 
ing the Third War Loan. Insurance Division, the Equitable Agents 
—— and Employees sold a total of 17,128 
BANKERS LIFE WAR BONDS "at aggregating $10,963,000. This 
: = i . ‘quitable campaign was under the gen- 
, © Bankers Life of Des Moines eral chairmanship of Arthur P. Carroll, 
an ht $21,000,000 in War Bonds during Agency Assistant. Agence vy Manager A. 
hird War Loan Campaign, bring-  Bleetstein was Chairman in charge of 
fs the company’s total investment in the Agency sales force. The latter 
Sh ed States Government Bonds to wound up the campaign with a total of 
»1<',064,000. Every member of the com- 3,916 Bond sales aggregating $8,584,534. 
pany's home office staff made a bond Over 13,200 sales were made by the 
a lasé in addition to regular pur- Home Office representatives. The com 
“iascs under the payroll allotment plan. bined organizations worked objectively 
In ding payroll allotment purchases, to effect the largest possible number of 
ne total purchases of bonds for the — sales in line with the desire of the U. S. 
Month of September exceed the com- Treasury Department to secure the wid 
Pans total home office payroll for the est possible distribution of the War 
u h by 25%, Bonds. 





. 





Meadows Heads National 
Of Vt. General Agents 


The General Agents Association of 
the National Life of Vermont announced 
the election of the following officers to 
serve for the ensuing year: president, 
Rk. Clinton Meadows, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
vice president, Walter J. Stoessel, Los 
Angeles; secretary-treasurer, Clyde R. 
Welman, Memphis; member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Robert P. Burroughs, 
Manchester, N. H.; Edgar T. Wells, New 
York City; Truman H. Cummings, 
Cleveland; Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia. 


MUTUAL LIFE QUALIFIERS 


the Mutual Life of 
New York already have qualified for 
membership in the company’s National 
Field Club the current club, J. 
Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies announced. They are Jacob 
Shoul, Boston, field club president and 
top producer in the company for the 
club year recently closed; Lows Meister, 
Harttord, vice president of the field club, 
Northeast Division; Allan W. Jackson, 
Buffalo agency; Cornelius J. McCole, 
Scranton agency, and Orlyn N. Robert- 
Angeles agency. Mr. Hull 
pointed out that producers have until 
June, 1944 to qualify. 


Five producers ot 


ior 


son, Los 


INTERNAL REVENUE LETTER 

Gustave Simons, New York lawyer, is 
in receipt of a letter from Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Mooney 
responding to a request for information 
relative to recent regulations of the 
Treasury respecting past service credits 
in employes’ trust plans. The Deputy 
Commissioner wrote: 

“In cases where no credit is allowed 
for past service and the plan provides 
for benefits based upon a percentage of 
compensation without regard to years of 
service, the contributions to be made on 
a level premium basis, the total amounts 
paid with respect to each participating 
employe should be shown in the column 
designated as ‘current service’.” 


N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSES 

New York University, School of Com- 
merce, will again offer insurance courses 
preparing for the insurance broker’s 
examinations, CLU examinations, and 
Life Office Management Association ex- 
aminations. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon the new developments in 
the insurance business, such as the new 
standard fire insurance policy and group 
pensions for industrial firms. 


NAMED ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


The Great-West Life announces that 
}: E.. Morrison, F. A. S., F. A. TA, 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 


who has been connected 
with the company since 1932, has for the 
last three years been general super 
visor of the statistical department. 


Mr. Morrison, 


MUTUAL LIFE BOND SELLERS 

Home office employes and New York 
City agencies of the Mutual Life of New 
York sold war bonds to 6,877 bond buy- 
ers for a total of $3,100,000 in the Third 
War Loan Drive, Julian S. Myrick, sec- 
ond vice _president and chairman of the 


company’s Third War Loan Committee, 
announced. Over 82% of the entire or- 
ganization sold at least one bond, Mr. 
Myrick said, while more than 25% sold 


bonds to at least five people. 


EXCEEDS BOND QUOTA 
Des Moines insurance companies pur- 
chased $41,725,000 worth of War Bonds 
in the Third War Loan Drive, exceeding 
their quota by $5,000,000 it was an- 
nounced by James Hubbell, chairman of 


the Polk county war loan committee. 
Charles D. High of the Grannis agen- 

cy, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati, was elect- 

ed president of the Cincinnati Junior 


Chamber of Commerce. 





Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











SCHOOL 
agency casluers 
being con- 
the com- 
direction 


HANCOCK CASHIERS’ 

\ school for general 
of the John Hancock is now 
ducted at the home office of 
pany. Classes are under the 
of Radcliffe R. Massey and John A. 
Sjobert, with members of various home 
office departments taking an active part. 
J. Harry Wood, second. vice president 
and manager of general agencies, in in- 
augurating the course remarked: “Train- 
ing and retraining of agency cashiers is 
just important as training and re- 
training of agents. New problems are 
being faced by agency ps, sé and new 
techniques are constantly being devel- 
om We hope through these courses 
to keep our cashiers up to date, so they 
can render top service to the clients of 
our agencies. We are placing particular 
emphasis on the special duties of the 
cashier which arise as a direct result of 
the war situation.” 


as 


EQUITABLE GROUP CASE 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has underwritten a Group insurance plan 
covering employes of Henry Holt & Co., 
Inc. New York book publishers. The 
company is paying the entire cost of 
Group life insurance, ranging in amounts 
from $1,000 to $5,000 for individual em- 
ployes in accordance with earnings, and 
of Group hospital expense insurance and 
surgical benefits for employes, their 
wives, and children between three months 
and eighteen years of age. 


T. D. HAMMOND PROMOTED 

T. Denton Hammond, assistant gen- 
eral agent in the Los Angeles general 
agency of the Aetna Life, has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent with his 
father, Wilmer M. Hammond. The new 
associated general agent started his in- 


surance career in the cashier’s office of 
the agency, subsequently going to the 
statistical department, production rec- 


ords, agent, and assistant general agent. 
He graduated from the company’s home 
office life insurance school. He is study- 
ing for the CLU degree, having already 
passed three sections. 


MAJOR R. E. PURDY O ON RADIO 


Major Robert E. Purdy, formerly a 
Group representative of the Aetna Life 
in Charleston, W. Va., recently took 
part in the radio program, “The Army 


which was broadcast over 
a nation-wide Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem hook-up. In the broadcast, Major 
Purdy told the story of his Army career. 
His plane, “Sad Music,” was with an 
American squadron which assisted the 


Air Forces,” 


Eighth Army in its advance from El 
\lamein. Major Purdy has been in the 
service since August, 1941. 


HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 

A two-day sales conference was held 
by the Fred E. Kramer Agencies of Erie, 
Pa., Ohio National, at the company’s 
home office in Cincinnati, last week. 
Future sales plans were discussed with 
home office coeentenes in a series of 
business meeting 


TO HEAR H. I BROWNLEE 

Harold S. Brownlee, CLU, general 
agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on “Definiteness” at 
the supper meeting of the Washington, 
Pa. branch of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters Association, at the Y.M.C.A., 
Washington, October 13. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

Few persons in this country have been 
able to live through the last five days 
without having had it brought to their 
attention that this is Fire Prevention 
Week. Observation of the week in 1943 
is unquestionably upon a broader base 
than ever before, with a greater num- 
ber of people enthusiastically receptive 
to fire prevention instruction than in 
any other year since Fire Prevention 
Week has been recognized nationally. 
The wholehearted participation of the 
citizenry of the United States in Fire 
Prevention Week programs in many 
communities in every state is decidedly 
encouraging to those men and organi- 
zations which for years have sought to 
arouse the public to conscious efforts to 
cut down fire hazards. 

There is no doubt that the war has 
accomplished much to focus the atten- 
tion of millions of individuals upon fire 
prevention problems. People _ realize 
more keenly than ever how dangerous 
to the nation’s war effort fire losses can 
be, irrespective of whether fires are 
caused by enemy agents or just plain 
carelessness by Mr. or Mrs. John Q. 
Public. 

The lessons learned and habits ac- 
quired now should carry over into the 
post war period and have a beneficial 
effect then. The entire movement has 
received such a tremendous stimulus in 
the last year or two that it may be pos- 
sible to believe that the public will come 
to accept fire prevention teachings as 
part of everyday life, a goal many have 
considered impossible of attainment. 
Certainly thousands of public spirited 
citizens this week have volunteered to 
spread the principles of property con- 
servation and their fine efforts deserve 
permanent success. 

Insurance companies, organizations 
and producers have all cooperated splen- 
didly in the effort to prevent needless 
fire losses. They have worked with the 
United States Army, Navy, War Ship- 
ping Administration, state and munici- 
pal authorities, war factory owners and 
operators, Civilian Defense groups, rail- 
roads, chambers of commerce and other 
civic bodies, boards of education and 
many other groups to contribute to the 
success of fire prevention movements. 
Insurance cannot and does not seek to 
claim all the honors for what has been 
achieved, but it has been a leader for 
many years in the furtherance of fire 
prevention and deserves recognition for 
public service. 


HOBBS GIVES McCORMACK A 
LESSON IN RATE ADEQUACY 


Clarence W. Hobbs, the insurance 
commissioners’ representative on the 
staff of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, did the workmen’s 
compensation business a good turn when 
he recently responded to certain rating 
criticisms made by Commissioner James 
M. McCormack of Tennessee. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack had delivered a scorchingly hot 
blast in the direction of the National 
Council, scoring its proposed rating pro- 
gram in its entirety and disputing the 
computations which prompted the coun- 
cil to order an increase of 7.7% in Ten- 
nessee compensation rates. A major 
point in Mr. McCormack’s reasoning was 
that instead of a rate increase his state 
should have a reduction in compensa- 
tion rates of 18.3%. 


From his background of many years 
of experience in the field of compensa- 
tion rate making plus his own adminis- 
tration as commissioner of insurance in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Hobbs composed a 
reply to Commissioner McCormack 
which, in the opinion of many, is a mas- 
terpiece. What attracted particular at- 
tention was his frank comments on the 
inadequacy of a rate in Tennessee which 
would be 18.3% lower than that pres- 
ently in effect. He called to Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s attention that most commis- 
sioners appreciate the fact that carriers 
cannot write at inadequate rates without 
impairing their solvency, and that if his 
propositions were to be adopted the Na- 
tional Council and private insurance 
would be “out the window.” 


To be sure the carriers will stand for 
a moderate inadequacy in rates so long 
as they come out even on other lines. 
But Mr. Hobbs was certain that a gross 
inadequacy in rates (such as Mr. Mc- 
Cormack proposed) would be quite an- 
other matter, particularly at a_ time 
when the largest of the collateral lines 
—automobile liability—has been very 
badly wrecked. He reasoned that risks 
having large operations outside of the 
state might be covered, or risks particu- 
larly choice for one reason or another. 
But for other risks, Mr. Hobbs said the 
only way coverage could be obtained 
would be through a commission greatly 
reduced, or at a rate above manual “if 
this could be legitimately obtained.” 

He assured Commissioner McCormack 
that this is no figment of the imagina- 
tion. It has happened in every state 








Bachrach 


ROBERT E. DINEEN 


Robert E. Dineen, newly appointed 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
has been busy getting acquainted with 
the personnel and work of the Depart- 
ment since he first came to the New 
York City office last week. Formerly an 
attorney with a Syracuse law firm rep- 
resenting many insurance companies he 
has specialized in insurance law and it 
will not take long for him to get into 
his stride as Superintendent. 


* * * 


George E. Edmondson, of Tampa, Fla., 
grand guardian of the Blue Goose, and 
Mrs. Edmondson were guests of honor 
at a cocktail party and reception at 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Linnell. Officers 
of the Minnesota pond and their wives 
were guests. During his stay in Minne- 
apolis Mr. Edmondson also attended a 
football meeting of the Kiwanis club as 
the guest of Wheaton A. Williams of 
the Fred L. Gray Co. He told of some 
of the games he has witnessed this Fall. 

- 


J. M. Mitchell, assistant general agent, 
Aetna Life, San Francisco, a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard, is in charge of a 
unit patrolling some of the beaches. 
Dogs are in active service as sentries 
there walking the beaches with guards- 


men, 
* * * 


Troy W. Appleby, president of the 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, has been 
named chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee for reelection of Councilman Rus- 
sell Wilson, former mayor of Cincinnati. 

1 ce 


C. C. Fraizer, Director of Insurance of 
Nebraska, asked court authority to re- 
insure the business of Pathfinder Life of 
Grand Island, Neb., with Postal Life and 
Casualty of Kansas City. 





where a gross inadequacy of rates has 
existed. 

Then, to substantiate his position on 
this point, Mr. Hobbs gave a closeup of 
the present mood of the companies. No 
spirit of cheery optimism now prevails. 
They are having a lot of grief with the 
personnel situation. Their expenses are 
high; their tax burdens are heavy. And 
if they make a profit, a goodly slice of 
it goes to the Government. Beyond the 
war period, the companies see a period 
of depression and of reconstruction 

(Continued on Page 49) 





Robert S. Glass, vice president of the 
Great American, observed his {i'tieth 
anniversary with the company on ‘cto- 
ber 1. In honor of the occasion lh was 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the Drug 
& Chemical Club in New York City. 
given by the officers of the company at 
which he was presented with the gold 
watch and fifty cigars. Born in Vhilg- 
delphia, Mr. Glass joined the William 
Arrott agency of that city, which repre- 
sented the Great American, in 1882, A 
year later he became assistant <pecial 
agent of the company in the Middle de- 
partment. He went to the home office 
in 1896 as agency superintendent in 
charge of the Middle department and 
later was placed in charge of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States. As secretary 
of the Great American he had charge 
of the Southwestern States. Since his 
appointment as vice president about 
fifteen years ago Mr. Glass has been 
closely associated with the agency de- 
partment as assistant to Vice President 
A. R. Phillips. 

x * * 


Rawdon W. Myers, vice president and 
comptroller of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, last week observed his 
thirty-fifth anniversary with the organi- 
zation. He joined the Aetna on October 
1, 1908, and was elected to his present 
position in 1929. Mr. Myers has taken a 
prominent part in civic affairs in both 
Hartford and West Hartford and is 
president of the Governmental Research 
Institute, Inc. During the last war, he 
served overseas as a captain with the 
101st Machine Gun Battalion. 

+ ee & 


C. R. Hewitt, who operates a local 
agency in a community of fifty persons 
in northern Minnesota, is chairman of 
the rural agents’ committee of the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents. 
His annual premium volume runs around 
$20,000 and he covers a rather wide ter- 
ritory in a sparsely settled section of 


the state. 
* * x 


Herman Robinson, general agent Trav- 
elers at 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has completed thirty years with that 
company. 





Mitchel! Studio 
LAWRENCE E. ENSOR 


Lawrence E. Ensor, State A! (ore! 
of Baltimore County, recently ap) ointed 
State Insurance Commissioner 0! Mary- 
land by Governor Herbert R. ( (oneh 


succeeds John B. Gontrum, was 
recently named to a vacancy the 
bench in the Third Judicial Circuit. 4 
report of Mr. Ensor’s appointment 4) 
peared in a recent issue of The !.aste! 


Underwriter. 
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Insurance Men Among Those Hon- 
oring Jesse H. Jones Here 


One of the most representative gath- 
erings of personalities in the world of 
business, insurance and finance that | 
have yet seen was the dinner of the 
New York Board of Trade at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria last week. It was com- 
memorating the seventieth anniversary 
of this important body and also the first 
anniversary of the Latin-American sec- 


tion of the New York Board. That Latin- 
\merican section has gone over in a big 
way and its forums and other functions 
are doing much in making Americans 
better acquainted with their South Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Floyd N. Dull, vice president Conti- 
nental Casualty, is president of New 
York Board of Trade. Honor guest at 
the dinner was Jesse H. Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, and head of many other 
things in Washington. During the eve- 
ning a plaque was presented to the vet- 
eran Washington administrator for_his 
years of distinguished service to the Gov- 
ernment. Among other duties he is chair- 
man of the executive committee, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. Chairman 
of the Latin-American section of the 
New York Board of Trade is John B. 
Glenn. Chairman of the New York 
3oard of Trade is Percy C. Magnus. 

There was an unusually large insur- 

ance turnout at the dinner. On the re- 
ception committee were Alfred M. Best, 
publisher; Ray §S. Choate, vice presi- 
dent, American Automobile; Bernard M. 
Culver, president, and Frank A. Christen- 
sen, executive vice president, America 
Fore; Vincent Cullen, president, Na- 
tional Surety; John A. Diemand, presi- 
dent, Insurance Co. of North America; 
Richard V. Goodwin, vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; Arthur F, La- 
frentz, president, American Surety; J. E. 
Lewis, vice president, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies; W. E. McKell, president, 
New York Casualty; Gustav R. Michel- 
sen, Hall & Henshaw; Kenneth Spencer, 
president, Globe Indemnity; Harold V. 
Smith, president, Home; Arthur Snyder, 
treasurer, A. M. Best Co. 
_ Many other insurance men attended, 
including Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
and F. H. Ecker, chairman, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Jesse S. Phillips, Great Amer- 
ican; E, W. Elwell, U. S. manager, Royal 
Exchange; W. F. Beyer and Herbert 
Taylor, vice presidents, Home; Ugo 
Guerini, manager, American Foreign In- 
surance Association; William F. Dooley, 
vice president, America Fore; Martin J. 
O’Brien, vice president, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty; E. M, Allen, executive vice presi- 
deni, National Surety. 

Among companies which had _ tables 
were American Surety, Alfred M. Best 
Co., Continental Casualty, America Fore, 
Hail & Henshaw, Home, Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America; Marsh 
& McLennan National Surety. 

_ One of frankest and bluntest speakers 
in America, no one knows how Secre- 
tary Jones will handle a topic until he 


























gets on his feet. What he said the other 
night won rounds of appreciative ap- 
plause because he took an optimistic 
view of post-war enterprise and neces- 
sity of its protection. 

Mr. Jones declared that the Govern- 
ment should get out of active industry 
as soon as it can without too much un- 
necessary loss and he declared that busi- 
ness itself will do well to recognize the 
taxpayers’ investments when negotiating 
for Government-owned plants and sup- 
plies and “not expect too many bar- 
gains.” Post-war planning must take 
into account other countries, especially 
those which have been invaded, he said. 
It must include the reconstruction of 
their enterprise as well as their people. 
Of course, the United States cannot be 
expected to shoulder the whole load, but 
in Mr. Jones’ opinion, “we must so plan 
as to give our own people work, and, 
in cooperation with other nations, be of 
every possible assistance to the people 
of those countries that have suffered 
most.” 

The Secretary of Commerce does not 
think that private initiative alone can 
do the job of solving post-war problems 
and in many instances the Government 
must continue to have a hand. The 
Government must make investments and 
take risks that private industry cannot 
afford to take just as the Government 
has financed industrial expansion to meet 
war demands. Many war plants, he 
thinks, can be converted to the produc- 
tion of peace-time requirements, and to 
avoid monopolies and too much concen- 
tration people should have the first call 
on such plants. 

President Dull of New York Board of 
Trade is one of the best known casualty 
executives in New York, and has been 
in the casualty field thirty years. He 
started as a special agent of the Travel- 
ers in Detroit, then served as its special 
representative in Cleveland and as assist- 
ant manager and manager in New York. 
From 1923 to 1930 he was with the Com- 
mercial Casualty as resident vice presi- 
dent and manager in New York, taking 
his present post with Continental Cas- 
ualty in July, 1930. Among his activities 
Mr. Dull is a past chairman of the Cas- 
ualty Managers Association of New 
York and recently retired as executive 
committee chairman of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York. 
He is a vice president of National Cas- 
ualty Co. 

¢ 2 * 


Robert Henry Brand, N. B. & M. 
Chairman 


Robert Henry Brand, chairman of the 
3ritish Food Mission to the United 
States, and also chairman of the North 
British & Mercantile, has, had a most 
distinguished career. He is managing 
director of Lazard Brothers & Co., in- 
ternational banking house, and which in 
this country is called Lazard Freres & 
Co., located at 44 Wall Street. He is 
also a director of the Times Publishing 
Co. (the famous London Times), and 
of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 

Son of Viscount Hampden, Mr. Brand 
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ROBERT HENRY BRAND 


married Phyllis Langhorne, member of 
a family of beautiful Virginia girls, one 
of whom is Lady Astor, member of 
Parliament, and another married Charles 
Dana Gibson, American artist. 

An Oxford graduate Mr. Brand served 
in South Africa, first under Lord Milner 
as secretary of the Inter-Colonial Coun- 
cil of the Transvaal and Orange River 
colony and secretary of the railway com- 
mittee of the Central South African 
Railways; then under Lord Selborne, 
and later under General Bothna. He 
was secretary to the Transvaal delegates 
at the South African national convention. 

During first World War he was a 
member of the Imperial Munitions 
Board of Canada; and was deputy chair- 
man of the Supreme Economic Council, 
Peace Conference in Paris, 1919. In 
1920 he was vice president of the Inter- 
national Financial Conference of the 
League of Nations, meeting in Brussels; 
and in 1922 he was financial represent- 
ative of South Africa at the Genoa 
Conference. During the same year he 
was a member of the export committee 
advising the German government on 
stabilization of the market. 

An address on post-war problems de- 
livered by Mr. Brand before the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in September was widely 
printed. In it he strongly supported a 
workable international monetary plan 
after the war and discussed fully the 
British plan of which Lord Keynes is 


the author. 
* * * 


Insurance Obituaries in the Old Days 


The longest obituary article about an 
insurance man ever printed in an insur- 
ance periodical appeared in the United 
States Insurance Gazette and Magazine 
of Useful Information in June, 1855, 
when Walter R. Jones, president of 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., died. He 
was outstanding figure in marine insur- 
ance. The story, written by G. E. Currie, 
editor of the Gazette, ran through forty 
pages of the publication. 

It began with a personal note by 
Currie describing his shock upon learn- 
ing of the death of President Jones 
shortly after he had seen him at work 
at his desk, “apparently enjoying the 
blessings of health and vigor and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager customers.” 
Currie then divided his story into six 
chapters which bore these captions: 

Story of death; public demonstrations 
of respect for his memory in Trinity 
Church funeral services; his connection 
with the Atlantic Mutual; presentation 
of plate; Life Savings Benevolent Asso- 
ciation—His Labors; his character as 
underwriter, private friend and public 
citizen. 

The 


men making addresses in the 























FLOYD N. DULL 


church were all prominent in the com- 
munity or in the company. 

Former treatment of deaths with long, 
eulogistic series of articles covering the 
career and passing of one person is in 
contrast to present day church memorial 
services. For generations it was the 
custom of the clergyman to talk about 
the deceased with examples of his ac- 
tivities in the sphere where he operated; 
of his love for and care of his family; 
of his standing in the city or town where 
he lived. At funeral services nowadays 
one rarely hears a word about the de- 
ceased, the clergyman most always fol- 
lowing closely the printed ritual used in 
all services of the church the deceased 
attended. In the case of a great public 
figure, an outstanding philanthropist or 
humanitarian, a public hero, there is 
frequently a deviation from this pro- 
cedure. 

“ e.% 
New York Hotel Situation 

Many agents from out of town coming 
here this week for the World’s Series 
wrote to their insurance companies and 
asked if they could get them reserva- 
tions in hotels. It wasn’t easy. One 
company tried fifty hotels without favor- 
able response; another company could 
find accommodations only in Jersey City. 

The World’s Series cannot be blamed 
for this situation as getting hotel res- 
ervations in this city has been difficult 
for some time. In part the large num- 
ber of service men who come to town 
are responsible for the “over the top” 
booking situation of so many hotels, es- 
pecially the ones best known. The serv- 
ice men get first preference. Then, 
thousands of people who have been tak- 
ing holidays at resorts have decided they 
can have as enjoyable a time here as 
anywhere and every train is loaded with 
these visitors. It is all part of the war 
picture. 

Thousands of people who formerly 
went to hotels while here are now living 
in New York boarding houses, and glad 
to get the accommodation. 

x * 


Underwriters’ Laboratories and the 


War Effort 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, whose work 
on behalf of industrial concerns and mu- 
nicipalities has set up a standard of rec- 
ognized safety, is meeting the challenge 
of the war emergency with its high pres- 
sure production and substitute materials 
and is conducting experiments for such 
Government agencies as the Army, Navy, 
Treasury Department and War Produc- 
tion Board. 

How the Laboratories function into the 
Government program was featured in a 
front page article in a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal by John 5S. 
Cooper, staff correspondent of that pa- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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F. S. Dauwalter Joins - 
Fred S. James & Co. 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK OFFICE 


Will Have Executive Duties and Assist 
John C. Griswold, Vice President 
in Charge in New York 


F. S. Dauwalter, recently assistant 
veneral manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and previously 
head of the Business Development Office, 
joins Fred S. James & Co. in New York, 
it was announced yesterday. Mr. Dau- 
walter will assume executive duties and 


Ff. SCHUYLER DAUWALTER 


assist John C. Griswold, vice president 
in charge of Fred S. James & Co.’s New 
York office. His broad experience and 
executive ability should further enhance 
the facilities of Fred S. James & Co, 
which operates as an insurance broker- 
age office in New York City and as an 
at the head office in Chicago. 
officers are in Pittsburgh, San 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 


agency 
Other 
Francisco, 
London. 
Dauwalter’s Career 

Mr. Dauwalter started in insurance in 
his father’s agency at Booneville, Mo. 
In 1915 he was appointed special agent 
for the Fidelity-Phenix in Missouri. He 
naineed this position in 1920 to become 
executive special agent of the farm de- 
partment of the National of Hartford 
at Chicago. In 1924 he joined the Royal- 
Liverpool groups as superintendent of 
the farm department of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe in Chicago. 

In 1931 Mr. Dauwalter was placed in 
charge of the general cover department 
of these groups in charge of eighteen 
middle western states with headquarters 
in Chicago. His principal responsibility 
during this time was the development of 
business. During the following three 
vears he gained considerable experience 
working with agents in the larger cities 
throughout the middle west in the writ- 
ing of multiple location lines, becoming 
somewhat of a specialist in business 
involving non-stock company competi- 
tion. In 1934 the Royal-Liverpool groups 
transferred him to New York as assist- 
ant manager of the Western department. 

Two years later Mr. Dauwalter was 
appointed director of the Business De- 
velopment Office in New York City, a 
joint undertaking of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association and the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, the 
initial objective of which was to assist 





Georgia State Risks 
Now in Two Companies 


OTHERS TO SHARE REINSURANCE 


Central of Baltimore and the Atlantic 
Mutual of Savannah Issue Two 


Principal Fire Policies 


The new consolidated fire insurance 
on property belonging to the State of 
Georgia is being written in two policies, 
one with capital stock companies for 
approximately $17,000,000 and another 


for $3,000,000 in mutuals. The capital 
stock policy is being written by the 
Central of Baltimore, while the mutual 
policy is with Atlantic Mutual of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. The Central is a member 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America Group. 

W. G. Stephens, Jr., Atlanta general 


agent for the Central, states that the 
policies are based on a scheduling of the 
property being insured. “Engineers and 
architects are now engaged in setting 
up the appraised value of all state owned 
buildings. The exact amount of the in- 
surance, which will cover buildings only, 
(Continued on Page 34) 





agents in meeting mutual competition, 
but with the ultimate objective of plac- 
ing insurance salesmanship on a more 
constructive basis. He served in this 
capacity until January, 1939, at which 
time he became assistant general man- 
ager of the National Board, resigning 
in July of this year. 


Whelehan in Praise of 
Accounting Technique 


IS IMPORTANT IN RATE MAKING 


New York Deputy Superintendent Calls 
Accountant the Architect, His 
Report the Blueprint 


Accounting technique is the most im- 
portant implement to the business in 
general and to insurance supervision in 
particular, said J. Donald Whelehan, 


Deputy Insurance Superintendent of 
New York, in his address before the 
meeting of the Insurance Accountants 


Association in New York, October 7. 

On the subject of the annual state- 
ment, Mr. Whelehan said it is evident 
that considerable simplification and re- 
arrangement could be brought about 
which would clearly present the essential 
information and it is also possible that 
many improvements could be made so 
as to provide a better analysis of the 
company’s operations. 

He said that since 1871 the insurance 
companies have rendered reports on 
standard forms and that the reports, 
as currently required, are as compre- 
hensive as those used in any business 
affected with a public interest. 


Uniformity Avoids Chaos 


“Uniformity of reports,” he said, “has 
avoided chaos, conflicting and divergent 
state requirements and has made pos- 
sible effective state supervision. Uni- 
formity has been promoted not only by 
standard forms of reports but through 
the adoption of uniform practices, such 
as uniformity in the standards of valua- 
tion of securities and reserve liabilities. 
This has been reduced to a minimum 
the reporting of surplus of a certain 
amount in one state and a different 
amount in another. 

“Uniformity is maintained through the 
constant effort on the part of the blanks 
committee of the National Association 




















LET'S CO-OPERATE! 


Our Government asks us to co-operate in a program to 


keep prices down. 


Here are some things we can do: 


Save our money, investing as much of it as we pos- 


sibly can in War Bonds. 


Reduce our debts and make new ones. 


Buy only what we need, making what we have last 


a little longer. 


Abide by rationing rules to conserve goods in which 


there are shortages. 


Co-operate with the Government’s Price and Wage 
Stabilization Program. 


Pay our taxes willingly, even increased ones which 


may be necessary. 


Safeguard against loss by insuring all physical prop- 


erty against disaster. 
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of Insurance Commissioners to reflect 
changes made necessary by new deve'sp- 
ments. Of course the allowance or |is- 
allowance of reinsurance in compz:ies 
not authorized in various states joes 
create complications. 

“In the interest of uniformity the com- 
panies also have a responsibility to re- 
port in a normal and expected mainer 
and they should not by indirection use 
some different method of reporting. For 
example, it was noted in examinine a 
fleet of companies that they adjusted 
disbursements to a functional basis in- 
stead of reporting gross figures. ‘(hey 
distributed salaries, rents, etcetera, to 
printing, advertising and other opera- 
tional activities. As has already heen 
pointed out, it is quite probable that 
rearrangements and improvements can 
be made in the annual statement. Fur- 
theremore, .if the blank is incorrect or 
needs revision the companies should be 
instrumental in advocating such reforms 
to the blank committee. However I be- 
lieve we shall all agree that it makes 
for poor public relations to disregard 
supervisory regulations.” 

Activities Are Important 


Mr. Whelehan said that from a super- 
visory viewpoint, apart from the annual 
statement and reporting of investment 
transactions in which accountants par- 
ticipate, other activities in which they 
engage are of great importance, such as 
tabulation and compilation of statistics, 
The apportionment and distribution of 
the various categories of expenses by 
lines of business, he said, permit. the 
compilation of aggregates and combined 
averages which in turn provide the 
necessary information for reviewing the 
results and trends of the business as a 
whole as well as for purposes of com- 
parison. 

“Of even greater importance,” he said, 
‘is the coding and the tabulation of 
premiums and losses by classes of risks 
in accordance with statistical plans re- 
quired by the several organizations en- 
gaged in gathering information for rat- 
ing purposes. In these days when the 
fire insurance companies are being sub- 
jected to investigations concerning their 
rate-making activities, it is important 
that they should be prepared to justify 
their activities by such supporting sta- 
tistical data as will leave no room for 
doubt as to the reasonableness of the 
rates for the various classes of risks. 

“Although the general problems of 
ratemaking are not within the province 
of the insurance accountants and sta- 
tisticians, I wish to point out that the 
sources of the material to be used in 
connection with rates and rate revisions 
are in the records passing through your 
departments. Some perhaps do not ap- 
preciate the ultimate value and impor- 
tance of the data contained in the thou- 
sands of daily reports and loss folders. 
When recorded on tabulating cards and 
summarized by classifications for an in- 
dividual company, the results may appear 
to be of doubtful value. But when the 
results reported by all companies are 
combined they reveal a picture of the 
operation of the law of averages, The 
interpretation of these results makes for 
the marked interest which is inherent 
in the insurance business. 


Accountant’s Role 


“The accountant’s role in the adminis- 
tration of the insurance business cannot 
be over-estimated and accounting tech- 
nique is a most important implement to 
the business generally and to insurance 
supervision in particular. An accovtant 
interprets the operations of the insur- 
ance company and the report prepared 
by him is the interpretation. He is the 
architect—the report is the blueprint. 

“It is through the role of the account- 
ant that the public can be furnished with 


information concerning the companys 
operations. He furnishes a yardsiick t0 
measure strength, stability, efficiency. 


economy and stewardship. He snakes 
comparisons possible. He charts ‘ture 
operations. He is an important ‘"ple- 
ment to the administration of tlie I 
surance law through which comypuiance 
with regulatory laws is measured. 
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New York City Pond 
Of Blue Goose Meets 
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NEW MEMBERS ARE INDUCTED 





Winchester Reports on Meeting of 
‘and Nest Officers at Milwaukee; 
Memorial to Joseph Kasas 





sew York City Pond of Blue Goose 
a well attended gathering at the 
Newark Athletic Club in Newark, N. J, 


la Friday night, with more than 
eeventy members present at the first 
dinner meeting of the 1943-44 season. 


\lost Loyal Gander Richard C. Williams, 
is assistant general adjuster of the 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


RICHARD C, WILLIAMS 


North British & Mercantile, presided. 
He was elected to head the pond at the 
annual meeting in June. 

Philip M. Winchester, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern department 
ot Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
past most loyal gander of the New York 


City Pond and. now grand custodian of 
the goslings of the International Blue 
Goose, presented a report on the meet- 


ing of grand nest officers in Milwaukee 
last month. Because of war transporta- 
tion conditions the grand nest conven- 
tion for 1943, scheduled at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., the latter part of Septem- 
ber, was canceled and no further con- 
ventions will be held until the Govern- 
tient announces that general travel may 
be resumed, The next meeting, when 
permitted, will be at a place selected 
by the Colorado Pond. 


Grand Nest Officers 


Meanwhile present grand nest officers 
will continue in office. They were elected 

at Toronto in 1942 and can be replaced 
only at a meeting of delegates from all 
the ponds. These officers are as follows: 
most loyal grand gander, Howard A. 
teynolds, San Francisco; grand super- 
visor of the flock, Thomas G. Linnell, 
Minneapolis; grand custodian of the 
lings, Philip M. Winchester, New 
‘ork City; ied guardian of the nest, 
‘eorge FE, Edmondson, Tampa, Fia., 
srand keeper of the golden goose egg, 
". J. Beauvais, Montreal, and grand 
wielder of the goose quill, R. A. Kenzel, 
Milwaukee, 


even new ganders were inducted into 


pond last Friday. They were as 
tollows: R. P. Crawford, New Jersey 
State agent, Glens Falls, Newark; ree 


ter, Home Insurance Co.: W. 
praun, adjuster, North British Py ‘Mev- 
canile; Robert B. Mitchell, Eastern 


editor, ‘the National Underwriter; H. C. 
Buc meyer, state agent, Pacific Fire, 
anc Eli Berger, J. A. Reid, W. M. 
Wh tesell, T. B. Bradley, D. S. Britten 
» and A. B. Mattice, all of the Fire Com- 


Pani 3’ Adjustment Bureau. 
Winchester said the grand ‘nest 


Mcers at Milwaukee reviewed oper- 








MUTUAL DIRECTORY ISSUED 





1942 Experience of Fire and Casualty 
Carriers Published by the American 
Mutual Alliance 


The American Mutual Alliance of 
Chicago has published the 1943 edition of 
Directory of Mutual Companies in the 
United States—Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance, presenting the 1942 results of all 


national and local mutual companies. 
The Directory was not published last 
year for reasons of conservation, and the 
1941 totals appear in the five-year sum- 
mary tables. 

The Directory shows that 2,376 mutual 
fire companies last year reported net 
premiums and assessments of $214,672,- 
230, with net losses paid of $75,552,676. 
The premiums compared with $176,107,- 
000 in 1940 and $157,466,000 in 1938. 
Losses paid were $65,456,000 in 1940 and 
$61,714,000 in 1938. Pennsylvania with 
246, Wisconsin with 240 and Illinois with 
237 lead as the home states for mutual 
fire carriers. New York State has 155. 
Massachusetts, with only thirty-five 
companies, heads the states in premium 
production, reporting $33,296,000, with 
Rhode Island, with eleven companies, 
next with $26,701,000. The large Factory 
Mutuals are largely located in these two 
states. New York companies are in third 
place with $19,657,000. 

Combined admitted assets of the mu- 
tual fire companies amounted at the 
close of 1942 to $482,288,577, with surplus 
to policyholders of $200,170,605. In 1938 
the assets were $380,754,800 and surplus 


$240,644,280. 
There are only 192 mutual casualty 
companies doing business, with Iowa, 


New York, Illinois and Ohio having the 
largest number of home offices. Total 
net premium income last year was $345,- 
453,000, with net losses of $137,397,000. 
In 1938 the premiums were $216,116,900 
and losses $89,391,900. During the five- 
year period, 1938-42, admitted assets in- 
creased from $323,313,500 to $506,279,400 
and surplus to policyholders from $92,- 
093,000 to $139,967,700. 


FALLS HEADS CHEST GROUP 


Laurence E. Falls, vice president, 
American Insurance Co., is chairman of 
insurance companies and their employe 
groups in Newark’s War Chest cam- 
paign. Assisting him will be William B. 
Reardon, executive vice president, Fire- 
men’s Insurance Co.; John S. Thomp- 
son, vice president, Mutual Benefit Life, 
and Milton Korngat, Prudential. The 
drive will start October 19. 





GENERAL AGENTS’ DIRECTORY 
The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents has published the 
1943-44 edition of the directory of its 
members, showing the location by states 
of general agencies, members of firms, 
territory supervised and companies rep- 
resented. 





ations of Blue Goose ponds during the 
last year. A letter will be sent soon to 
all ponds outlining suggested activities 
for the coming twelve months, with 
emphasis upon local war efforts. 

A memorial on the late Joseph Kasas, 
state agent in New Jersey for the Na- 
tional Fire until his death on August 18, 
was presented and unanimously adopted. 

Guards Appointed 

Most Loyal Gander Williams an- 
nounced appointment of six guards, who 
participate in initiation ceremonies. They 
are William P. Rogers, Firemen’s; 
Richard S. Kissam, Stock Company 
Association; Albert E. Monsanto, Fire- 
men’s; Lloyd C. Griswold, Home of New 


York; E. W. Hoffman, Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, and J. Frederick 
Wood, accountant. 


Robert F. Moore, New Jersey state 
agent for the Boston and Old Colony, 
was presented with his past most loyal 
gander’s emblem, the presentation being 
made by Mr. Winchester. 

James H. Martin, most loyal gander 
of the San Francisco pond, attended the 
meeting as a guest. 


- immediately with 


War Risk Insurance 
Developments in Canada 


Considering the difficulties of selling 
war risk insurance in an extensive ter- 
ritory such as Canada and the fact that 
the war news has been more favorable 
of late, the results of the first year’s 
operation of Canada’s war risk insur- 
ance scheme can: be considered to be 
satisfactory. Such is the stated opinion 
of James Matson, supervisor of the Can- 
adian war risk insurance scheme, in a 
special summary he has prepared on the 
scheme’s first year of operation for 
Monetary Times, Canadian business 
publication. 

At the present time, Mr. Matson 
states, the war news is getting increas- 
ingly favorable and there may be a 
tendency in some quarters to feel that 
war risk insurance is not necessary. 
However, he cautions that owing to the 
unexpected ways in which damage can 
happen “it would be advisable for cover 
to be continued and also to be taken 
out.’ 

In its first year, 29,000 war risk poli- 
cies were issued in the dominion for a 
total sum insured in excess of $2,200,- 
000,000 and a total premium in excess 
of $4,750,000. 

It is revealed, in information out of 
Ottawa, that while the Canadian gov- 
ernment carries no fire insurance on its 
properties with fire insurance companies, 
federal authorities have taken out war 
risk insurance to a premium total of 
$270,000. The properties thus covered 
are under the immediate aegis of the 
department of public works. The $270,- 
000 covers properties valued at $199,- 
067,189 and insurable for 90% of their 
valuation, or $179,160,470. 





New York State Association 
Issues Its 1943 Year Book 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., has just issued its 
1943 year book and minutes, containing 
the proceedings of its sixty-first annual 
convention which was held in Syracuse, 
May 10-11. 

The book contains not only a verbatim 
report of the convention proceedings, but 
a complete roster of officers and com- 
mittees, the association’s articles of in- 
corporation and by-laws and a list of 
members arranged by counties. 





Agents Plan Post-War Aid 
For Those Now in Service 


Members of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents’ executive commit- 
tee, meeting at Lansing during the past 
week, took definite steps to assure a 
post-war program of assistance to agents 
returning from the war. The committee, 
whose session replaced the usual annual 
convention, authorized Waldo O. Hilde- 
brand, secretary-manager, to begin work 
the educational com- 
mittee and particularly H. Thompson 
Stock, Detroit agent and University of 
Michigan extension department instruc- 
tor, on a proposed “refresher course” 
for agents who have served with the 
nation’s armed forces. 

Some discussion was given to proposed 
legislation, particularly a possible move 
at the forthcoming special legislative 
session to enact a new standard fire pol- 
icy law along lines of the New York act. 





WERBEL ALUMNI MEET OCT. 4 


The newly formed Werbel Alumni In- 
“surance Association will meet at 6 p. n 
on Thursday, October 14, at the Royal 
Restaurant, 43 John Street, New York 
City. Charles W. srandt, special agent 
in charge of the engineering department 
of the New York office of the American 
Insurance Co., will speak on “Interest- 
ing Experiences with Respect to Fire 
Insurance Rates.” The association main- 
tains headquarters at 79 John Street and 
consists of brokers who were prepared 
for their state examinations by Bernard 
G. Werbel at Brooklyn Academy. More 
than 600 brokers are eligible for member- 
ship in the new alumni association. 





NAMES BDO PANEL SPEAKERS 





Mays Announces Addition of Bossart and 
Tucker at NAIA Pittsburgh Session, 
Wolff Will Preside 

Milton W. Mays, director, Business 
Development Office, has completed the 
list of speakers on the sales efficiency 
panel which he will lead at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh, October 
10-13. 

Speakers not hitherto announced are 
J. Louis Bossart, vice president, Donald- 
son Motor Co., Pittsburgh, and Raymond 

Tucker of Tucker & Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh. Already announced for the panel 
are Frank S. Wilkinson, Wilkinson, Bul- 
luck & Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., a di- 
rector and past president of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Joseph D. Lazenby, An- 
napolis, Md. 

The panel, titled “Pattern for Produc- 
tion,” will be conducted as the feature 
of the second convention session on 
October 12. Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion and chairman of the BDO advisory 
council, will preside and Mr. Mays will 
present the general theme: “Can Per- 
sonal Accounts Be Made Profitable?” A 
question and answer method will be 
used to emphasize the opportunities of- 
fered agents through development of 
small premium business. 

Mr. Tucker is active in the work of 
the Pittsburgh Association of Insurance 
Agents. He is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Rotary Club and of the Western 
Safety Council, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Pitts- 
burgh Aero Club, Children’s Service 
Bureau and Pittsburgh Convention and 
Tourist Bureau and a member of the 
Allegheny County School Board. 





CARTER CONFERENCE DATE 

Because of an unavoidable business 
appointment, George W. Carter, Detroit, 
will be unable to appear in Pittsburgh, 
October 11, to preside at the Midwest 
territorial conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
conference has, therefore, been  post- 
poned until 9 a.m., Tuesday, October 12, 
and will be held in the Forum Room of 
the Hotel William Penn. 


GRETA BRIDGES IS CHAIRMAN 
Opening sessions of the Pittsburgh In- 
surance School, conducted by and for 
the Insurance Women of Pittsburgh, 
were held September 17, under the chair- 
manship of Greta P. Bridges, Common- 
wealth Real Estate Co. initial enroll- 
ment was limited to 50, though the num- 
ber of applications far exceeded that 
figure. 


BERNARD W. DUKE, 74, DIES 


The death of Bernard W. Duke, 74, in 
Cincinnati, ended nearly a half century 
of activity in the general insurance field. 
Mr. Duke died at his home, after a two 
years’ illness. A native Cincinnatian he 
was associated with the Earls-Blain 
agency for 46 years. During his long 
illness, his wife, Mrs. Emma _ Raabs 
Duke, handled his business. He was ac- 
tive in fraternal societies. 








HALE WILL CONDUCT FORUM 


Clayton G. Hale, Cleveland,” will con- 


“duct a question and answer forum at the 


annual meeting of the Ohio: Association 
of Insurance Agents at Columbus Octo- 
ber 25-26. Questions on the three branch- 
es of insurance will be answered by E. 
NE en secretary, Reliable Fire, Day- 
ton, Thomas Y. Beams, vice presi- 
dent ple Indemnity Co. and Ashby C. 
Taylor, Fidelity & Deposit, New York. 


WORLD SERIES BROADCAST 

The North British & Mercantile Group 
again this year has arranged a radio 
broadcast of the World Series games, 
between the New York Yankees and the 
St. Louis Cardinals, at its’ club rooms, 
92 Fulton Street, across from the home 
office. Agents, brokers and friends of 
the companies have been invited-to drop 
in. 
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Axis Collapse Will Bring Change in 


International Reinsurance Picture 


Part II 


At the conclusion of Part I of his 
article Dr. Simon said that there were 
several questions to be answered before a Z 
tion could be attained in the direction of 
having American insurance companies par- 
ticipate in world-wide reinsurance business. 
The questions are as follows : 

“(1) Which are the basic factors of in- 
ternational reinsurance ? 

“(2) Which were the past experiences m 
European reinsurance ? ; 

“(3) In which way should the American 
reinsurance industry accomplish its mter- 
national mission?” 

This instalment of Dr. Simon’s article 
considers the first two of these three ques- 
tions, as follows: 

(1) Basic Factors of International Rein- 
surance—The Problem of Currencies 
International reinsurance in the post- 

war period will depend upon the recon- 

struction of money and currency systems 
and on the cancellation of monetary bar- 
riers and restrictions in all countries. 

Such reconstruction—by the Keynes, the 

White or any compromise plan—can be 

taken as an indispensable factor for any 

kind of revival of international trade. 

In the general financial and economic 

international picture there have been 

three proposals advanced already for the 
establishment of an international mone- 
tary stabilization mechanism, all of these 
suggestions being by individuals and not 
by their countries, the suggestions com- 
ing from Great Britain, Canada and the 

United States. Authors of the sugges- 

tions are Lord Keynes of Great Britain; 

J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, Domin- 

ion of Canada, and White of the U. S. 

Treasury. 
Whether or not enter 


the U. S. will 


By Dr. Ludwig M. Simon 


internat onal trade on a broad scale, it 
will contribute to the development of 
retarded areas and will take a substan- 
tial part in the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean economy, anyway. 

Then, an international arrangement for 
monetary and exchange problems will be 
made and international reinsurance will 
no longer be handicapped by these com- 
plexities. 


Deposits Withheld by Ceding Companies 
Abroad? 


The usual custom of ceding companies 
in Europe to withhold deposits amount- 
ing to some 30% to 40% of the pre- 
mium income in order to cover reserves 
for premium and outstanding losses un- 
doubtedly will cause some difficulties to 
the American reinsurer, since in respect 
to “reinsurance assumed” he is obligated 
to set aside a reserve of his own. It 
may be noted, however, that he will be 
entitled to take credit up to the amount 
of that reserve of his own, so the diffi- 
culties may only arise if, and in as 
much, the deposits withheld abroad would 
actually surpass the reserve carried by 
the reinsurer himself, . 
International Bank or Holding Company 

In any event, the Federal Government 
should attempt to reach international 
agreements by which the nations con- 
cerned would pledge themselves to recog- 
nize as a “reserve duly retained” such 
amounts as will be deposited by ceding 
companies with a special international 
institution to be organized. The Amer- 
ican reinsurer in turn should be entitled 
to take full credit for the amounts de- 
posited in his favor. 

Consideration should be given as to 
whether there should be a central inter- 
national bank to accept those deposits; 


or whether there should be a_ special 
holding company established for this 
particular purpose, either by Anglo - 
American insurance—and/or reinsurance 
carriers or by other financial or banking 
institutions. 

Such centralized corporation would be 
suitable to supply ceding companies with 
cash at any time they might ask for it. 
Thus, this corporation would serve the 
original purpose of the European with- 
holding scheme and, at the same time, 
exclude those profits gained by ceding 
companies in Germany, for instance, 
from the margin between the high in- 
terest rates of domestic investments and 
the rates yielded to the reinsurer for 
the deposit withheld. In Germany such 
investments, sometimes dubious, yielded 
6-8% versus 3%4-4% only paid for the 
deposit. 


Role of the International Reinsurance 
Broker 


Some companies may refrain from 
broad scale international reinsurance be- 
cause in the past they gathered only 
few experiences and occasionally also 
suffered heavy losses. That is why in- 
ternational reinsurance should be oper- 
ated only on the basis of a substantial 
knowledge of the conditions of world 
markets in general and of the individual 
ceding companies in particular. That is 
why the part to be played by a quali- 
fied international reinsurance broker is 
so highly esteemed by all companies en- 
gaged in this field. For many years, and 
sometimes for decades, the broker has 
experienced and coped with all those 
conditions. He usually knows the lead- 
ing personalities, the policies and re- 
sults of the companies and the specific 
customs and traditions in the individual 
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countries concerned. As a matter of 
fact, close connections to big broker 
firms have been called an important ex- 
pedient to successful underwriting of re- 
insurance. 

During the opening stages of negotia- 
tions, the broker as a neutral person 
between the companies is in a position 
to keep the name of the individual com- 
pany concerned a secret. All details and 
confidential information thus will not 
be disclosed prematurely; both parties 
will be spared trouble and resentment 
which is important especially in case they 
should not come to terms later on. 

The services of a broker may also be 
most helnful if an exchange of treaties 
is intended, since his widespread experi- 
ence will enable him to find out the 
right kind of reciprocity that reason- 
ably. could be asked for. 


(2) Past Experiences in European 
Reinsurance 


As far as, prior to World War ], 
reinsurance in Europe was supplied on 
an international basis, i. e., not by 
domestic but by foreign reinsurance car- 
riers this was done in the first place 
by German and Russian companies which 
were followed by Swiss and Danish com- 
panies. The demand for such interna- 
tional reinsurance came from France, 
from -Italy, Holland, Sweden and from 
Great Britain, the latter in respect to fire 
—and allied lines. 


European Experiences in World War | 
Aftermath 


After the first World War the leading 
German position was lost to Switzerland 
and to the Scandinavian countries. Den- 
mark in particular inherited the Russian 
reinsurance business. In France and 
Spain national reinsurance industries 
were established and developed strongly 
and rapidly, while Italy, profiting from 
the annexation of Trieste, became a very 
substantial supply basis for international 
reinsurance. 

Great Britain, always leading in direct 
writing operations of ocean marine busi- 
ness all over the world, was destined 
to develop on a large scale her reinsur- 
ance business in that line too. In the 
first place, reinsurance had to be sup- 
plied for the direct writing operations 0! 
British companies abroad, and, in_ the 
second place, reinsurance assumed from 
foreign companies became a usefu! com- 
pensation for the shrinkage which the 
direct British writings abroad ev ntually 
suffered from newly organized national 
companies. 

Moreover, a general strong increase 
of ocean marine insurance and reinsut- 
ance business is a characteristic trend 
in any post-war economy. Eventually, 
in 1926, Great Britain’s ocean marine net 
premiums amounted to £17,000,000 with 
Lloyd’s, to £10,000,000 with direct wrt 
ing companies and to £1,500,000 with pro 
fessional reinsurers, a considerable frac- 
tion of all these amounts representing 
reinsurance premiums, 

In the Scandinavian countries, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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=if matches were 


BOMBS! 


Matches, smoking, carelessness 
and other causes were respon- 
sible for more property destruc- 
tion in one year in the United 
States than blitz bombings in 
England. 


The week of October 3rd to 9th 
is Fire Prevention Week. This war 
year lends added importance to 
its observance. Every fire pre- 
vented conserves property, equip- 
ment and materials needed to win 
the war. 





You can help by inspecting your 
property for fire hazards. Ask the 
Continental agent in your town 
for fire prevention advice. 











Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


eC which includes the following companies Vice President 





FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO, NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 





MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
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Enlist your community in the fight against fire! 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCT. 3-9 
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Suburban N. Y. Agents 
Remain in State Assn. 


PLEDGE FULL COOPERATION 
Fail to Follow Aetine vil New York City 
Agents in Resigning From State 
and National Bodies 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents announces that the Subur- 
ban New York Association, composed of 
counties in the New 
other than 
has pledged 


agents in several 
York metropolitan 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
its continued loyalty and full cooperation 

The significance 
it removes possi- 
the Suburban Association fol- 
lead of the New York City 
resigning from the state 
and national bodies. The New — City 
group dropped out on September 1, prin- 
cipally because it was not satisfied with 
progress being made toward solution of 
the branch office problem in New York 
City and elsewhere. 

A letter sent to Jay W. 
tary of the state association, 
A. James, secretary of the 
New York Association, on 
reads as follows: 

Suburban Statement 
“Dear Mr. Rose: 

“At a meeting of the directors of the 
Suburban Association held September 
23, 1943, we heard with interest the re- 
port of the state association’s progres- 
sive steps taken in response to the mat- 
ters that the suburban agents presented 
for action to the state association. 

‘We appreciate that in these times 
there are circumstances that do not per- 
mit all the increased activity that ordi- 
narily would be possible and we look 
forward to the accelerated program of 
our association in the face of handicaps 
of the emergency. 

“We wish to assure you that the 
agents in the suburban territory pledge 
their loyalty to the directors of the 
state association and stand ready to co- 
operate with them to the fullest. 

“We feel sure that you will find a 
tangible evidence of this spirit of co- 
operation expressed in the way in which 
suburban agents will respond to the in- 
creased dues schedule adopted at the 
state convention,” 


NAIA Public Relations 
Fund Now Over $300,000 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents announces that the $300,000 
fund for a public relations campaign has 
been oversubscribed. Subscriptions re- 
ceived this week from the Texas Asso- 
ciation put the total over the minimum 
goal. National Treasurer George Du R. 
Fairleigh states that more than 50% of 
the state associations have oversub- 
scribed their quotas and it is expected 
that more will do so shortly. 
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NORTH AGENCY MOVES 
The North Insurance Agency of New 
Haven, which is headed by David A. 
North, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has moved 
to new headquarters at 242 Orange 
Street. The agency had been located at 

96 Elm Street for eighteen years. 


CLYDE SMITH WRITES SOLONS 


Author of Insurance Plank in 1940 Re- 
publican Platform Asks Congressmen 
to Support Protective Bills 

Stressing the point that the 1940 con- 
ventions of both major political parties 
went on record in favor of state rather 
than federal supervision of insurance, 
Clyde B. Smith, prominent Lansing, 
Mich., agent and former president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has addressed a letter to a number ot 
congressional leaders from Michigan and 
other states supporting pending bills to 
protect the insurance business from anti- 
trust law prosecution. 

Mr. Smith recalled that, as a member 
of the resolutions committee of the Re- 
publican convention at Philadelphia, he 
recommended and obtained insertion of 
a plank condemning “attempts to de- 
stroy confidence of our people in private 
insurance institutions” and _ favoring 
“regulation of insurance by the several 
states.” A slightly less strongly phrased 
resolution was adopted at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago under spon- 
sorship of Senator Kenneth McKellar 
of Tennessee. 

The Atlanta anti-trust unit is viewed 
by Mr. Smith as symptomatic of a wish 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to gain iron-clad bureaucratic control 
of insurance companies and _ policyhold- 
ers funds. 

“it must be remembered,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “that the funds of the insurance 
companies are mostly held in trust and 
in ‘reality belong to the policyholders. 
! do not sell life insurance but have a 
sizable interest in several policies and 
I say in all sincerity that I wish every 
means used to safeguard these funds in 
order that they will be intact when the 
time comes to cash those contracts. 
And to emphasize what I have already 
said, I believe that our best security is 
for the Federal Government to leave 
insurance to the states where it has al- 
ways been so well administered with 
comparatively few exceptions.” 





R. H. ALEXANDER TO SPEAK 


Ralph H. Alexander, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, — will 
speak before the annual meeting ‘of the 
Midwest Pennsylvania Agents Associa- 
tion, October 12, at 1:15 p. m. at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. The 
meeting will be held in connection with 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. James H. 
Abrams, Abrams & Dale, Butler, Pa., is 
president of the Midwest Pennsylvania 
Association. 
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NEW MAGAZINE FOR AGENTS 


North America Group Issues Attractive 
Publication to Supplement Service 
of Fieldmen 

A new monthly magazine, in colors, is 
being distributed to producers by the In- 
surance Co. of North America Group. 
lt is called “The North America Field- 
man” and carries a supplementary head- 
ine reading “Wartime Edition.” 

In explaining its purpose, John A. Die- 
mand, president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, says in a message headed 
“The War and Our Agents” 

“It is designed, not to take the place 
of our fieldmen, although many of them, 
like our agents, have gone into the 
armed forces—but, as a supplementary, 
helpful service to keep agents better in- 
formed on wartime business methods and 
sales opportunities in these emergency 
times, when getting around to see folks 
is a tough problem.” 

Featured in the first issue, 
tober, 1943, is a story by W. 
Airlines, on 


dated Oc- 
A. Patter- 


son, president of United 
“Some Truths About Air Transport in 
Post-War Days.” Because of the im- 


portant post-war role of aviation in in- 
surance, Mr. Diemand_ recently an- 
nounced the election of Mr. Patterson 
as a director of the North America and 
affiliated companies. 

Other pages feature the North Amer- 
ica’s service offices; a new North Amer- 
ica “Profit Pak” on accident and health 
insurance; a new advertising brochure 
for agents’ use in local newspaper ad- 
vertising and’ a group of folders stress- 
ing various covers. 

Among a group of awards announced 
in the first issue is a $25:.War Bond for 
the agency “Girl of the Month” who, 
outside of her agency work, gives her 
time and talents to aiding the war effort. 





New Premier of Ontario To 
Address Agents’ Meeting 


George A. Drew, newly-elected pre- 
mier of Ontario, will be a speaker at 
the annual conference of the Ontario 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation in Toronto on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 14. 

The 


consists of 


convention reception committee 
John Kennedy, chairman, of 
North Bay, Fred Coyne of Welland and 
Frank D. Bliss of Hamilton. Members 
of the conference’s resolution committee 
are A. E, Thompson, of Windsor, chair- 
man; R. L. Duclos of Ottawa; A. 

Dunlop of Kingston; E. C. Brisco of 
Chatham and O. S. Graves of St. Catha- 


rines. The nominating committee is 
cont of Col. J. Innes Carling, of 
London, chairman; R. M. Ptolemy of 


Hamilton; W. J. Arthur of Owen Sound 
and A. R. M. Ritari of Sudbury. 

Features of the business session on 
opening day of the conference—October 
14—will be a special report and discus- 
sion on agents’ qualification as well as 
a report on fire prevention by the fire 
marshal. Hartley D. MeNairn, Ontario 
Superintendent, will also speak. 

On October 15, the conference will 
wind up with discussions of resolutions, 
with the new executive committee tak- 
ing over in the afternoon. At the noon 
luncheon on that day there will be: two 
speakers, Roy A. Duffus, of Rochester, 
member of the education committee of 
the National Association, and H. B. 
Christie, of the Brantford Expositor. 
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NEW YORK CITY RESOLUTION 


Agents’ Association Urges Congress to 
Pass Bills Reaffirming Intent to Con- 
tinue State Regulation 
Declaring it appears that it never was 
the intent of Congress that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the Clayton Act be 
construed as applying to the business of 
insurance or as impairing regulation of 
that business by the. several states, a 
resolution adopted recently by the As- 
sociation of Local Agents of the City of 
New York strongly supports the meas- 
ures introduced in the Congress to re- 

affirm that intent. 

The resolution specifies the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Fred- 
erick Van Nuys of Indiana and _ Josiah 
Bailey of North Carolina and the house 
bills of Representatives Francis Walter 
of Pennsylvania and Clarence Hancock 
of New York, whereby it is sought to 
have it enacted by Congress that nothing 
contained in the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts shall be construed to apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business or in anywise to 
impair the conduct of that business in 
the several states. 

The resolution states it is in the public 
interest that Congress reaffirm its in- 
tent and desire to safeguard the states 
in their regulation of the business of 
insurance. It points out that the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Paul y 
Virginia and a long line of decisions has 
held that insurance does not constitute 
commerce or interstate commerce, ani 
that the business has been regulated by 
the several states since long before the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts were passed 
and declares that it is in the best in- 
terests of the insuring public that the 
business of insurance continue to be 
regulated by the states. 

The resolution calls on the Congress- 
men from the City of New York and 
the Senators of the state to support 
these bills, Senate Bill 1362 and House 


Bills 3269 and 3270. Copies of the reso- 
lution were forwarded to the Represen- 
tatives from the city and to the New 


York State Senators. 





Moreton Speaks in Montana; 
Agents Elect H. O. Morgan 


Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake Ci) 
president of the National Association 0! 
Insurance Agents, was principal veaker 
at the annual meeting of the Montana 
Association at Butte, September 2). The 
following officers were elected: 


President, H. O. Morgan, Giusgow: 
vice president, Edward Deidel, Boze 
man; secretary-treasurer, Arnold Hup- 
pert, reelected. Resolutions recom 
mended that members work ior 4 
agents’ qualification law and ured the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters to place Montana in the 
same zone as Idaho and Utah ) that 


rates may be promulgated in San Frat 
cisco instead of New York. 
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At Valley Forge, at Trenton—somewhere, Gen- 
eral George Washington uncovered an Amer- 
ican principle that will win this war for us. He 
discovered that Americans, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, can generate an extra effort that’s 
often the margin of victory. 

It’s working today—just as it did in our orig- 
inal battle of freedom. Of course, our soldiers 
aren’t ragged and hungry as Washington’s men 
often were—but you'll notice those medals the 
boys are winning are rewards for merit beyond 
the line of duty. 

Tt holds for the home front, too. We've 
noticed it in the fire insurance industry.. There 
are fewer men available, severe transportation 
difficulties, and more work than ever. Yet pro- 














tection is still being given—you don’t see any 
signs “Sorry, No Insurance.” And just for good 
measure, you'll notice that insurance agents 
are in the forefront of civilian defense activities. 

Our company keenly feels the need to con- 
tribute our modest “something extra”, so... 

All new gross premiums collected by The 
Home for the balance of 1943 are being invested 
in War Bonds—OVER and ABOVE its normal 


bond purchases. 


* THE HOME 


NEW YORK 
FIRE. * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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International Reinsurance Outlook 


(Continued from Page 28) 


marine reinsurance premiums alone in- 

creased tremendously after the first 

World War as shown by the following 

figures: 

Reinsurance Premiums Written—Ocean 
Marine 


(In millions of Norwegian, Swedish or 
Danish crowns, respectively) 


— 1913 — 1920 — 

Ceded Assumed Ceded Assumed 
Norway .. 20 14 251 247 
Denmark . 4.6 4 179 170 
Sweden .. 10 6 136 104 


When in the late ’20’s the marine busi- 
ness went down, Norway only suffered 
considerable losses, while Sweden step- 
ped out in time and Denmark found a 
welcome compensation in a well-qualified 
fire reinsurance portfolio. After the re- 
habilitation of the marine business Den- 
mark again embarked upon international 
marine reinsurance; in 1937 no less than 
58.9% of Denmark’s marine premiums 
came from reinsurance and direct writ- 
ings abroad, whereas only 41.1% came 
from direct writings within Denmark. 

Large Sized European Business Re- 

quires Reinsurance Coverage 

Quite apart from the typical post-war 
boom in ocean marine the reinsurance 
demand situation of the future may be 
clarified by reviewing the quantity of 
European reinsurance business — enor- 
mous already during such a relatively 
normal period as preceded the present 
war. This is evidenced in respect to 
both fire and marine reinsurance by the 
aggregate amounts of gross premium in- 
come as compared to the averaging per- 
centage of reinsurance premiums ceded: 
Reinsurance 

premiums 
ceded (direct 

writing 
companies) 

— Ip - 


Total amount of 
gross premiums 
(all elementary 
lines) 
(In millions of 
national 


currencies) Fire Marine 
Germany 768 (1938) 46 41 
France ...... 1,661 (1938) 
+ 2,584 (casualty) 33 - 
Italy 1,389 (1938) 37 72 
Norway 181.9 (1940) 48 59 
Sweden 420.4 (1940) 49 58 


102 (1937) 31 69 
759.1 (1939) 53 34 
473 (1939) 43 50 


* As prevailing during the late twenties (more 
recent percentages not available). 

Thus, the demand of European com- 
panies for reinsurance coverage has al- 
ways been substantial even during a 
relatively normal period. There is no 
doubt that such demand will increase 
tremendously when, after the collapse 
of the Axis, the companies of Munich 
and Trieste will no longer be able to 
offer the once abundant supply of re- 
insurance. 

It should always be realized that the 
potential capacity of any individual coun- 
try to assume reinsurance from com- 
panies abroad must not be considered 
as just equalling the total amount of 
reinsurance assumed by the reinsurance 
carriers of that individual country. In- 
deed, only the balance between this total 
and all amounts ceded by domestic com- 
panies (both to domestic and to foreign 
reinsurers) represents the international 
“output,” i.e the surplus of the insur- 
ance available to satisfy demands com- 
ing from foreign countries. 

Reinsurance Demands of Germany, 

Britain and France 

In Germany this output in 1929 
amounted to only 40,000,000 Reichsmark 
in fire reinsurance as compared to 183,- 
000,000 in 1913, although the total 
amounts of reinsurance assumed (some 
400,000,000 R. M.) were almost the same 
in both years. After the end of the 
present war Germany will hardly be 
able to satisfy the reinsurance demands 
of her domestic companies to a similar 
extent as she did before or during last 
war. The international reinsurance mar- 


Poland 
Switzerland 
Denmark 


ket, therefore, will face additional bur- 
dens caused by German demands, while 
on the other hand German supply for 


other countries’ demands will have 
shrunk almost into insignificance. 

In Great Britain the reestablishment 
of British companies in other European 
countries and overseas will automatic- 
ally produce enormous demands for re- 
insurance in the London market, both 
in Ocean Marine and in fire business. 
In addition, increased demands from for- 
eign companies all over the world are 
also to be expected after the end of 
this war. It may be noted, by the way, 
that total premiums written by Lloyd’s 
in non-marine business amounted to 
only some £12,000,000 in the ’20’s. Thus, 
American cooperation in meeting the 
large demands in the postwar era should 
not, and will not interfere with the in- 
terests of British reinsurers. 

In France before 1914, a substantial 
part of reinsurance was placed with Rus- 
sian and Austrian reinsurers. After 
World War I, a national reinsurance 
industry was established which proved 
strong enough to turn down projects 
for a state monopoly. In the late ’20’s 
French reinsurers were able to satisfy 
the demands of French domestic com- 
panies, while the international reinsur- 
ance “output” did not have a noticeable 
significance in the international reinsur- 
ance picture. 

In view of the present destruction of 


the entire French economy this output 
cannot be expected to increase to such 
an extent, after this war, as would be 
necessary to replace the Munich and to 
meet the generally increased demands 
which will arise from all European coun- 
tries after their liberation. Here again, 
American reinsurers will face both re- 
sponsibility and big opportunities. 


Smaller European Countries 


As far as the smaller European coun- 
tries are concerned, we should mention 
Denmark which, after 1918, became an 
heir of German and Russian reinsur- 
ance business. The latter was trans- 
ferred to the Rossija and to the Sala- 
mandra. Substantial American port- 
folios, owned by those companies, were 
transferred to the Northeastern and to 
the North Star, respectively. These 
transactions had a very important bear- 
ing upon the development of national 
reinsurance industries in the U. S. as 
well as in Denmark. 

Danish reinsurance premiums, in fire 
business alone, increased from 15,000,- 
000 Kr. in 1913 to 130,000,000 Kr. in 1927. 
Aggregate reinsurance premiums in all 
elementary lines in 1927 totaled no less 
than 234,700,000 Kr. as compared with 
only 134,800,000 Kr. premiums ceded 
from national Danish companies. The 
international output, therefore, amounted 
to 100,000,000 Kr. and little Denmark, 
next to Switzerland, became the most 
important supply basis for reinsurance 
on the European continent. 

The reinsurance industry of Switzer- 





you make sacrifices, too. 
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When you're tempted to pay more than ceiling prices, or to 
patronize a black market, or to profit from the war in any way... 
remember the sacrifices our men in uniform are making. It will help 


Remember that the only sure way to keep prices down is for 
you to: use it all, wear it out, make it do, or go without. Pay your 
debts. Pay your taxes. Buy more bonds and Smash the Axis! 
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90 John Street, New York 





@ When you're tempted to 
buy something you don't really 
need . . . remember all the 
things our boys are going with- 
out. It wil) help you go with. 
out, too. 
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land developed in an even more aston- 
ishing way, since it was based on old 
tradition and experience (Swiss Re. 
founded in 1863) and since, for the 
greatest part, it had been built up on 
fire business. Aggregate reinsurance 
premiums assumed amounted to 24,800- 
000 in 1913, to 251,000,000 in 1927 and 
to 352,900,000 Swiss francs in 1939, 

No less than nine-tenths of those 
amounts usually came from ceding com- 
panies abroad. The international output 
amounted to 200,000,000 Swiss francs in 
1927 and may be estimated at about 290,- 
000,000 in 1939. In spite of Switzerland's 
monetary order and the outstanding 
quality and reputation of her companies, 
Swiss reinsurance industry alone will 
not be in a position to satisfy all the 
tremendous additional demands for new 
reinsurance, once the present European 
reinsurance “order,” i.e, the Munich 
Tower of Babel, will have collapsed. 
Neither will the reinsurance carriers of 
Denmark and of other European coun- 
tries be willing to do the entire job of 
replacing Continental Europe’s reinsur- 
ance coverages without Anglo-American 
cooperation. American reinsurance ca- 
pacity, unlimited as it is, will be ex- 
pected to take a substantial part in this 
giant task. 


Central and South American Demand 
for Reinsurance 


In addition to the European needs for 
reinsurance with American carriers, in- 
creasing demands for such coverage will 
also arise from Central and South 
American countries. In the postwar 
era, the export of raw materials and 
goods .rom those countries will vigor- 
ously increase. Their domestic economic 
development will expand by establish- 
ment of new industries, such as alt- 
lines. Thus, those countries are destined 
to experience an insurance boom, which, 
in turn, will call for additional reinsur- 
ance facilities. Many national companies 
in those countries were formerly linked 
to Axis’ reinsurers and during the last 
years succeeded in establishing new con- 
nections in the London reinsurance mat- 
ket. Nevertheless, they may hardly be 
expected to cover with British reinsurers 
alone such large additional business 4s 
will be developed in a postwar insurance 
boom. 

In the postwar era those syecific 
European needs, as well as increased of 
new demands from the Western Hemt- 
sphere and also from Australasia, will 
for practical reasons, result in that 
widespread internationalism which has 
always been advocated for theoretical 
reasons, i.e., for the so-called “necessite 
scientifique” of diversification of risks 
and for the law of large figures. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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Carelessness—one of the chief 

causes of loss by fire—is helping 

the enemy! It is your patriotic 
duty, as a good citizen and a good agent, to 
combat this menace to war activities during 
National Fire Prevention Week and throughout 
the year. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Is Widely Observed 


PUBLIC INTEREST IS AROUSED 





Pier Operators in New York Get Awards 
As Losses Are Cut From $5,000,000 
to $450 in One Year 





Fire Prevention Week has been brought 
thoroughly to the attention of the Ameri- 
can public during the present week through 
the media of radio, newspapers, motion 
picture films, public meetings and demon- 
strations in many thousands of cities, 
towns and villages, factory and school 
meetings and in other ways. President 
Roosevelt, Governor Dewey and the gov- 
ernors of other states issued proclama- 
lions stressing the vital importance of fire 
prevention. Mavors of cities from coast 
to coast have participated in ceremonies 
designed to focus public attention on this 
problem, at the same time rewarding those 
who have been leaders in the work of 
reducing fire hazards. 

In New York City the week opened 
with noon ceremonies Monday on the steps 
of the Custom House, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, on behalf of the city, award- 
ing a Security’ (“S"”) pennant and an 
honor certificate to representatives of com- 
panies operating sixteen piers who were 
selected for providing outstanding safe- 
guards to insure flow of a steady stream 
. of material to the fighting forces. The 
presentations were the first of their kind 
to be made in New York. 

Mayor Praises Results 

The Mayor praised the fire prevention 
records established by the pier operators, 
who, he said, worked in active coopera- 
tion with the city government and military 
forces. 

“This cooperation was made possible 
because the affairs of the port were placed 
in the hands of practical men experienced 
in government,” he said. He described 
the effort as “spontaneous, without any 
red tape or rigidity.” 

Rear Admiral Stanley V. Parker of the 
Coast Guard, Captain of the Port of New 
York, reported that safety precautions had 
reduced fire losses on the piers from $5,- 
000,000 between the spring of 1941 and the 
spring of 1942 to $450 for the same period 
the next year. 

The Port of New York handled 5,265 
merchant vessels carrying 21,000,000 tons 
of freight during the year ended Septem- 
ber 1, Harry M. Durning, Collector of 
Customs and chairman of the Port Secur- 
ity Committee, said. 

John McKenzie, Commissioner of Ma- 
rine and Aviation, who told the gathering 
that most of the port’s 700 piers required 
“almost daily inspection,” said that fire 
hazards were created in large part by care- 
lessness. He listed smoking as the main 
danger. 

“We can afford to lose a pier less than 
we can afford to lose a Liberty ship,” he 
said. “We owe it to the men overseas to 
keep these piers in the best condition pos- 
sible.” The active working committee 
has been formed to prevent a recurrence 
of fires and sabotage that wrought so 
much havoc in the harbor during World 
War I, he explained. 

Edward J. Barber, president of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, said that the sixteen awards were 
made as the result of a rigid inspection 
of 200 piers. 

The Mayor announced the list of com- 
panies as representatives marched up to 
receive a certificate and the tri-colored 
pennant. Companies receiving the award 
were Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
Piers 27, 28 and 29, North River; United 
Fruit Company for Pier 2, North River; 
Moore-McCormack Steamship Company 
for Pier 32, North River; Panama Rail- 
road Company for Pier 64, North River; 
Cunard White Star Line, Ltd., for Pier 
90, North River; Royal Netherlands Com- 
pany for Piers 10, 11 and 12, Brooklyn; 
Bull Insular Steamship Company for Piers 
22 and 23, Brooklyn; Barber Steamship 
Company for Piers 36, 37 and 38, Brook- 
lyn, and International Freighting Company 
for Pier 2, Beard’s Erie Basin, Brooklyn. 


Georgia Insurance 


(Continued from Page 26) 
will be determined when this survey is 
completed. 
About 150 Companies to Share 
Reinsurance 

“It is expected that about 150 com- 
panies will participate in the reinsur- 
ance on the line,” Mr. Stephens ex- 
plained. “The exact form in which local 
agents will participate has not yet been 
determined. One suggestion, which is 
being considered by Governor Arnall is 
for local agents to handle the reinsur- 
ance.” Final decision on this point will 
probably not be reached until the survey 
of the state property is completed. 

The net effect of the new plan, which 
becomes effective as of October 1, is to 
eliminate the great multiplicity of pol- 
icies which resulted from political hand- 
ling of the state insurance. From this 
point of view the new arrangement will 
simplify the handling of both coverage 
and claims on the part of the state since 
the two policies and all records relating 
thereto will be handled through the office 
of John B. Wilson, secretary of state. 

The capital stock policy in Central has 
been written through the office of 
Moore-Fleming, Inc., . Atlanta local 
agency. 

Governor Arnall ordered cancellation 


of the previous fire insurance as of Oc- 
tober 1 and notified all companies about 
three weeks ago. While it is understood 
that the Governor expects that cancel- 
lations will be made on a pro-rata basis, 
it is reported that the Georgia Rating 
Bureau will hold that they should be 
cancelled “short rate.” 





Mutual Agents Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“it is littke wonder that the government 
apparently feels that now is the oppor- 
tune time to press its offensive” before 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Believing that it is not too late now 
for insurance to undertake a compre- 
hensive program of public relations Mr. 
Baker suggested the following: 

“The present unspoken truce between 
stocks and mutuals, although a matter 
of expediency because of the war, is an 
indication that they can get along. It 
would be far better to turn this truce 
into a permanent pact in which both 
sides cooperated in the interest of har- 


mony and service to the public. Such 
cooperation would in no way affect 
honest competition. The way to get 


started would be for a leading mutual 
or stock executive to call an informal 
meeting of a few of the leaders of the 
business, followed by an industry-wide 
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A roof under 
your feet 


That’s what ceiling prices are! They 

enable you to plan your wartime 

budget on a good firm foundation. 

They enable you to look ahead and 

on © plan ahead without fear that next week 
or next month the prices of things you 
need will be way up. 

But ceiling prices will work only if you personally make 
them work. They are for your protection. But they also 
are for you to observe and for you to enforce. 

Know the ceiling prices of what you buy. Insist on see- 
ing them prominently displayed. Buy only at ceiling prices. 

Protect ceiling prices ... and they'll protect you! 
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meeting of executives. A_ nationally 
known public relations counsel should 
sit in on such a meeting, where the in- 
dustry’s problems could be outlined so 
that he would be enabled to provide the 
solution. 

“The first step in the solution, to my 
mind, would be a sincere effort to ex- 
amine our own industry under a magni- 
fying glass to see that all flaws are 
eliminated. You cannot hope for public 
esteem if you cannot throw your house 
open to thorough public inspection. 


Policyholders’ Committee Suggested 

“In my opinion, the next most impor- 
tant step would be creation of an or- 
ganization to seek out public opinion and 
policyholder advice on insurance matters. 
This could be done through a_policy- 
holders committee which would meet 
with a committee of company executives 
at stated intervals to study coverages, 
new proposals, rates, etc., and to make 
suggestions or recommendations. Such 
a committee would leave little doubt in 
the public’s mind that its interests were 
being protected. This would be a broad 
step toward the ultimate goal of higl 
public esteem. ; 

“Our insurance laws should be. the 
next point for consideration. For more 
than a century now laws have _ been 
tumbling into our statute books by the 
score, with little or no attempt to repeal 
old ones. We have reached the point 
where many state laws are at variance 
with one another. What we need are 
certain basic or fundamental laws which 
are uniform throughout the nation, the 
several states going on from there to 
recommend additional laws to fit the in- 
dividual needs of their people. 

“Alf class legislation should be abol- 
ished. Any group should be permitted 
to enter the insurance field, provided it 
meets certain basic requirements — 
whether or not we approve its methods 
of doing business. The only test of any 
legislation should be: Does it benefit the 
policyholder ? 

“A national insurance information of- 
fice should be opened in the nation’s 
capital. This office also would act as a 
central clearing house for all bills ai- 
fecting insurance, where they would be 
examined to ascertain whether they were 
in the public interest. 

“Policies should be redrafted to make 
them as simple and intelligible as pos- 
sible. 

“Certain qualifications would be es 
tablished so that companies could use 
exceptional care in selection and train- 
ing of special agents, who are the am- 
bassadors of insurance in the field.” 
Harrington Asks Mutuals to Back Bills 

in Congress 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. | 
Harrington of Massachusetts this week 
advised members of mutual companies 
to use their influence to secure enact- 
ment of the bills now in Congress whic! 
declare that Federal anti-trust laws 4° 
not apply to insurance. Speaking «1 the 
100th anniversary of the Holyoke Mu 
tual Fire of Salem, Mass., he said 1 
part: 

“IT say to you, if you are to participat 
in assuring the orderly conduct o' out 
business during this disturbed er and 
in the future, record yourselves wit! 
vour Congressmen in favor of S:natt 
Bill No. 1362 and House Bill No. 526% 
These bills reassert and affirm the 1 
tent of Congress that the Sherman \nt 
Trust Act and the Clayton Act do not 
and should not affect the conduct 0° the 
insurance business.” 
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Today’s travel restrictions cut calls. Yet 
v 
rising replacement costs demand every 


7 


risk be checked for adequate coverage. 
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Tip-in sheets provide a practical way 
to reach more people with this vital 


wartime service. 


het — Let your National Fire Group Fieldman 
as a . . . 
ah show you the various tip-in sheets. They 
Id be 


were can save time, tires, and gasoline for you. 
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NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD + FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
antes a MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


And help you increase your business. 








sact- 
nac a HOME AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 234 BUSH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tuts statement is not an 
invitation for anyone to climb on the charity 
rolls. Instead, it’s an invitation for alert 
agents to increase business and help public 
and charitable institutions to protect them- 
selves. This is the time of the year when 
such organizations are preparing their 
budgets. Now is the time for you to secure 
your share of their business. 


Among the many coverages offered by 
Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
are policies specifically designed for this field. 
Write to Alliance today ... and be ready to 
serve a valuable group of customers, 





ALLIANCE 


Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
1600 ARCH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
SERVICE OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BUY WAR BONDS + PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 

















Zone 2 Commissioners 
To Hear Two Governors 


TO MEET IN HARRISBURG, PA. 





Martin, Pa., and Broughton, N. C., to 
Speak; Neel Invites Domestic Com- 
pany Executives and Agents 





Governors Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania and J. Melville Broughton of 
North Carolina will be guests of honor 
and principal speakers at the meeting of 
the commissioners of Zone 2 of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Harrisburg, Pa., October 
15. The Governors will speak at the 
dinner in the evening and the luncheon 
speaker will be Lieutenant Governor 
John C. Bell, Jr. of Pennsylvania. 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania will be host to the 
meeting of the zone which comprises 
the states of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and the District of Columbia. 

Commissioner Neel has invited execu- 
tives of the domestic companies and 
local agents to the luncheon and the 
dinner, both to be held at the Penn 
Harris Hotel. 


Expect 250 at Dinner 


Plans are being made for an attend- 
ance of 150 to 200 at the luncheon and 
250 at the dinner. Commissioner Neel 
has asked representatives of the do- 
mestic companies and agents to indicate 
their desire to participate in the func- 
tions and the number of guests they will 
have. The cost of the luncheon is $1.50 
and of the dinner, $3.00 per person. 

“The motivating purpose in these 
meetings,” says Commissioner Neel in 
the letter of invitation, “is a desire to 
improve supervision of the insurance 
business not only in Zone 2 but through- 
out the entire country. As much as I 
desire your personal participation in our 
effort to make the day and evening 
pleasant for our visitors, equally well 
I welcome suggestions and criticisms 
from your company which can be con- 
sidered by the Commissioners at our 
business session and produce useful 
results. 

“Improvement in the business of in- 
surance and the supervision thereof is 
desirable and possible. Your expression 
of opinions and desires should help all 
concerned to the end that the insuring 
public may be better served. Your co- 
operation will insure the success of our 
meeting and the entertainment of our 
guests,” 





Fladger Is Georgia Special 
For the Atlas Assurance 


The Atlas Assurance announces ap- 
pointment of Bartow B. Fladger as spe- 
cial agent to supervise business in 
Georgia, effective October 1. Mr. Flad- 
ger has been active for many years as 
a fieldman and department supervisor 
for one of Atlanta’s most successful un- 
derwriting offices. He has had a vast 
experience and is well acquainted with 
agents in every section of the state. 

Mr. Fladger fills the position left va- 
cant when the former special agent re- 
signed to enter the general agency busi- 
ness on his own account. Special Agent 
John F. Satterlee of Columbia, S. C.,, 
who has been temporarily serving in 
Georgia in conjunction with his own 
field duties, will now be free to devote 
his entire time to his North and South 
Carolina activities for the “Atlas.” 

Mr. Fladger’s office will be in Room 
532, Trust Company of Georgia Building, 
Atlanta. 


MALONEY KILLED BY FALL 

Alois A. Maloney, 77, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager for the Continental In- 
surance Co., was killed by a fall of five 
floors from his apartment at Santa 
Monica, Cal., September 25. He was 
suffering from an acute attack of asthma 
when he opened a window and acci- 
dentally fell. 








SUPPORT MAINE PROPOSAi, 





Majority at Public Hearing Bac!: to 
Revise Fire Laws and Give In- 
surance Commissioner Power 


Although Chairman C. T. Spear of the 
Bangor City Council suggested to the 
Maine Legislative Research Committee 
that possibly its tentative draft of a pro- 
posal to revise the state’s building and 
fire laws vested “too much power” in the 
State Insurance Commissioner who 
would promulgate regulations, the con- 
sensus expressed at a public hearing 
September 30 in Augusta was that the 
committee’s move was a step in the right 
direction. Spear said it might be letter 
to have the revision effective under the 
general laws, enacted by legislators 
“who represent all the people of the 
state,” instead of under the Insurance 
Commissioner’s rules. 

The committee’s legal representative, 
Donald W. Webber of Auburn, had 
earlier explained that the committee be- 
lieved more satisfactory results could 
be obtained through regulations which 
would be more flexible to cope with 
changing conditions. The proposed re- 
vision would clarify, consolidate, and 
make more effective all Maine laws re- 
lating to public safety, it was stated by 
State Senator Lauren M. Sanborn of 
Portland, committee chairman. Revision 
work of the committee was accelerated 
by the disastrous Cocoanut Grove fire 
in Boston las year. 

Under the committee’s plan, the In- 
surance Commissioner would promulgate 
regulations for minimum standards of 
buildings safety as to capacity, exits, 
means of escape, decorations, and struc- 
tural designs of dance halls which would 
be licensed, and also rules for other 
places of public assemblage. 





Hugh Owens With General 
Agency in Jacksonville, Fla. 


After nineteen years of continuous 
service with the United States head of- 
fice of the Sun Insurance Office in New 
York City, Hugh Owens resigned last 
month and joined the staff of E. Dana 
Johnson & Company, general agent, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Owens attended 
Columbia and New York Universities 
and later became special agent for the 
Sun, In 1933 he was promoted to assis- 
tant superintendent of the country-wide 
brokerage department of the Sun. In 
that position he was widely known for 
his handling of fire and allied lines. 
Mr. Owens is thoroughly familiar with 
southern business and is acquainted with 
many insurance agents in that section 
of the country. 

In his new position as agency super- 
intendent of E. Dana Johnson & Com- 
pany, Mr. Owens is supervising the un- 
derwriting of fire insurance and its allied 
lines and also devoting part of his time 
in the field servicing agents in the five 
southeastern states in which the general 
agency operates. 

Julian D. Norris is manager of the 
firm and its founder, E. Dana Jolson, 
is in military service. 





MRS. MARGARET PEDIGO DIES 


Mrs. Margaret Rogers Pedigo, 53 
until recently active owner and operator 
of the Pedigo-Rogers Insurance -\gency 
at Glasgow, Ky., died September 24. She 
had been active in business in (:asgoW 
for thirty-five years. A few days }etor¢ 
her death, she sold the agency ‘0 Joe 
W. Aspley who will continue the bust 
ness under the old firm name. 





NAMES HERSHE STATE ACENT 

President Harry F. Ogden of t.¢ Fr 
delity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Ba!':more, 
announces the appointment of \ illard 
B. Hershe as state agent for \ 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, wil! 
headquarters in Kansas City, M 
Hershe joined the Fidelity & Guaranty 
as special agent last June, after ‘avis 
previously served with the Wester 
justment & Inspection Co. for 
years, 
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The men and women of Loyalty Group are 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacri- 
fices being made by Americans under arms. 
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Loyaleg ln 
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HOME OFFICE » 10 PARK PLACE » NEWARK, N. J. 





Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 





Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keyston2 Underwriters 










EIGHT COMPANIES 
7# BRANCH AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 








’ Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Devt. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York,N.Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


* 
- Loyalty Group Coverage and Service 
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1871 occurred the great Chicago fire which 


In October, 
put this company to its first big test here. It started in an 


outlying district among a poor class of buildings with frame 
surroundings—as popularly believed, in Mrs. O°Leary’s barn, 
A high wind 
prevailing at the time carried the burning embers to great 
distances with destructive effect. It was not long before the 
For two days the flames 


from a kick of a cow upsetting a lantern. 


fire had gotten beyond control. 
raged, devouring everything in their path until they had 
burned over three square miles of territory and consumed 
between 17,000 and 18,000 buildings, both business and 
residential. 
Insurance companies received a staggering blow, many 
being irretrievably ruined, while others were severely 
crippled. Nevertheless, the “North British” paid losses 
amounting to a total of $2,330,000 and subscribed $5,000 


for the relief of sufferers. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK — BOSTON — 
DETROIT — CHICAGO — 
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A recent issue of Fireman’s Fund 
Record, published by the Fireman’s Fund 
Group for its agents, contains a well 
written article entitled: “Watch That 
Third Step,” dealing with the three im- 
portant steps necessary to cashing in 
on survey selling. 

In the introduction it is pointed out 
that in those four words: Watch That 
Third Step, is the success story of the 
insurance producer who has mastered 
the art of cashing in on survey selling. 
That he knows a thoroughly analytical 
multiple line insurance survey will ring 
the cash register whenever the three 
success steps are followed; that the suc- 
cessful insurance producer has learned 
from his own early experience or from 
others’ experience the importance of 
each step and how often potential suc- 
cess can be changed to failure by muffing 
the third step (the one most frequently 
That third step is the presen- 
tation of the survey. The article says: 

Preparation 


The first step is preparation. 

Whether you compile it personally or 
in collaboration with a company fieldman, 
or whether the whole survey is made up 
by your company following your anal- 
ysis of the risk, the completeness of the 
survey—its truthfulness in revealing the 
client’s insurance picture—is fundamen- 
tal. No capable producer expects to get 
to first base with a survey that is sloppy 
as to either accuracy or appearance. 

Step number two is understanding the 
survey. 

If you’ve prepared the survey yourself 
you naturally understand it. If someone 
else prepared it, don’t kid yourself that 
it will “speak for itself”—it can be the 
best survey imaginable but you’ve got to 
study it and understand it thoroughly. 
No insurance adviser dares reveal him- 
self in the eyes of his client as a mes- 
senger delivering something he doesn’t 
understand from beginning to end. 

The all-important third step is the 
presentation of the survey. 

When you have a really analytical 
multiple-line insurance survey that you 
understand thoroughly, you are armed 
with the most modern sales tool devised 
during your lifetime—using it intelli- 
gently will bring a full return on the 
time and effort that has gone into its 
creation. Here is a suggested procedure 
for its presentation. 


Summary of Findings 


Prepare a carefully-drafted summary 
of the survey’s findings under the head- 
ings: 

1. Corrections in existing coverages. 

2. Recommended protection. 

3. Desirable protection. 

Have this carefully typed into the form 
of a letter to the client. Then, reach 
for the telephone. 

“Mr. Client,” you'll say over the phone, 
“T’ve completed that survey; two dis- 
closures are important and deserve im- 
mediate decision. How soon can you sit 
down with me for about half an hour ?” 

He will probably say he’s busy and 
ask you to tell him about it over the 
phone or send the survey for his early 
review. 

Don’t do either. If you send the sur- 
vey it may either be neglected and for- 
gotten, or turned over to a competitor. 
Your answer is, “I’ll bring the survey 
over right away if you can study it now. 
I shall not try to sell you anything: I 
just want you to see the situation as it 
exists—there are corrections that should 
be made right away, but I must show 
you to make them clear.” 

Explaining Survey to Client 

When you are seated at Mr. Client’s 
elbow with the survey before you, show 
him the complete survey in some detail 
but don’t elaborate on any specific phase 
unduly; don’t be drawn into an argu- 
ment over any specific point—maintain 
an objective attitude toward ome is, 


Three Important Steps For Cashing 
In On Survey Selling Are Listed 


after all, an accurate picture of a client's 
insurance situation. 

By the time Mr. Client has obs«rved 
how complete and attractive the sirvey 
is you are ready to present the |.tter: 
“This letter is a summary of the sur- 
vey. First, are corrections: Only ‘hree 
of your four fire policies carry the Ex- 
tended Coverage endorsement; since all 
policies on the same property must be 
uniform this fourth policy should be en- 
dorsed. Shall I attend to this?” 

Mr. Client asks the cost; you tell him. 


“A second correction will save you 
money if I understand the facts cor- 
rectly. Under the terms of your lease 
it’s up to the owner to carry plate glass 
insurance. Shall I send your policy 


through for cancellation?” That. suits 
Mr. Client just fine and brings you to 
the second heading—Recommended Pro- 
tection. 

“Without messenger robbery insurance 
you are wide open to substantial loss 
...’ You proceed with a sales presen- 
tation until the client interrupts with 
some such rejoinder as, “No, I can’t 
carry that. You insurance men would 
the second heading—’ Recommended Pro- 
tection,’ 

Selling the Recommended Lines 

Your comeback: “I’ve taken into ac- 
count that you are up against a practical 
problem along that line, but have 
weighed that problem against the oft- 
proved fact that money saved by not 
buying needed protection is false econ- 
omy. You'll notice that my third head- 
ing is merely ‘Desirable Protection’ 
whereas’ these .(returning to ‘Recom- 
mended Protection’) are my definite rec- 
ommendations.” Proceed then to review 
the highlights of your sales presentation, 
strengthening it with answers to the 
definite questions the clients has asked. 
Above all, keep his attention focused 
closely on the loss exposure he faces. 

When the interview draws to a close 
you have either had your recommenda- 
tions accepted or your client has turned 
you down. If he’s turned you down you 
have a last trump card to play: hand 
him the carbon copy of your letter and 
a pen asking him to vote “for” or 
“against” your definite recommendations 
and to sign his name. Your explanation 
is “I want to have this carbon copy in 
my files as a record of our talk; then 
there won’t be any question if a loss 
occurs and you have no coverage.” 

A responsible business man will think 
twice before putting his signature to a 
statement evidencing his definite refusal 
to adopt a recommendation that would 
rdund out his program. And _ there 
aren’t many men who will vote “no,” 
sign their names, and then buy the same 
coverages from one of your competitors. 





Charge Chicago Laundries 


Work Insurance Racket 


The Chicago office of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance announced 5ep- 
tember 29 that an investigation was un- 
der way into alleged insurance rackets 
being practiced by Chicago launi(ries. 
The probe was said to have been 
prompted by hundreds of calls reccived 
by the Chicago Better Business P reat 
to the effect that many laundries cliarge 
customers for insurance on damage and 
loss to articles when the laundries actt- 
ally carry no such policies. It was 
charged that some of the firms piint 4 
warning on billheads that their isut- 
ance covers only fire and theft, but print 
the warning in extremely small t: 





PEARCE ADDRESSES FIELDMEN 


J. Elmer Pearce, general wie -nd- 
ent of the New Jersey Schedule Rating 
Office, spoke at the meeting of the \ew 
Jersey Special Agents Associatio! 1 Oc- 
tober 4 in Newark. His subject was 
“Occupancy as a Factor in Rating. 
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ENDORSEMENT IS MANDATORY 





sadian Joint Committee Drafts “Other 
surance” Form, Extended to Apply 
to Supplemental Contract 
rder that disputes over “other in- 
cynrance” in connection with the personal 
rty floater may be avoided, a joint 
ittee composed of representatives 


of the Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the Independent Fire Insurance 
Con‘erence and the Canadian Inland Un- 


derw siters Association has drafted a new 
“ot] insurance” endorsement, which 
ily applies on fire policies but is 


no 

extended to perils covered by any sup- 
ple: ital contract attached to any ex- 
istine fire policy. 


Manager Wilson McLean of the CIUA 


has sent a bulletin to members of that 


oreanization and others interested, point- 
inc out that the committee was ap- 
pointed as a result of legislation dealing 
with “other insurance” clauses in respect 


to tl perils of fire passed at the 1943 
sessions of all of the Canadian prov- 
inces with the exception of Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island. 

The committee, he said, prepared a 
draft of a new “pick up” or “other in- 
surance” endorsement, which was ap- 
proved in principle by the CIUA exec- 
gs ‘ommittee, but the committee felt 
it sh ul be extended to perils covered 
under the supplemental contract. 

The joint committee of the three or- 

ganizations then drafted the new form 
of endorsement which is now manda- 
tory. 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 25) 


per in Chicago. Typical problems, he 
said, are to determine the inflammability 
of camouflage materials for gun emplace- 
ments, to investigate the fire retardant 
value of flameproof wood and felt for 
use in ships and barracks and to design 
special shoes for employes of arsenals 
and munitions plants where static elec- 
tricity is hazardous. 

Lightning protection for shell-loading 
munitions plants and storage depots has 
been a vital job for the Laboratories and 
its specialists assisted in the drafting of 
Ordnance Department specifications cov- 
ering these projects. 

“Despite Government directives reduc- 
ing or completely cutting off copper, zine, 
tubber and cadmium (to mention only 
a few) “from fire equipment producers,” 
Mr. Cooper said, “substitute products 
_ still be available for the hundreds 
ot new plants which have come into ex- 
istence <n 1941. To maintain as high 
a factor of safety as possible under the 
circumstances, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories have issued emergency specifica- 
lions covering hundreds of products 
which — be in effect only as long as 
the | lasts.” ‘ 

Lotta extra-curricular activity of the 
Laboratories is conducting a course in 
ire prevention, plant security and sabo- 
lage control for the safety auditors of 
the Satety and Security branch of the 
Utice of Army Chief of Ordnance. Sim- 
'ar courses have been arranged for stu- 
dents of the Army Intelligence Officers’ 
Lorps groups, for Internal Security Di- 
visio:, plant inspectors and for plant pro- 
tecthn engineers of the Office of Pro- 
ost Marshal General. 








V RGINIA BUILDING CODES 


Maint taining standards of safety should 
ve t first consideration in amending 
build g codes in Virginia communities 
9 meet wartime conditions, C. Stuart 

ggiis, Commissioner of Buildings, 
\ichn ond, told members of the Building 
Conference of Virginia at a 
slo), held in Roanoke last week. He 
dutioned that in allowing the use of 
subst te materials during wartime the 
‘actor of maintenance of substitute ma- 
erials must be taken into consideration. 
le ured that building codes be rigidly 
“ntorced during times “of war. 


Air Patrol to Watch For 
Forest Fires in New York 


Inauguration of an experimental forest 
patrol in New York State by flyers of 
the Third Group, Civil Air Patrol, as 
part of a cooperative arrangement with 
the State Conservation Department, was 
hailed this week by Conservation Com- 
missioner John A. White as an under- 
taking which should prove of inestim- 
able value during the approaching forest 
fire season. Brief ceremonies were held 
at the Massena airport. 


For the first half of this month the 
patrol will be based at the local airport 


and will cover the forested portions of 
St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties and 
the upper portions of Hamilton and 
Herkimer Counties. The last half of 
the month the patrol will make daily 
flights out of Utica covering the central 
and southwestern Adirondacks. All pa- 
trols will be of two hours duration, and 
each plane, equipped with Conservation 
Department radio, will be in constant 
communication with fire towers similarly 
equipped for the prompt reporting of 
forest fires. 
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APPOINTS PARKER-ALLSTON 

Walter T. Sullivan, vice president of 
Albert Ullmann Marine Office, Inc., of 
New York, announces appointment of 
the insurance advertising firm of Park- 
er-Allston Associates, Inc.; W. C 
Rhoades is account executive. 

\ schedule commencing this week in 
cludes insurance maritime and export 
trade magazines and one newspaper. 


GEORGE F. DEAN DIES 

George F. Dean, 

respected local agent of 
died September 29. 


a veteran and highly 
Minneapolis, 








are less obvious. 








FIRE * MARINE x 


present circumstances. 


GREAT AMERICAN 

GREAT AMERICAN 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. 
THE AMEERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 
COUNTY FIRE INS. COMPANY OF PHILA. 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 





Change 


Many changes brought about by the war are constantly apparent 


because they are now a part of our daily living. 


tions affect many classes of insurables, demanding a review of existing 
insurance protection, with a view to adapting it to current values and 
The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies, on behalf of its producers, reminds policyholders of this 
| very pertinent fact through a national advertising campaign and will 
| welcome the opportunity of serving additional agents interested in 
| availing themselves of the facilities of its companies. 


MEMBER COMPANIES 


Providing practically every form of insurance except life 


CASUALTY 


But other changes 
For example, in the insurance field wartime condi- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 
DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INS. CO. 
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MINUTE 
COUNTS 


Many things cause job absences. 
It’s a community responsibility to 
lick lost time. Transit Companies, 
banks, stores, laundries, etc. may 
need to readjust their hours. And 
it’s each individual’s responsibility 
to be on the job every minute he 
possibly can. 


Lost time may mean lost lives. Let’s 
all team up to get this war over with. 
Let’s use our time the very best we 
know how. 


As the President said: “Lost ground 
can be regained; lost time never.” 
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Careers of New Vice-Presidents of 


Boston and Old Colony Companies 


As announced in these columns last 
week the Boston and Old Colony com- 
panies of Boston elected six vice presi- 
dents and a new assistant secretary. 
All these men have served the companies 
for more than twenty years. Those pro- 
moted to vice presidents were Earl 
Gibbs, J. Louis Ivison, A. Brooks Park- 


er, Jr., Harold I. Bartlett, Richard W. 
Bennett and Frederick M. Dominick. 
Charles B. Watson of the marine de- 
partment was advanced to assistant sec- 
retary. The careers of these executive 
officers follow: 

Mr. Gibbs was born in Texas in 1891 
and started his insurance career with 
the T. E. Braniff Co., general agents in 
Oklahoma City. He became state agent 
for the Old Colony in Ohio in 1922 and 
two years later was named state agent 
for both the Boston and Old Colony in 
Michigan. He returned to the Ohio field 
in 1926 as state agent for both companies 
and in 1929 was appointed superintendent 
of the automobile department in the 
Western department at Lansing, Mich. 
He became assistant manager of that 
office in 1932 and elected an assistant of 
the two companies in 1936. Mr. Gibbs 
became manager of the Western depart- 
ment in 1941 and as vice president he 
will continue to manage that department. 

Ivison and Parker 

Mr. Ivison is a native of Boston and 
entered insurance with the Boston in 
1905 as a clerk in the fire department. 
In 1919 he was appointed a special agent 
in the New England field. He was 
called to the home office in 1921 to 
assume the management of the automo- 
bile department which he will continue 


to supervise in addition to new duties ip 
the fire department. He was elected an 
assistant secretary of both companies jn 
1936. Mr. Ivison has served on com- 
mittees of the National Automobile Up- 
derwriters’ Association. 

Mr. Parker, Jr., was born in Action, 
Mass., in 1905 and became associated 
with the fire departments of the two 
companies in 1922. He served in the 
underwriting and then in the special 
risks department and was assigned spe- 
cial agency work in Pittsburgh in 1930, 
From 1930 to 1939 he was special agent 
for the companies in western New York 
state. He was called to the home office 
in the latter year and made an assistant 
secretary in the fire department. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Manomet, 
Mass., and went with the Boston in 1917 
He has spent his entire business career 
with the group’s marine department and 
has been an assistant secretary since 
1938. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr. Bennett first went with the two 
companies in 1915. He saw service dur- 
ing World War 1 and then returned to 
the Boston and Old Colony. His duties 
have been with the marine department, 
more particularly in the loss field, and he 
has been an assistant secretary since 
1938. 

Mr. Dominick started as a clerk with 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment in 1909, serving the department for 
several years as chief examiner. He 
served with the AEF in France during 
the first World War. He became an 
auditor for the Boston in 1922 and in 
1930 was elected an assistant secretary 
in charge of home office accounting. 





Two Marine Office Men In 


Army Transport Service 


The Marine Office of America an- 
nounces that two of its employes have 
recently entered the armed _ services. 
John N. Robinson, assistant hull un- 
derwriter, is now in the Army Transport 
Service and Michael J. Cecora, Jr., has 
also entered the same service. 

Mr. Robinson graduated from New 
York State Merchant Marine Academy 
in 1935 and early in the following year 
went to work in the statistical depart- 
ment of the Marine Office in New York. 
In 1938 he transferred to the hull un- 
derwriting department and two years 
later was appointed assistant hull un- 
derwriter. His wife and infant son will 
reside in Glens Falls, N. Y., for the 
duration. 

A graduate of the N. Y. State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Mr. Cecora 
joined the Marine Office in 1937 in a 
clerical position which led to work in 
the inland marine department the fol- 
lowing year. In 1939 he transferred to 
the Chicago office, returning after five 
months to New York where after sev- 
eral months he transferred to the agen- 
cy department. In March, 1940, he was 
appointed special agent in charge of the 
Syracuse office, returning in August of 
this year to the head office in an under- 
writing capacity. 





FIRE PREVENTION CHAIRMAN 

Robert H. Bartley of the Witmer- 
Kauffman-Evans Co. has been appointed 
chairman of the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce for the coming year. Selection of 
Mr. Bartley was made by Horace Fos- 
kett, vice president of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa and president of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce. 


1943 N. Y. Policy Now 
In Effect in Washington 


Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of the State of Washington an- 
nounces that all fire policies issued in 
Washington since July 1 have, in legal 
effect, been issued on the 1943 New 
York standard policy form. The Wash- 
ington law provides that no fire policy 
covering property in that state shall be 
issued on a form “other than on form 
known as the New York standard as 
now or may be hereafter constituted.” 
The commissioner says the use of old 
New York form policies, properly en- 
dorsed, may be continued in Washing- 
ton until old stocks are used up. Poli- 
cies effective April 1, 1944, and there- 
after, must be on the 1943 New York 
form, 





N. J. Companies May Write 
Property Floater in Mich. 


New Jersey fire and marine companies, 
with $300,000 or more capital, may write 
the Inland Marine Underwriters \ss0- 
ciation form of personal property floater 
in Michigan or any other state where 
it is legally permissible, except New Jer 


sey, the Department of Banking and In- 
surance of New Jersey says. The legal 
prohibition of New Jersey laws against 
writing of the personal property fioate! 
is held to apply to issuance of policies 


in New Jersey but not in other states. 





SMOKE & CINDER CLUB MEETS 

The Smoke and Cinder Club of \Vest- 
ern Pennsylvania held its first fall ett 
ing September 27 in the Keystone Hotel, 
with Sherman Campbell, president of the 
Keystone Adjustment Corporation, ® 
principal «speaker. James H. _ Foster, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, is president 0 
the club. 


October 8, 1943 
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Use of Household Inventories as 
Business Getter Urged by Security 


‘his week the Security Insurance 

Group of New Haven is sending its 
ats new sales promotion campaigns 
he use of household inventories as a 
hysiness getter, and on automobile medi- 
cal payments insurance. The first cam- 
paign goes to representatives of the 
Security, the East and West, and the 
New Haven Underwriters, the second 
canipaign to agents of the Connecticut 
Indemnity. 

Speaking of sending out household in- 
ventory booklets the companies state, 
“People will react favorably to a cour- 
tesy of this kind. Even if they don’t 
complete the booklets, sending them to 
your clients and prospects is good pub- 
lic relations .. . We realize that there’s 
little money to be made writing house- 
hold contents fire insurance. But more 
than that may be sold. First, and ob- 
vious, is extended coverage. But once 
you get there and have the confidence 
of a buyer, there are a dozen lines you 
can talk about — automobile, personal 
property or personal effects floaters, in- 
land marine lines like furs and_jewelry, 
camera or fine arts insurance. Many of 
your assureds have property of special 
value that should be insured under in- 
land marine forms, and a household in- 
ventory—or even just a start on one— 
will reveal them.” 

On selling automobile medical pay- 
ments, the Connecticut Indemnity sug- 
gests, “Make a list of all your assureds 
to whom you have sold auto liability 
without medical payments and write 
them a short, pithy letter telling about 
it, enclosing the folder on this subject. 
A week later call on them and explain 
the distinction between legal and moral 
liability. From here out, include the 
medical payments coverage on all the 
automobile liability policies you write 
or renew and, if you haven’t already ex- 
plained it, send a short note with the 
policy explaining what you’ve added, 
liow little it costs, what the coverage is, 


F. B. SEYMOUR, 84, DIES 


Retired National of Hartford Officer 

Was Oldest Employe of Company on 

_ Retirement Three Years Ago 

Fred Boardman Seymour, 84, former 
secretary-treasurer of the National Fire 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, and its old- 
est employe at the time he retired three 
years ago, died September 29 at his 
home in West Hartford. 

Born in Whateley, Mass., Mr. Sey- 
mour began his insurance career as a 
hookeeper with the National in 1882 and 
on his fiftieth anniversay in 1932 he 
received congratulatory messages from 
all sections of the United States. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs, Myrah 
Katon Seymour, and a son, Marlor B. 
Seymour, 











BUILDING INSPECTIONS IN VA. 
Preliminary to Fire Prevention Week, 
the observance of which began the first 
this week, the Richmond, Va., fire 
prevention committee headed by Mar- 
siall C. Speight, state agent for the 
be & Rutgers and president_of the 
ck Fire Insurance Field Club of 
\irginia, inspected industrial plants in 
that city. The committee was named re- 
cently by W. Owen Wilson, president of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 
Its purpose was to cooperate with plant 
nianagements to remove fire hazards 
Which might cause loss of life and prop- 
ery. Another insurance man on the 
imittee was Hunter M. Gibbons, state 
agent for the Home of New York and 
afiiliated companies in Virginia. 


BUFFALO PROMOTES POWERS 
the Buffalo Insurance Co. announces 
the appointment of Leslie W. Powers as 
assistant secretary in the underwriting 
department in Buffalo. He formerly was 
special agent at Philadelphia. 





and that if it isn’t wanted you can re- 
move it and cancel the slight charge. 
Nine out of ten will stick—and you will 
have made up the reduction in auto lia- 
bility rates.” 

New two-color blotters, illustrated with 
amusing, pointed cartoons, are offered as 
part of both campaigns. A window or 
wall poster, an illustrated newspaper ad- 
vertisement, and a household inventory 
booklet are offered as part of the cam- 
paign on that subject. A folder on medi- 
cal payments, as well as the blotter, is 
made available for the promotion of that 
coverage. 


Phila. Premiums Off 67% 


Fire insurance premiums collected in 
Philadelphia during the first six months 
of 1943 by stock and mutual companies, 
as reported to the Philadelphia Fire In- 
surance Patrol, amounted to $4,621,392, 
compared with $4,942,933 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942, a drop of about 
6%. Leading companies in the Phila- 
delphia fire field include Franklin Fire, 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, National Liberty, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania Fire, Pearl and Fire Association. 





WIN POSTER CONTEST IN MINN. 


Three boys carried off the top prizes 
in the 1943 fire prevention poster con- 
test conducted by the state fire marshal’s 
department of Minnesota. State Fire 
Marshal Newell R. Johnson announced 
that hundreds of posters were entered 


this year by pupils of the public and 
parochial schools from the fifth grade 
through the twelfth. 

First prize went to Arthur Ostlund, 
Central High school, Minneapolis, who 
received a $100 war bond; second prize 
to Robert Wilds, Roosevelt Junior High, 
St. Paul, a $50 war bond, and third prize, 
a $25 war bond, to Edward Bulinski, St. 
Agnes High school, St. Paul. Blanche 
Freische of the Holy Rosary school, 
Duluth, received an honorable mention 
certificate, and the St. Louis Park High 
school received a certificate of merit for 
the largest number of entries. 





IOWA MUTUAL WRITINGS HIGH 

Mutual companies wrote 46.8% of all 
the fire business in Iowa in 1942 and 
57.41% of all written by casualty com- 
panies, records of the Iowa Insurance 
Department show. 


















































Announcement of 
NEW NAMES 


The Occidental Insurance and Occidental Indemnity companies 


of Fireman’s Fund Group now have names which better describe 


their well-earned statures as national insurance organizations. From 


henceforth, the Occidental Insurance Company will be known as 


WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and the Occidental Indemnity Company as 


WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


There has been no change in ownership or management. The two 
companies remain members of Fireman’s Fund Group and, as in 


the past, reflect the character and maintain the traditions of the 


parent company—80-year-old Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 
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Liability Limitation for Jewelry 
Deposited With Ship Cashier Upheld 


the valuation of the shipment in case 
of liability may be agreed upon when 


The New York Court of Appeals, 
Reichman v. Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, 49 N. E. 2d 474, has affirmed 
judgment of the Appellate Division, 
(265 App. Div. 983, 34 N. Y. S. 2d 396) 
which unanimously affirmed a judgment 
of the Supreme Court in an action by 
a passenger on a transatlantic steamship 
against the steamship owner for the 
amount of cash and value of jewelry de- 
livered by plaintiff to the cashier of de- 
fendant’s steamship for safekeeping dur- 
ing plaintiff's voyage therein and dam- 
ages for conversion of such property. 

The Supreme Court’s judgment dis- 
missed the cause of action for conver- 
sion and awarded the plaintiff less than 
the amount sued for on the other cause 
of action. The amount asked by plain- 
tiff was $13,360. She alleged that while 
a passenger from New York to the West 
Indies she had placed $160 cash and 
jewelry of the conceded value of $13,200 
in a safe-deposit envelope and delivered 
same for safekeeping to the desk of the 
ship’s cashier. 

The steamship company moved for a 
directed verdict against it for $250, to 
accord with the provisions of the plain- 
tiff’s passage contract. The trial court 
directed verdict for the plaintiff for this 
sum. Permission to appeal was given by 
the Court of Appeals to the plaintiff 
after its denial by the Appellate Divi- 
sion. The final judgment was a four to 
three decision. 

Plaintiff’s Contention 

Plaintiff's claim was that she was en- 
titled to the stipulated value of her 
property since her delivery of valuables 
to the defendant for safekeeping consti- 
tuted a common law bailment, and that 
the defendant could not now invoke as 
a partial defense to her action provi- 
sions in her passage contract by which 
the defendant limited its liability to an 
amount fixed by an agreed valuation of 
the property lost. 

The majority of the court held that 
the jewelry and currency involved con- 
stituted “passenger’s property taken with 
her on the voyage” within the provision 
of the passage contract limiting the 
amount of the steamship owner’s lia- 
bility for the loss of such property. 


Ticket Called a Contract 

The passenger was bound by the 
clause on the passenger’s ticket which 
bore a caption “passage contract sub- 
ject to the terms stated on this page 
and overpage,” and was therefore not a 
mere token or voucher, but a “contract,” 
creating an obligation and defining the 
terms of carriage, although the ticket 
was not read by the passenger. 

On the question of liability for con- 
version the court said, in part that there 
was “no evidence that the defendant 
converted to its own benefit the prop- 
erty which is the subject of this suit; 
nor is there evidence that in connection 
with the plaintiff's property the defend- 
ant was guilty of an affirmative act of 
wrongdoing which will deprive the de- 
fendant of the benefit of its contract 
with the plaintiff for liability limited to 
an agreed valuation. In the present case 
we find in the text of the agreed valua- 
tion clause that ‘the fare for the voyage 
(is) in part based upon the above valua- 
tion.’ 

“In those circumstances—‘the distinc- 
tion must be borne in mind between a 
limitation of liability and an agreed val- 
uation in case of liability. * * * When 
the agent acts within the scope of his 
employment in taking possession of the 
shipment, in legal effect it was the same 
as if the defendant, personified, had 


taken it, but the liability may exist and 


the rates for transportation are based 
on the — of the goods entrusted 
to the carrier.’ Dutassy v. Barrett, 219 
N.Y: 424, 114 N. E. 787,5 A. L. R. 979,” 
Dissenting Opinion 

In a dissenting opinion, in which Jus- 
tices Finch and Conway concurred, Jus- 
tice Rippey said, in part: 

“A reading and strict construction of 
the provisions of the ticket indicate that 
the property deposited with the defend- 
ant was not ‘baggage’ as defined by de- 
fendant, the maximum amount of the 
recoverage loss of which is fixed at $100, 
nor was it ‘other Property taken with 
him on the voyage’ for which the limit 
of recovery for loss was fixed at $100, 
since it was neither ‘carried on his per- 
son or retained in his possession.’ Nor 
was it retained ‘under his personal con- 
trol or in his cabin or elsewhere.’ 

“On the contrary, the property was 
delivered to defendant and accepted by 
it for safekeeping, and it was in its ex- 
clusive possession and under its exclusive 
control at the time the loss occurred. As 
to loss of such, the contract contains no 
limit of liability, so far as it purports 
to limit the carrier’s liability, to bag- 
gage or property taken by a carrier into 
its possession for the journey. 

“As to other personal property of the 
passenger, though retained in the exclu- 
sive possession of the passenger for his 
use during the voyage, the provisions 
neither have nor were intended by de- 
fendant to have any application. Holmes 
v. North German Lloyd S. S. Co., 184 N. 
Y. 20, 7/7 NES 21, 5 RA, US; 650: 

“Tf defendant had understood the pro- 
visions of the ticket otherwise, there 
would have been no occasion to exact 
from the passenger when she delivered 
the property into defendant’s exclusive 
possession for safekeeping an absolute 
release from | liability for whatsoever 
cause arising.” 


Menner Inland Marine Mgr. 
For Millers National 


L. B. Menner has been appointed in- 
land marine manager of Millers National 
and Illinois Fire, succeeding H. C. Stoll 
whose resignation became _ effective 
October 1. Mr. Menner, formerly spe- 
cial representative, has had charge of 
inland marine business development in 
the field for the past eight years, travel- 
ing nation-wide, so has not only a 
thorough knowledge of inland marine 
contracts but is well acquainted with 
local conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try. 
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Holds Both Vessels in Violation of 


International Rules for Navigaticn 


Two steam vessels of over forty tons 
gross tonnage, both engaged in the seine 
sardine fishery off the California coast, 
collided in the early morning on a calm 
sea while one of them was circling a 
school of fish. That vessel was struck 
on the port side by the bow of the other 
and damaged. The other ship was not 
damaged. The owner of the damaged 
ship filed a libel in the Federal District 
Court for Northern California against 
the other and its owner who was also 
its master. 

That court found that the damaged 
vessel, the Martindale, “observed all pre- 
cautions required by law and custom of 
a vessel in her situation and committed 
no fault contributing to the collision” 
and gave decree for the libelant. On ap- 
peal by the owner of the other vessel, 
the Yankee Clipper, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Kasehoff v. Petersen, 
136 F. 2d 184, modified this decree and 
affirmed it, reducing the amount of 
damages from $3,532.41 to $1,766.20. 

Appellate Court Ruling 

The appellate court held the above 
quoted finding to be erroneous and that 
the evidence showed that both vessels 
were at fault. Both had violated article 
2 (a) of the International Rules for 
Navigation at Sea, which requires a 
steam vessel when under way to carry 
on or in front of the foremast a bright 
white light. A vessel is “under way” 


within the meaning of these rules \ lien 
she is not at anchor, or made fas to 
the shore or aground. Both vessels +-ere 
“under way” at all pertinent tines. 
Neither of them carried a white mast- 
head light. 

The appellate court said: “There js 
said to be a custom among steam | lic- 
ing vessels operating off the California 
coast not to carry such a light—in other 
words, a custom of violating article 2 
(a) of the International Rules. This 
custom, if it exists, does not excuse the 
violation or relieve anyone from the 
consequences thereof. The court 
below further found that the Martindale, 
after locating and circling the school of 
fish first mentioned, displayed her red 
(setting) light as required by custom, 
That light, obviously, was not the equiva- 
lent of, or a permissible substitute for, 
the white masthead light required by 
article 2 (a). 

“Both vessels being at fault, each had 
the burden of proving that her fault— 
namely, her violation of article 2 (a)— 
could not have been one of the causes 
of the collision. The burden was not 
sustained. The evidence does not show 
that either vessel’s fault could not have 
been one of the causes of the collision. 
Instead, the evidence shows that each 
vessel’s fault not only could have been, 
but probably was, one of the causes. We 
conclude that the damages should be 
equally divided.” 





HAROLD G. LEESON, 52, DIES 





Yacht and Hull Underwriter of Appleton 

& Cox Formerly Headed Loss De- 

partment; Popular in Field 

Haro!d G. Leeson, yacht and hull un- 
derwriter of Appleton & Cox, Inc., New 
York, died September 28, after an illness 
of one week. He was 52 years old. 

Mr. Lesson was born at Richmond, 
England, and was educated at London 
University. He moved to Canada in 
1914 and to the United States in 1920. 

Entering the employ of Appleton & 
Cox in August 1920, Mr. Leeson held 
various positions during his long years 
of service. He was particularly noted 
for his work during the number of years 
he was in charge of the yacht and hull 
loss department. Three years ago he 
transferred his activities to underwriting 
the same classes of business. He had 
built up an enviable position, was expe- 
rienced in this field, and well liked by 
those with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Leeson was a resident of Yonkers, 
N. Y., where he served as Vestryman at 

Johns Episcopal Church. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a married daughter 
residing in Minneapolis, and by a son 
in the service. Masonic services were 
held the evening of September 29. 
Funeral services were held September 
Johns Episcopal Church, 
Yonkers. 





Complete Underwriting 
and Claims Service 


INLAND MARINE = CASUALTY = FIRE” 


80 John Street » New York 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-9800 


George W. Kuchler 


President 








JOHN J. MANNING PROMOTED 


Made Vice President of Newhouse & 
Sayre; V. M. Haidinger Advanced 
at Office in Los Angeles 

Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., underwriting 
managers, New York City, announces 
the advancement of John J. Manning 
to vice president and secretary and of 
Vincent M. Haidinger, to secretary. 

Mr. Manning, who was secretary, has 
been with Newhouse & Sayre in its New 
York office for the past thirteen years. 
Mr. Haidinger has been with the firm 
for nine years and is manager of the 
Los Angeles office. 

The firm of Newhouse & Sayre serves 
as underwriting managers for all risk 
and inland marine insurance for the 
Home Fleet and as aviation managers 
for the Employers’ group and_ borough 
agents for the Employers’ Liability. The 
firm maintains service offices in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 








Florida Agents Oppose 
Licensing Auto Dealers 


The executive board of the Florida 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
passed a resolution stating that 
matter of principle the association 1s 
opposed to the licensing as an insurance 
agent of any person who sells or finances 
the purchase of goods, where the pur- 
pose of the license is to permit the 
writing of insurance on the merc 'ian- 
dise handled. The resolution is directed 
particularly to automobile salesmen and 
was adopted after Motors Insurince 
Corp. of General Motors sought t: get 
the agents’ approval of the licensin ot 
dealers as insurance producers. 

President Frank D. Moor of the 
agents’ association has brought the res- 
olution to the attention of Florid: 
surance Commissioner Larson who - me 
time ago issued an order prohil ‘ing 
insurance selling authority to selle . of 
goods on the instalment payment | !an. 


as a 





MAY WRITE PPF IN MICHIC .N 

The Pennsylvania Insurance De) itt- 
ment has notified Insurance Cons 
sioner David A. Forbes of Michigan ‘iat 
it has no objection to Pennsylvania « ar- 
riers writing personal property fic..ter 
coverage in Michigan under that stoic s 
1943 law legalizing that line. 


October 8, 1943 
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J. 5. Kemper Keynotes Big Gathering 


| Emphasis of Mutual Agents Meeting on Present nad Post-War 
Problems; Government Regimentation Feared; Brig- 


General Johnson Banquet Speaker 


Kee: interest in solving present and 
juture problems as they affect insurance 
avents was uppermost at the twelfth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
October 4+ to 6, at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. More than 500 attended, and 
an eagerness prevailed to exchange 
viewpoints “with the other fellow.” 
Welcome to New York was given by 


Newbold Morris, president of the Coun- 
cil, City of New York, and he went over 
big. 

Keynoter of the convention was James 
S. Kemper, head of the Kemper Affili- 
ated Companies and past president, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
In a fighting talk on the need for pre- 
free enterprise, he urged that 

agents should familiarize themselves 

with the post-war planning programs of 
the U. S. Chamber, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. “Find 
out just what is being done in your 
community and when you have found 
out, make whatever contribution you 
can of time, effort and intelligent advice 
to the furtherance of these programs,’ 
he recommended. 

lt was Mr. Kemper’s conclusion that 

“we might as well face the fact that if 

the plans of the schemers [for govern- 
» mental control] succeed, one of the first 

industries that will go by the board is 

Insurance.” Hence the emphasis he put 

on the necessity for concerted action 

now. 


serving 


Hear John M. Fraser 


Lawrence’ Murray, Columbus, Ga., pre- 
sided ver the sessions as president of 
his association in addition to his own 
eel ss on the opening day. That after- 
noon he introduced John M. Fraser, 
xeneral agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York, who gave a fine address on 
og s Technique.” Clinics on both sell- 
ing problems and agency management 
lt i were held, and Miss Evelyn 
M. Davis, C.P.A, of New York, was pre- 
sente as the speaker on “The ‘Why’ 
| ot Insurance.” She was the only woman 
seaker on the three-day program. 
Second Day’s Highspots 
Headline speakers of this meeting's 
‘econ! day program were Thomas J. 


g Calle first deputy Superintendent of 
nsurance of New York; Harry J. Lo- 


/ man, dean of American Institute for 
property and Liability Underwriters, 
, “eh scussed. “The Recognized Agent 
. +b ‘orrow”; Fred Bremier, market 
e analyst 


commercial research department, 


B (uttis Publishing Co., who revealed 
‘Public Opinion of Fire and Casualty 
ccurarce” as set forth in the recent 
)<"tus survey of consumer buying of 
| ise forms; and Arthur Snyder, treas- 
Ber, AM. Best Co. and past president, 


New York Board of Trade. The last 
named was as vigorous as James S. 
\emper in dealing with post-war plan- 
ning a id its problems. Paying his re- 
‘ects io bureaucrats and regimentation, 
he Said in part: 


Thes are critical 
Ur n Nati 







times in the history of 

All about us we hear the booming, 
'es resonant, voices calling for security 
)st-war era—security for old age— 
om unemployment—security from fear 
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New Officers Elected 


In their closing session the mutual in- 
surance agents elected Floyd H. Craft, 
Greensboro, N. C., as president, moving 
up from vice presidency; Russell Davis, 
Columbus, O., as a new vice president, 
and John H. Kroll, Washington, D. C. 
as treasurer. Re-elected vice presidents 
are . H. Howatt, Springfield, Mass.; 
J. C. McGee, Jackson, Miss.; J. E. Mag- 
nus, Chicago; G. E. Phelan, New York 
City, and H. H. Murray, Jr. of Raleigh 
as secretary. Three new directors are 
Eugene F. Wright, Valley Stream, L. I., 
Lee Davis, Dallas, and C. H. Litaker, 
Charlotte, N. C. P. L. Baldwin, Wash- 


ington, D. C., is executive secretary. 








—security from want—and this, that and the 
other forms of security—but rarely, if ever, do 
the do-gooders state that the security sought is 
purchased at the expense of opportunity, yes, 
security even at the expense of freedom. Never 
do they state that it is a quest for an undesir- 
able dependency and a quest for the unobtain- 
able. Surely there cannot be opportunity for all 
without freedom, and security cannot exist un- 
less there is such opportunity.” 


Third Day’s Program 


Prentiss B. Reed, loss adjustment ex- 
pert, was the lead-off speaker on the 
closing day and his talk will be reviewed 
in next week’s issue. Then came a sym- 
posium of “informal chats” by company 
executives who packed a lot of informa- 
tion into the five minutes’ time allotted 
to each. They included: L. A. Dennis, 
president, Shelby Mutual Casualty; Ar- 
thur Von Thaden, president, Excess Un- 
derwriters, Inc. New York; H. J. Pel- 
string, president, ie Lumber- 
mens Mutual Fire; K. E. Greene, presi- 
dent, Berkshire Mutual Fire; Cc. W. 
Brown, president, Merchants Mutual 
Casualty; R. R. Hoadley, secretary, Pre- 
ferred Mutual Fire; W. Bruce Adams, 
president, Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation of New England; Henry S. Rich, 
Jr., secretary, Donegal and Conoy Mu- 
tual Fire. 


Von Thaden’s Recommendation 


Specific recommendation made by Ar- 
thur Von Thaden, Excess Underwriters, 


(Continued on Page 50) 


WELTON RETURNS TO CHICAGO 





Mass. Bonding V.-P. to Assume Active 
Management of Company’s Branch 
Office There; Widely Known 
Spencer Welton, widely and popularly 
known vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, who has been sta- 
tioned at the home office in Boston for 
some months past, has been assigned to 
take over active management of the 
company’s Chicago branch office, suc- 
ceeding William C. Eaton. Mr. Welton 
is already established in Chicago which 
is familiar territory to him, and he has 

a wide following in the mid-west. 

It is announced by the Home Office 
that except for occasional visits to the 
company’s branches in the mid-west 
field, Mr. Welton will hereafter be per- 
manently located in Chicago, devoting 
his efforts to development of its business 
throughout the territory supervised by 
its Chicago branch office. 

Mr. Welton has served the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding as a vice president 
since 1930 and is one of the ablest pro- 
duction chiefs in the casualty-surety 
ranks. 





Surety Managers Picked for 
Century Ind. & Mate in N. Y. 


Century Indemnity and its mate, 
Standard Surety & Casualty, which are 
members of the Aetna Fire Group, ap- 
pointed October 1 as fidelity and surety 
managers at its 100 William Street 
branch in New York Messrs. John J. 
Harkins, Harry E. Scanlan and Frank- 
lin J. Strauss. 

In order to join forces with the Cen- 
tury Indemnity and Standard Messrs. 
Scanlan and Strauss have given up 
their Brooklyn agency—Scanlan-Strauss 
—which has represented both Century 
Indemnity and Employers’ Liability. 
They are retiring from the agency busi- 
ness at the request of the Aetna com- 
panies whose progress in New York 
during the past several years has proved 
the need for a larger bonding staff. 

Mr. Harkins, who will have managerial 
duties along with Messrs. Scanlan and 
Strauss, joined the Century Indemnity 
in 1927 as its bonding department man- 
ager. This is his twentieth anniversary 
year in the business having started 1 
1923 with National Surety. 

Mr. Strauss, thirty-six years in the 
business, also started with National 
Surety and then went with Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. after war service. He was 
bankers and brokers bond manager for 
four years and established a reputation 
as an expert in this line. He returned 
to National Surety in a similar capacity 
in its Greater N. Y. Department, then 
was with Alliance Casualty for a few 
years. Thereafter he opened up in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Scanlan, also an old National 
Surety man, had experience with Royal 
Indemnity, then Johnson & Higgins, 
Metropolitan Casualty, Seaboard Surety, 
before joining forces with Franklin 
Strauss. 
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Jesse S. Phillips Host to 
Sup’t Dineen at Luncheon 


Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the board 
of the Great American Indemnity 
former Superintendent of 
New York, gave an 
Wednesday at the Bankers Club in honor 
of Robert E. Dineen, newly appointed Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of this state. 
The affair was attended by a group of 
Mr. Phillips’ friends in the fire and cas- 
ualty executive ranks located in New York 
City, and they were much impressed by 
the new Superintendent. Feeling is that 
he will be fair, able and fearless in his 
administration of the New York Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Phillips introduced Superintendent 
Dineen, whom he has known for several 
vears—as well as his Syracuse law firm, 
Bond, Schoeneck & King—and thereupon 
the guest of honor gave an informal talk. 
About thirty-eight attended among whom 
were all the living ex-Superintendents of 
Insurance except Judge Albert Conway. 
First Deputy Thomas J. Cullen was not 
present as he was in Chicago attending a 
commissioners’ meeting. 


Maj. Giddings Feted on His 
Seventy-fifth Birthday 


Major Howard A. 
ident of the Travelers, 
eventful career in the business, celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday last Saturday 
and indicated his zest for life and living 
when he told Hartford friends, “I’m 
still having a grand time.” In recognition 
of the milestone he received many flowers 
and also entertained a small group of 
friends at his home. 

Mr. Giddings’ anniversary was given a 
nice story in last Sunday’s Hartford Cou- 
rant, which spoke of his prominence in 
the Travelers organization (he has been 
ior more than forty years with the com- 
pany and the past sixteen years a vice 
president); his long military career, his 
activities in the Explorers and Authors 
Clubs, the Royal Geographical Society of 
Great Britain, and many local Hartford 
organizations. 


and a 
Insurance of 
informal luncheon 








Giddings, vice pres- 
who has had an 





CHARLES S. FORBES DEAD 





Famed Casualty Mathematician Was 
Treasurer of Smyth, Sanford & 
Gerard for Many Years 


Charles S. Forbes, who has been treas- 
urer of the insurance brokerage firm of 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., New 
York, for many years, died last Saturday 
following an abdominal operation at a 

srooklyn hospital. His sudden passing, 
at age 64, was a shock to many friends 
and to his associates. Funeral services 
were held on Tuesday in Dumont, N. J. 
and burial was in Englewood. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 

Mr. Forbes had a colorful, active 
career which began with his graduation 
from Columbia University in 1901. A 
gifted mathematician, he won his Ph. D. 
degree in 1904 with a thesis on “The 
Geometry of Circles Orthogonal to a 
Given Sphere.” He taught mathematics 
at Columbia and served on the faculty 
for a year and a half. Thereafter he 
entered casualty insurance, did rating 
board work for a time and then joined 
the Casualty Co. of America as an un- 
derwriter. He was one of the charter 
members of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, formed in November, 1914. In 
1915 he joined Smyth, Sanford & Gerard 
and was a valuable member of the firm 
from that time on until his death. 

Outside of business Mr. Forbes was 
well known because of his interest in 
public health activities. He served as a 
member of the Haworth, N. J. board of 
health and for many years on the Bergen 
County Mosquito Extermination Com- 
mission. An ardent golfer, he was 
treasurer of the White Beeches Golf & 
Country Club for many years and had 
honorary membership in that club con- 
ferred upon him in recognition of his 
long service. 
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Hobbs’ Reply to McCormack 


Tells Tennessee Commissioner That There Would Be No More 
Private Insurance If His Proposals Were Adopted; 
Defends Stock Cos. Proposed Rating Program 


When Insurance Commissioner James 
M. McCormack of Tennessee recently 
delivered a vigorous 
ence W. Hobbs, the insurance commis- 
sioners’ representative on the staff of 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, finding fault with the council’s 
proposed rating program in its entirety, 
and threatening to withdraw a 7.7% 
compensation rate increase formerly al- 
lowed in Tennessee, Mr. McCormack 
apparently had little idea that Mr. Hobbs 
in his response would punch so many 
holes in his arguments, and to do so 
with as much finesse as is indicated in 
the thirteen- = single spaced letter 
received by McCormack last week- 
end. nhs Mr. Hobbs acknowledges 
the tribute paid by the Tennessee com- 
missioner to the sincerity of the National 
Council in its endeavors to formulate 
ratemaking methods and the accuracy 
and honesty of its statistical procedure. 
That’s the opening formality of his letter 
and from that point on Mr. McCormack 
clearcut answer to point 
brought up, 
but very 


“scolding” to Clar- 


got a every 


which he expressed in Mr. 
Hobbs’ diplomatic 


language. 


convincing 


“Margin” in Stock Co. Loading Explained 


Chief among the McCormack criti- 
cisms was that the proposed retrospec- 
tive rating program should be either re- 
jected or revised so as to make the ex- 
pense loading reductions shared equally 
between acquisition cost and other ex- 
pense. Mr. Hobbs sized up this criti- 
cism as indicating that the agents are 
giving up more than the companies. In 
response he declared: “Up to $5,000 (in 
a 40% state) the companies give up 
more than the agents. Beyond that point 
your statement is correct. But the stock 
companies have no margin in their load- 
ing other than acquisition. It is barely 
sufficient to meet the costs of general 
expense, payroll audit and inspection; 
insufficient to meet the cost of claim 
adjustment. Any reduction made, not 
attended with an actual reduction in ex- 
pense, produces inadequacy: and most 
laws require rates to be adequate.” He 
then declared “any reduction made by 
size of risk should be justified by a 
proved variation in cost by size of risk, 
otherwise there is an issue of discrimi- 
nation. The stock companies have ex- 
plored the possibilities quite diligently. 
Without some assistance by way of in- 
crease in the expense constant, they 
could do little more, without running 
into a serious inadequacy of rate. Thus, 
your condition could be met only by re- 
ducing the cuts in acquisition. 

“In one way, it may not matter greatly 
whether the new plans are approved or 
disapproved in Tennessee. I have had 
some admiration for the persistence and 
ingenuity of the stock companies in 
dealing with their handicaps. But as the 
plans stand, there still is a margin of 
advantage for the mutual carriers. And 
it remains to be seen whether the plans 
do not come too late. The flood tide of 
premium has probably neared its peak, 
and the big fish have been caught. And 
the trend of business following the lower 
cost has been quite pronounced. As 
illustration, let us take a look at the 
written premiums of the two classes of 
carriers. 1929 was a peak year—so was 
1942. (See table at bottom of page.—Ed.) 


In reviewing the experience here shown 
Mr. Hobbs said that the gain of the 
mutual 


companies has been achieved 





from risks considerably larger than those 
of stock carriers, and that reversal of 
the trend can come only through success 
in competition for the larger risks. To 
that end the new retrospective rating 
plans were designed, and he pictured 
them as giving the stock carriers a fight- 
ing chance. “Narrowing their scope or 
rejecting them would remove that fight- 
ing chance,” he declared, and continued 
by saying: 


Favors Giving Even Chance to All 


“My personal sentiment is, I admit, 
in favor of giving them the chance, on 
the general theory that equity requires 
a rating system to give all classes of 
carriers as near an even chance as pos- 
sible. I have however no antipathy to 
mutual insurance. I admire their very 
impressive achievements, and have no 
reason to consider them less mindful of 
the public welfare than their competitors. 
If your rate concepts were generally ac- 
cepted, they would undoubtedly be, if 
private insurance survives, the compen- 
sation insurance of the future, and would 
in time gather from that a powerful 
position in collateral lines. What has 
happened in Massachusetts has happened 
in other states: it might readily become 
a common condition. 


“T think the agents of the stock car- 
riers are fully aware that their interests 
and those of their companies are in- 
separably joined: and that what weakens 
their companies and reduces their im- 
portance and significance does the same 
thing to themselves. I have no prejudice, 
certainly, against the agents. Those that 
I have known I have liked, and would 
wish them to prosper. But some of them 
have shown a singular unwillingness to 
face the facts, and a somewhat amusing 
inclination to insist that the fact that 
their method of acquisition is obviously 
producing more herring than tuna fish, 
does not indicate a change of method as 
needed, and that their tackle would 

catch just as many tuna fish as the other 
fellow if only something else, usually 
impossible, were done by somebody else.” 


Figures Upward Adjustment at 
About 10.8 


Responding to the McCormack propo- 
sitions that the rate proposal recently 
filed in Tennessee be rejected, and that 
approval be withdrawn of all rates that 
will not include an elimination of the 
adjustment of experience in accordance 
with the legislative amendment of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, Mr. Hobbs said: “Just 
what the effect of this would be beyond 
leaving the state with no rates at which 
business could be written is not quite 
clear. I have a feeling the carriers 
would not be greatly concerned. It 
would be a deal cheaper to write no 


business than to write at a rate level 
18.3% inadequate.” 


He then gently corrected Commis- 
sioner McCormack as to the nature of 
the rate approval recently made by him, 
saying: “The rates submitted and ap- 
proved contained the effect of the 
amendment, less the effect of a reduction 

between 10 and 11% due to expe- 
rience. The difference between the two 
was the 7.7% approved. The Department 
therefore did not reject the adjustment 
on account of law amendment. 

“The experience used in figuring the 
new rates was adjusted in accordance 
with the latest law, in accordance with 
standard procedure. This did not, how- 
ever, include so much of the experience 
of policy year 1941 as was incurred sub- 
sequent to the amendment. The upward 
adjustment therefore was not 18.3 but 
averaged about 10.8.” 


No Wage Factor Used in Ratemaking 


Next Mr. Hobbs set Mr. McCormack 
straight on the wage factor, explaining 
that no such factor is used in ratemak- 
ing procedure; that none has been used 
since the revision of 1923. He went on: 
“IT presume you have reference to the 
proposal to exclude from payroll audit 
excess wages paid on account of over- 
time and double time provisions. This, 
however does not affect rate levels, save 
as a year or two hereafter, the reduction 
in payroll figures may result in some- 
what higher loss ratios in the classifi- 
cations effected and in total loss ratios. 
Meantime, the assureds which have paid 
such wage scales get present relief in 
the form of premium reduction. It is not 
practicable to go back a few years, re- 
audit all payrolls and reopen all premium 
settlements, which is what you seem to 
think ought to be done. I fail to see 
how the practice is of detriment to the 
interest of policyholders. To charge a 
policyholder less than he would other- 
wise have to pay is no detriment. Nor 
do I trace the logic of your conclusion 
that the result would be a rate reduc- 
tion of 18.3. 

“Assume, however, that you are suc- 
cessful in forcing a rate reduction of 
18.3%. To do that, and to get carriers to 
write at that rate are two very different 
things.” 


Expense and Profit Loadings 


A number of other points in Mr. 
McCormack’s letter are answered by 
Mr. Hobbs in the same spirit of fair 
play that characterized his entire letter. 
As to the proposal for a single set of 
rates with an expense loading predicated 
on the expense requirements of stock 
carriers, he said in part: 

“The National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its convention in Chicago, 1931, 
by resolution recognized that while a single 
expense loading was generally desirable, there 
might be cases where stock and non-stock car- 
riers might adopt different expense loadings, 
ind authcrized the National Council to amend 
its constitution to that effect. Since that time 
there have been a few cases where rates or rat- 
ing plans involving a different expense loading 
for the two classes of carriers have been filed. 
Normally the non-stock carriers get along very 
well on the stock company loading. There are 





Stock and Mutual Co. Compensation Writings 
Compared for Years 1929 and 1942 


Written Written 
Premiums Premiums 
1929 1942 

All States: 
PE sick ood 5:08 $162,953,000 $258,202,000 
i errr 48,973,000 156,757,000 
Massachusetts 
ae eee ea 8,020,000 7,305,000 
|) ee are 6,473,000 12,821,000 
North Carolina 
BE 2 cavevasecees 1,571,000 3,006,000 
i Eee eee 423,000 2,802,000 
Tennessee 
DE. Satawsaktcoes 1,706,000 3,769,000 
Rae 417,000 1,753,000 


Stock 
Per- Per- Mutual 
centage centageof Writings 


Gain of Gain Total 1929 1942 
$ 95,249,000 58.5% 76.6 62.2 
107,784,000 220.1 23.4 37.8 
—715,000 —8.9 55.3 36.3 
6,348,000 98.1 44.7 63.7 
1,435,000 91.3 79,7 51.7 
2,379,000 562.7 20.3 48.3 
2,063,000 179.5 80.3 68.5 
1,316,000 315.6 19.7 31.5 
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conditions where forcjng both sides to use the 
same expense loading might do one or the other 
an injury. 

“The policy you advocate is now in force 
in some states, so is not exactly novel, | 
personally think the law should be sufficiently 
elastic so that differential treatment can be 
made where justice requires it. This seems 
to have been the view of the National Associa- 
tion in 1931,” 

Mr. McCormack urged a profit loading 
in the rates but did not specify in what 
amount. Mr. Hobbs said that there 1s 
no theoretical objection to a profit load- 
ing on compensation insurance, and 
pointéd to a recurrent but as ye et sporadic 
advocacy of such a loading. As to Mr. 
McCormack’s claim of a concealed profit 
in the expense loading, he said it is not 
borne out by the experienced expense 
ratios shown in the exhibit. He went on: 


“No doubt a carrier could pay less than the 
normal scale of commissions. There are indeed 
stock carriers that pay no commission at all. 
No doubt a carrier could omit making inspec- 
But the aggregate figures indicate that 


tions. 

the general practice is otherwise. As stated 
above, the aggregate expense ratio sormally 
exceeds the estimated 40%. In view of the 


fact that adding a profit loading involves 4 
not unimportant revisal of long-continued pol- 
icy, I should consider it a proper matter tor 
the consideration of the National Ass«ciation 
of Insurance Commissioners.” 
Contingency Loading Scheme 

Mr. Hobbs had a quick answer 10 the 
McCormack proposal of a “contin: ency 
loading that works both ways” aid he 
said in part: 


“The only way the scheme you !.ve in 


mind could be operated would be by oling 
the underwriting operations of all ca: rs OF 
by setting up a monopolistic state fun se 

» an 


pooling operation is probably impossi! 
ought, if attempted at all, to have be: pag 
at the very beginning. To try to « ect ! 


now would merely drive out of the co) pense 
tion business all carriers that have any: 18 ' 
lose. The idea that carriers can or w'! Pay 
$3,000,000 for the privilege of continuin,: ‘© do 
compensation business in Tennessee i a bit 
naive. The monopolistic state fund is 1 = 


and, were all your ideas to be carr! 
especially the last, might become neces» '¥ 


‘ ke c 
order to provide compensation cover fo 
Tennesse risks. : 

“TI would suggest that the matter be ee : 
Com- 


the National Association of Insurance 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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' est in Ow fe ” 


ink Capra, just back from the Paci- 

fic iront, recently stated he had dis- 

covered America’s secret weapon. When 

asked for details, he said “America’s 

secret weapon is the American Youth.” 
e He 





P=RSONAL. Margie, good-looking 
hostess in the Maiden Lane branch of a 
resturant chain, has just received an 
offer from Hollywood. She isn’t sure 
she will accept because she understands 
the food isn’t so “extra good” in Cali- 
fornia. Ah, there, Chamber of Com- 
merc 

x * * 

A front page story in New York Sun 
recently was captioned “Investigate 
Shooting of Queens Girl.” Upon read- 
ing item, we found this: “She was taken 
to Lutheran Hospital for a back in- 
quiry.” Perhaps they should investigate 
the Investigation. 

x * x 


The following isn’t supposed to be 
funny, but since this is a non-censored 
column, we take this opportunity of toss- 
ing our hat in the air because of the 
job done by the publishers of The Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling, pub- 
lished last week. We predict it will be 
read through many a cold winter eve- 
ning by the wise insurance man who is 
anxious to add to his store of knowl- 
edge. Which is also a hint to readers 
of this column. 

—Mervin L. Lane. 





ASKS EARLY MICHIGAN TRIAL 


Official Requests, Court to Expedite Test 
of Constitutionality of Financial 
Responsibility Law 

Trial of the suit testing constitutional- 
ity of Michigan’s strengthened motorists’ 
financial responsibility law probably will 
be started in Wayne County Circuit 
Court, Detroit, late in October, accord- 
ing to Maurice Moule, Assistant Attor- 
ney General representing Herman H. 
Dignan, Secretary cf State, in defending 
the 1943 act. 

Mr. Moule said he had filed with Judge 
Ire W. Jayne of the Wayne Circuit a 
motion requesting that the action, begun 
just before effective date of the law 
July 30, be expedited on the calendar 
in order to assure a fairly prompt settle- 
ment of the issue. The suit, in the form 
of a petition for injunction, was filed by 
Edward N. Barnard, Detroit lawyer and 
in behalf of several Detroit citizens. 
Mr. Barnard’s bill of complaint con- 
tended the new act constituted class leg- 
islation, hence was unconstitutional, be- 
cause it allegedly was enacted for the 
benefit of insurance carriers rather than 
lor the general public. 

At show cause hearing several weeks 
ago, the new law was somewhat sharply 
criticized by Judge Guy A. Miller who 
ruled that the issue should be tried on 
its merits. He rejected a state motion 
tor dismissal of the injunction petition. 
Judge Jayne, who will fix date for the 
trial, has not participated in previous 
deve opments in the case but will pass 
on tie latest state motion in his capacity 
ol Crecting reference dockets for the 
Wayue court. Enforcement of the law 
's suspended until outcome of the liti- 
gation is determined. 





4 LOS ANGELES DELEGATES 


[h Insurance Exchange of Los 
Angcies has chosen the following dele- 
Sates to the annual meeting of the 
‘National Association of Insurance 


yee 5 at Pittsburgh, October 10-13: 
\ licm H, Menn, past president of the 
National Association; Willson Pierce, 
Jr, president, and W. B. Glassick, past 
RW ‘nt of the exchange, and William 


Valsh of Pasadena. 


PERSONNEL PROTECTION PLAN 


U. S. F. & G. Introduces Preventive 
Service to Curb Employe Dishonesty 
Through “Honesty Engineering” 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore, is introducing a new per- 
sonnel protection plan, a preventive 
service designed to curb employe dis- 
honesty, applying to the fidelity bond 
field the same principles the company 
employs in safety engineering to prevent 
industrial accidents. The objective is to 
prevent employe dishonesty and the loss 
of trained manpower which results from 
dishonesty. 

Realizing that indemnification for em- 
bezzlement is only half of the bonding 
problem, U. S. F. & G. now offers its 
fidelity customers an additional service, 
“honesty engineering,” to help employers 
hold their employes by keeping them 
honest. Among the features of this 
plan are: A complete survey of the in- 
sured’s organization for possible “loss 
points”; tested messages to the employes 
designed to improve their morale and 
strengthen their integrity. 

Before being offered to the public, U. 
S. F. & G.’s personnel-protection plan 
was thoroughly tested. One large pack- 


EDMUND W. COOKE RESIGNS 
Edmund W. Cooke, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner and chief investigator in 
the Los Angeles office of the Insurance 
Department of California, has resigned 
his office to take up new duties as sec- 
retary to Fletcher Bowron, mayor of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Cooke has been with 
Insurance Department for the past four 
years, and has been active in some of 
the more important cases which were 
given hearings before former Insurance 
Commissioner A, Caminetti, Jr. 





ing company was suffering losses of 
thousands of dollars and large numbers 
of employes each year through dishon- 
esty. The personnel-protection plan was 
introduced and within a short time losses 
were reduced to a negligible amount. A 
western mercantile company was losing 
scores of employes annually because of 
dishonesty until U. S. F. & G. “honesty 
engineering” reduced these losses 83%. 
U. S. F. & G. agents are enthusiastic 
over the new personnel-protection plan 
as a means of building sales. It is, they 
claim, unique, and gives them a new and 
exceptionally timely approach in inter- 
viewing fidelity bond prospects. U. S. 
FF. & G. will feature the personnel-pro- 
tection plan in its national advertising 
throughout the fall and early winter. 


BILL ON CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


Lea Bill Provides for Federal Air and 
War Risk Insurance and Would 
Create Revolving War Risk Fund 
Representative Clarence F. Lea, Demo- 

crat of California, sponsor of H.R. 1992, 

which would amend the Civil Aeronautics 

\ct of 1938 by inserting a new Title 12 

covering air and war-risk insurance, in- 

dicated that no hearings will be held 
on the legislation until the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of which he is chairman completes work 
on H.R. 1012, the new, proposed Civil 

Aeronautics Act of 1943. 

H.R. 1992, introduced on February 25, 
1943, during the first session of the 78th 
Congress, would authorize the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to provide insur- 
ance and reinsurance against loss or 
damage by the risks of war and rein- 
surance against loss or damage by air 
risks, whenever it appears that such 
insurance cannot be obtained under 
reasonable rates from insurance com- 
panies. 

The biil also would create a revolving 
fund in the Treasury of the United 
States to be known as the air and war- 
risk insurance fund. 








The increase in crime that always attends 
a boom makes merchants and_ householders 
in war-industry communities excellent pros- 
pects for burglary and robbery insurance. 

And when you sell Standard protection you 
have exactly what this big field requires— 
a wide range of policies for adequate coverage 
of each store, office, safe deposit box, safe, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


By-product of every boom 





messenger, payroll and residence, and backed 
by one of America’s oldest and largest casualty 
and bonding organizations. 

Moreover, Standard of Detroit provides timely 
production aids of proven effectiveness to help 
you sell your many prospects. 
home office or ask a Standard field man about 
the broad scope of this wartime service. 
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A. & H. Underwriters 
Plan for Des Moines 


ARRANGE MID-YEAR PROGRAM 





Leading Producers Meeting Open to 
Members; Drake University Head, 
“Look” Publisher, to Speak 


The convention committee for the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at Des Moines, January 11 and 
12, 1944, already has made plans far in 
advance for the meeting which will be 
marked by some innovations and will 
feature speakers of national prominence. 

LeRoy Secor, Washington National, 
Des Moines, is chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, and Martin L. Seltzer, 
general agent for the General Accident, 
is president of the Des Moines Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
which will be host to the convention. 

One of the innovations will be that 
the meeting of the Leading Producers 
Round Table will be an open session 
instead of a closed meeting as formerly. 
Arthur M. Holtzman, manager of the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident at 
Rochester, N. Y., former president of 
the association, will be discussion leader. 
Gilbert H. Knight, Cleveland manager, 
Federal Life & Casualty, is chairman of 
the round tabie; Margaret Olson, North 
American Life & Casualty, Milwaukee, 
is vice chairman and Robert J. Costigan, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Mo., is secretary. It was decided by 
the program committee that it will be 
advantageous to have the meeting open 
to all members so that they may listen 
to accounts of the methods of the top 
producers. 

Round Table 

The following six subjects will be 
opened for ten minute discussions at 
the i Prospecting, approach, 
presentation, meeting objections, moti- 
vation and closing. 

The meeting of the round table will 
be held on Tuesday afternoon, January 
11, immediately following the opening 
noon session, a luncheon at which the 
principal speaker will be Harry G. Har- 
mon, president of Drake University. 

That evening the banquet will be 
held, with Gardner Cowles Jr. pub- 
lisher of “Look” magazine, former direc- 
tor of domestic operations with the 
Office of War Information, as prin- 
cipal speaker. He will discuss the trip 
he made with Wendell Willkie on the 
latter’s famous round-the-world flight. 

Governor to Speak 

Governor B. B. Mickenlooper of 
Iowa will open the business session on 
Wednesday morning. Addressing that 
session will be George H. Means, CLU, 
district manager for Metropolitan Life 
and president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, who will talk 
on “Our Victory Garden Prospect.” 


Discussions 


session: 


E. H. O’Connor, Chicago, executive 
director of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America will speak at 


luncheon that day and at the afternoon 


session, Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference and others 


will speak. 
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Economic Society Discussion 


On Wider Approach to Public 


Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica held an executive committee session 
October 6 in Chicago at which tentative 
plans were discussed for “a wider ap- 
proach to the public with our objectives.” 
This would indicate that the society is 
preparing to adopt a more aggressive 
program of action for the defense of 
the business against Government en- 
croachment. 


PICK CHICAGO FOR 1944 MEETING 
H. & A. Conference Also Admits Three 


to Membership; Executive Committee 
Weighs Social Security Situation 

Executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, in 
session October 4 in Chicago, decided 
that the 1944 annual meeting of the or- 
ganization would be held in Chicago 
around the first of June. Three com- 
panies were admitted to conference 
membership, as follows, bringing it up 
to an all-time high: American Mutual 
Liability of Boston; Liberty Life & 
Accident of Muskegon, Mich., and 
Woodmen Central Health of Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The executive committee discussed 
various other matters including Social 
Security law expansion and the Wagner- 
Dingell bill. H. P. Skoglund, president, 
North American Life & Casualty, pre- 
sided as chairman of this committee. 





Accidental Death Benefits Talk 
Given by McAlenney at ALC Meet 


In a legalistic address on “Pre-existing 
Disease and Accidental Death Benefits” 
given at American Life Convention’s an- 
nual gathering in Chicago October 4, E. 
J. McAlenney, attorney, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, declared that it was almost impossible 
to establish precise boundaries of liabil- 
ity and non-liability—a situation which 
arises from a variety of situations. But 
he pointed out that insurance companies, 
in their desire for certainty in the cover- 
age offered to policyholders, have striven 
to fix precise boundaries of liability. Thus, 
in the field of accidental death coverage, 
there have developed in the contracts spe- 
cific limits of coverage, and it was with 
one of these limits in accidental death cov- 
erage that his address was concerned. 

His general conclusion was that the 
problem of determination of liability in 
the present situation is not as simple as 
the companies may desire. To lessen this 
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TOMORROW’S POLICY 


BRAND NEW 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 
PERSONAL LIABILITY 
POLICY 


Bodily Injury (public and employee) 


Bodily Injury and Property Damage Liability 
Employers Liability (irrespective of number injured) 


Medical Payments (not limited to residence accidents) 
Covers “occurrences”—not just “accidents.” 

Covers anywhere in the world! 

Many exclusions formerly included, now eliminated. 
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uncertainty, the policy provisions should 
be carefully prepared, he added. The 
standards of liability that would !\e ap- 
propriate must harmonize the insurers’ ob. 
jective of limiting the coverage according 
to the precise boundaries of the policy 
and the courts’ objective of arriying at 
fair results in borderline cases. Two basic 
standards have been devised by the courts: 
(1) The narrow interpretation of “djs. 
ease” and “infirmity,” and (2) applica- 
tion of the doctrine of proximate cause. 
Breadth of Excluding Language 
Impressive 

“Traditionally, accidental death coverave has 
included only death caused solely by a 
means,” Mr. McAlenney explained. 


cidental 
“Interven- 
ing causes of death, such as pre-existing dis. 
ease, have always been considered beyond the 
scope of coverage. While the technique of ex. 
cluding such deaths has varied from 
time, it usually involves two first, 
the general provisions that the benefit is payable 
only for death resulting from bodily injuries 
effected solely through accidental means inde. 
pendently and exclusively of all other causes, 
and, second, the specific provision that the in- 
demnity will not be payable if death results 
directly or indirectly from disease or 
bodily or mental infirmity. 

“The breadth of the excluding language is 
most impressive, Construed literally, under the 
general provision, if there is any cause of death 
whatsoever cooperating with the accidental in- 


time to 
provisions: 


from 


jury so as to result in the loss of life there 
can be no recovery. and under the 
provision, if any disease or any infirmity is 
a direct or indirect cause of death there can 
be no recovery. Usually, there is a_ provision 
in the policy that the disease must be substan- 
tial—no provision indicating that the 
must be a direct cause or a proximate cause. 
In short, no attempt is made to set up a stand- 
ard for what intervening 
or what contributing disease or infirmity pre- 
recovery of the benefit. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that the insurers intended 
to establish no dividing line; for 
policy not here pertinent all such deatlis were 
and are excluded.” 

But, he said, the courts have not been willing 
to follow this assumption on the part of the 
insurers, and the very breadth of the exclusion 
has influenced the courts to set up standards 
to fix the coverage on a broader basis; they 
have generally felt that the insuring public 
would not interpret the policy 
strictly as the terms of the policy imply. 

However, where the policy contracts describe 
the covered and excluded risks and thereby fix 
the limits of the protection, he courts 
have not hesitated to interpret the terms of the 
contract so as to reflect the understanding of 


specific 


cause 


determining causes 


cludes 


reasons of 


language as 


said, 


the ordinary person and, sometimes, the court’s 

° ‘a ] 
personal views on what the coverage should 
comprise, 


During the course of his address, Mr. Me- 


Alenney discussed a number of court <lecisions 
touching on_the points he brought up. Justice 
Cardozo expresses one view in these words, 
he said: 

“In a strict or literal sense, any departure 
from an ideal or perfect norm of health is 4 
disease or an infirmity, Something more, how- 
ever, must be shown to exclude the «tfect o! 
accident from the coverage of policy. The 
disease or the infirmity must be so co: derable 


or significant that it would be characterized 4s 
disease or infirmity in the common h ot 
men.”’ 





O’Connor to be in Newark on 
Oct. 21 at Joint Meeting 


E. H. O’Connor, executive «director, 
Insurance Economics Society 0! peri 
ica, will address a joint meeting (ctobet 


21 of the Newark, N. J. Accident & 
Health Club and Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New /¢rsey: 
Session will be in Robert Treai Hotel 
in the afternoon. On October Mr. 
O’Connor will address the yssalc 
Rotary Club. He is well known 
Newark insurance circles and > pa% 


president of the local A. & H. clu). 
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Stock and Mutual Cos. Urged to Join 


Forces for Aircraft Insurance Study 


The news this week that Congressman 


Clarence F. Lea of California, who is 
F chairnian of the House Interstate and 
Forei.n Commerce Committee, will hold 
no hearings on H.R. 1992, a bill that 
would permit the Government through 


the Civil Aeronautics Authority to write 
aviatiol. insurance and reinsurance, until 
work is completed by his committee on 
H.R. 1012 (new proposed Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1943) gives insurance men 


q little more time to organize their 
thinking along constructive lines in re- 
gard to the role the private companies 
can play in post-war aviation insurance. 


This is the sentiment of an observer who 
has followed closely the developments in 
this field over the past several months 
and who feels strongly that the pattern 
which aviation insurance will follow in 
the future is being formed right now. 


Congressman Randolph’s Warning 


It has already been indicated that 
official Washington is intensely inter- 
ested in aviation and its necessary ex- 
pansion after the war, and that Wash- 
ington is determined to see that nothing 
stands in the way of this expansion. 
Furthermore, as Congressman Jennings 
Randolph inferred in his recent address 
before the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association in Chicago, 
the Government is not in the mood to 
let states’ rights nor the inadequacy of 
the American insurance or reinsurance 
market interfere with the development 
of the aviation business. 

Such being the picture, the need for 
concerted action by insurance interests, 
both stock and mutual companies, is 
felt to be uppermost if H.R. 1992 is to 
be sidetracked. 
Specifically the 
that the 


the suggestion is made 
Association of Casualty & Sur- 


ety Executives and the American Mutual 
Atliance should first consider the entire 
problem separately, and then see if they 
cannot join forces, perhaps through the 
good offices of the casualty reinsurance 
carriers, to provide a pooling of the 
capacity of stock and mutual companies 
so as to take care of aircraft liability 
needs of the future. “This may sound 
like wishful thinking,” says one casualty 
insurance executive, “but if the stock 
and mutuals companies do not get to- 
gether, we will probably have the Fed- 
eral Government in the insurance busi- 
ness on terms similar to H.R. 1992.” 


Program of Action Suggested 


At this writing both the Civil Aero- 

nautics Authority and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are receptive to sugges- 
tions from the insurance industry on 
insurance matters pertaining to aviation. 
Congressman Randolph in his speech 
intimated that Washington wants a 
strictly American market for the avia- 
tion business which would indicate that, 
for once, the Federal Government is 
willing to support American companies 
to keep the business at home. There- 
fore, it would seem to at least one ob- 
server that the stage is set for the 
private companies to do something con- 
structive along the following lines: 

“j. Propose a Federal law setting forth 
the liability of air carriers for the trans- 
portation of persons and property, and 
include a maximum of $10,000 for wrong- 
ful death and $20,000 for permanent total 
disability through tort. The Warsaw 
Convention of 1929 is a model for such 
a law; also laws in some thirteen states 
set a limit on wrongful death. A Fed- 
eral law laying down uniform liability 
would provide a national basis of oper- 
ation, but the writing of insurance on 
such liability could be supervised by the 
state authorities in the same way that 
insurance on interstate buses and trucks 
is now written and supervised. 

“2. Propose a Federal workmen’s com- 


F. & D. ENTERS NEW LINE 





Decides to Write Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability; Significance of Move; 
Announcement by Vice President Dunn 

Fidelity & Deposit has announced to 
its representatives nation-wide its deci- 
sion to add the comprehensive personal 
liability policy to the lines now written 
by this company and its affiliate, Amer- 
ican Bonding. Vice President Herbert 
L. Dunn, in making known this move, 
explained that the F. & D. had decided 
to enter this particular division of the 
liability field because comprehensive per- 
sonal liability constitutes a natural run- 
ning mate for the new residence and 
outside theft policy, of which coverage 
the two companies write a substantial 
volume. 

This move is regarded as significant 
in that it points to increased interest of 





a large surety company in writing casu- 
alty lines. 
LICENSED IN ILLINOIS 
The Beneficial Casualty of Los 


Angeles, has been admitted to Illinois. 





pensation law applicable to employes in 
the aviation industry. There is now such 
an act covering longshoremen and _ har- 
bor workers, and also a Federal act ap- 
plying to railroad employes. A simple 
method would be to amend the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ act to 
apply to employes in the aviation indus- 
try, and thus not make any discrimi- 
nation between the two classes of em- 
ployes so far as benefits are concerned. 

“3, Insurance capacity for hull busi- 
ness shouldn’t be a problem, but insur- 
ance capacity for aircraft liability is a 
serious matter. It would seem that a 
combination of stock and mutual cas- 
ualty companies may not be sufficient to 
provide the necessary facilities if a pure- 
ly domestic market is provided. This 
means that if the stocks and mutuals do 
not get together, we will probably have 
the Federal Government in the insur- 
ance business on terms similar to H.R. 
1992.” 
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| Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing the establishment of a 


Production Office at 
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| WE WRITE THE FOLLOWING CLASSES ON A PARTICIPATING DIVIDEND BASIS 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY & PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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Phila. Branch Leading in 
Diemand Trophy Competition 


metropolitan 
leading at 
nationwide 


Company’s 
department is 
the half-way mark in the 
competition among service offices of 
that company for the John A. Diemand 
trophy. Los Angeles is second and the 
Harrisburg, Pa. service office is third. 
The Philadelphia office won the trophy 
in 1937 and 1941; Los Angeles in 1940. 
All-around excellence of operation con- 
tinues to be basis on which the award is 
annually made. No service office may 
retain it permanently until it shall have 
won the trophy three times. President 
John A. Diemand is the donor. 


Motor Chief Magee of N. J. 
Raps Juries for Leniency 


Motor Vehicle Commissioner Magee 
of New Jersey recently criticized some 
New Jersey Grand Juries which he said, 
have failed, “even in flagrant cases,” to 
return indictments against motorists 
charged with careless driving as the 
result of fatal accidents. 

Because of the juries’ alleged reluct- 
ance to indict, Magee said, a state law 
which makes it a misdemeanor to cause 
the death of another person by careless 
driving has failed so far to serve as a 
deterrent to traffic fatalities. 

“The law is broad enough under the 
statute to warrant the finding of a far 
greater number of indictments and con- 
victions than have been found in the 
past. 

“The failure of some grand juries to 
indict has become so serious that Chief 
Justice Brogan has directed the Supreme 
Court to call to the attention of county 
prosecutors the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, with instructions that in cases 
where the evidence supports the finding 
that the law has been violated by reck- 
less or negligent handling of a motor 
vehicle by its driver, indictments be re- 
turned and prosecuted.” 


Indemnity 
Philadelphia 








FIRST WOMAN OFFICER 
Clementine Abbott Appointed Assistant 
Secretary, Maryland Casualty; With 
Co. Since 1926; Newly Created Post 
Clementine Abbott has been appointed 
by Maryland Casualty as assistant secre- 
tary and is the first woman in the or- 
ganization to hold such a post. She is 
manager of a newly created licensing, 
subsidiary and corporate records de- 

partment in the secretary’s office. 

Miss Abbott joined the Maryland in 
1926 as a clerk, then became a legal 
division stenographer, advancing in 1937 
to secretary to the senior vice president, 
a post held until her recent appointment 
in the secretary’s office. 


GEORGE TALKS TO N. J. WOMEN 


Harold M. George, superintendent of 
the accident and health department of 
the New York office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, addressed the first 
fall meeting of the Insurance Women 
of New Jersey at the Robert Treat Ho- 
tel, Newark, September 30. W. Schryver 
of Schryver & Geyler, Newark, and oth- 
er members of his organization, attended 
the meeting at which Dagman Koed, 
newly elected president, presided. 


DISALLOWS RATE INCREASE 

The application of the Virginia Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau for a revision of its 
manual to include certain increases in 
rates for insurance covering water dam- 
age risks was disallowed by the State 
Corporation Commission. The commis- 
sion, however, ordered an investigation 
by its own examiners to determine the 
merits of the proposed increases. This 
investigation is to begin October 27. 


A. Y. DOW BUFFALO MANAGER 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity has 
appointed A. Y. Dow as manager of its 
Buffalo branch office. Mr. Dow has 
been with the Hartford since May, 1930, 
and for the past three years has been 
in charge of its service office in Detroit. 
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Evaluation of Responsibility Laws 
Points to Sound, Popular Legislation 


Survey Made of Scope and Application of Existing Acts, None 
Of Which Has Ever Been Repealed; Effective Enforcement 
Essential; Publicity and Safety Angles 
By Louis A. Mills, Secretary, 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


Writing from a background of many 
automobile safety responsibility laws, 
following treatise, which is in two parts, 


and observation of 
conclusion in the 
has in a relatively 


knowledge 
reaches the 
rislation 


years of 
author 
that such leg 


short time been developed to a point where it is now firmly established as definitely 


in the public interest, 
and the security of life 
timely, 


and property. 


widely regarded as a long step in the direction of safe driving 
Mr. Mills’ 
and those seeking background facts on the scope and application of existing 


analysis is both objective and 


safety responsibility acts will find much of interest in what he has to say as follows: 


PART I 


The fact that within a period of seven- 
teen 
some type has been enacted in three- 
fourths of the United 


States, and none has ever been repealed, 


states of the 


raises a strong presumption that such 
legislation is both sound and_ popular. 
Counting Utah which enacted its law 


in 1943, forty-four jurisdictions in the 
United States and Canada have adopted 
one or more features of the plan—includ- 
-four of the forty-eight states 
District of Columbia 
ht of the nine Canadian 


Massachusetts compul- 


ing thirty 
(plus the and 
Hawaii), and eig 
Provinces. The 
sory law, applicable to bodily injury only, 
is not included although supplemented 
by provisions for suspension of licenses 
upon failure to satisfy property damage 
judgments. 

Definition 
“safety responsibility law” 
and “financial responsibility law” are 
synonymous, and are used broadly here 
to mean any law containing one or more 
of the following features: 

(1) A requirement that proof of future 
financial responsibility (by insurance or 
alternative method) be given as a con- 
dition to issuance, or continuance in 
force, of driving licenses or registrations, 
following conviction, violation, or in the 
event of a bad operating record. 

(2) A requirement of proof upon entry 
of, or failure to satisfy, a motor vehicle 
accident judgment. 

(3) A requirement of suspension of 
licenses or registrations upon failure to 
satisfy, within a specified period, a motor 
vehicle accident judgment. 

(4) A requirement of proof from a 
person involved in, or whose automobile 
is involved in, an automobile accident. 

(5) A requirement of security for pos- 
sible judgments which may arise out of 
an accident which has occurred. 

The “Security” Feature 

When a law contains the provision 
summarized in paragraph 5, supra 
(security for the accident which has al- 
ready occurred), it deserves classification 
with the most stringent laws of this type 
regardless of other — it may or 
may not contain. The reasons are (1) 
that the provision oper wines immediately 
upon occurrence of the accident without 
any necessity of instituting suit and 
prosecuting it to judgment—a procedure 
regarded as inexpedient by many lawyers 
where prospects of collection are doubt- 
ful; (2) the penalty is serious, for the 
security required may be substantial (up 
to $11,000), and inability to furnish it 
entails loss of licenses. Thus, because 
the penalty is both severe and easily 
invoked a large percentage of owners 
(as experience has shown) insure volun- 
tarily rather than run the chance of its 
application. 

Six states now have that provision in 
their laws: Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 


The terms 


vears a safety responsibility law of 


New Hampshire, New York and Ver- 
mont—although in Vermont conviction 
of a traffic violation as the result of the 
accident is a prerequisite to the require- 
ment of security. In three states (In- 
diana, Michigan and New York) the 
provision operates regardless of fault. 
Variety of Provisions 

other jurisdictions 
vary greatly in scope and strength, no 
two being exactly alike. Nine jurisdic- 
tions (Hawaii, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Alberta, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan) 
require proof but not security in event 
of accidents. These laws also include 
other features. 

Most of the other jurisdictions (Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, British 


The laws of the 


Columbia and Manitoba) require proof 
upon conviction and in event of judg- 
ment, and require satisfaction of judg- 
ment. 

Three states, Colorado, Ohio and 
South Dakota, require proof upon con- 
viction, and satisfaction but not proof in 
event of judgment. Minnesota has the 
conviction feature, and requires proof 
(but not satisfaction) in event of judg- 
ment. 

Arizona and Prince Edward Island 
require satisfaction and proof in event 
of judgment but do not have the con- 
viction feature. Connecticut has the con- 
viction feature and also requires proof 
where a person’s record warrants it. 

North Carolina requires satisfaction 
or proof (in the alternative) in the event 
of judgment and does not have the con- 
viction feature. Iowa and Tennessee 
provide for suspension until judgment 
is satisfied and do not have the convic- 
tion feature. 


Typical Criticisms 


Because of their diversity, fallacious 
reasoning may result from indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms “safety responsi- 
bility law” or “financial responsibility 
law.” Typical criticisms of the “financial 
responsibility law” are that it does not 
take care of the “first bite’; does not go 
into operation until after the motorist 
has done the damage; “locks the stable 
after the horse is stolen’; is not a 
safety measure; does not prevent acci- 
dents; does not segregate bad drivers; 
does not assure payment for past dam- 
age; does not increase the proportion of 
insured drivers; and does not cover a 
sufficiently broad group. But logically 
these criticisms demand inquiry as to 
the kind of a law under discussion; for 
instance, whether of the New Hamp- 
shire, the California, the Iowa or another 
type. For while some criticism may be 
justified if directed at the law of a par- 
ticular state, defects or inadequacies of 
one law obviously fail as the basis for 
criticism of the laws generally. More- 
over, questions as to adequate enforce- 
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Wanted 
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CLAIM ADJUSTERS and UNDERWRITERS 


Exceptional Opportunities for A & H Trained Men 
and Women Assistants in Choice of Six Cities 


This advertisement is placed by a leading Stock Casualty 


Company. 


Unprecedented Growth has created permanent 


opportunities with this Company for trained Accident 
and Health Claim Adjusters and Underwriters in a choice 


of six cities: 


NEW YORKeCHICAGOeDETROIT*DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 


Administrative salaried positions for men and assisting 
positions for women are open for immediate placement. 
All individuals selected must have Accident & Health or 
Hospitalization experience and be capable of handling 
broader responsibilities than they now have in _ their 


present positions. 


Exceptional advancement opportunities 
for applicants, ages 20 to 55. 


Sell yourself in letter to Home Office, enclosing a recent 


snapshot if available. 


Give fullest details in strict confi- 


dence: education, draft status, business experience, salary, 


and your choice of location. 


arranged later. 


Personal interviews will be 


Write To: Box 1483 


* 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


* 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, New York 


ment and effective publicity requi:~ an- 
swer before blame can be placed «4 the 
law itself. 

Enforcement of the Law 


‘Since the financial responsibility lays 
operate upon conviction, upon en: y of 
or failure to satisfy a judgment, Or upon 
the occurrence of an accident, it follows 


that if the conviction, judgment o° acci- 
dent is not reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, enforc ment 
machinery can not operate. Thus every 
means should be utilized to ‘nsure 
prompt transmission of reports acd re- 
cords to the enforcing authoritie:. Ac. 
cordingly, a properly drafted law penal- 
izes laxity in this respect. When « con- 


viction, judgment or accident is r ported 
to the commissioner, it becomes his duty 
to see that licenses and regisiration 


plates are returned to him. This fre- 
quently requires the cooperation of the 
police. Never easy, effective einforce- 
ment requires sufficient funds and ade- 
quate personnel. 


Need for Publicity 


But although essential, somiething 
more than rigid enforcement is neces- 
sary if full benefits of the law are to be 
realized—for a fact frequently over- 
looked is that the law can directly af- 
fect only those who have demonstrated 
by some act that they are more likely 
to cause accidents in the future; where- 
as a financial responsibility law should 
and does have broader application, in 
that it affects all motorists psychologic- 
ally. Thus good results can be expected 
only when the law is effectively public- 
ized. Almost all motorists who know 
the purpose and effect of a stringent law 
can be relied upon to avoid its penalties 
by careful driving. To many, loss of 
the use of their cars means loss of live- 
lihood. More, there is compelling incen- 
tive. to safety in the thought that per- 
manent loss of license may follow an un- 
satisfied judgment, an accident or con- 
viction for a major offense, such as driy- 
ing while intoxicated. True, in the case 
of the inebriate driver, the law permits 
reinstatement upon filing proof; but the 
record tags such a motorist as an un- 
desirable risk. 

Safety an Objective 

_ That safety is an important objective 
inherent in the intent of the law is evi- 
denced by the fact that almost all the 
laws adopted by forty-four jurisdictions 
are entitled not merely as enactments to 
require “proof of financial responsibility” 
or “ability to respond in damages”; but 
as laws “to promote safety on the pub- 
lic highways,” “to eliminate reckless or 
irresponsible drivers,” or to “promote 
safe driving,” as well. Thus, not only has 
safety been regarded as an objective but 
recognition of accident prevention as the 
primary need in relation to the operation 
of motor vehicles has always been a con- 
spicuous feature of the plan. These laws 
have never subordinated prevention to 
indemnity. 


(To 


3,008 Travelers People Are 


Serving in Armed Forces 
More than 3,000 men and won 


3e Continued) 





en had 


left the Travelers Insurance Companies 
to enter military service as the organ! 
zation prepared to issue its fifth “Honor 





Roll.” The roster on September 2° listed 
the names of 3,008 persons, i! luding 
agents, salaried field representatives and 
home office workers. The numer 0! 
Travelers men thus far killed‘) mili- 
tary service is thirteen ; the nun ver Fe 
ported “missing in action,” nin; and 
prisoners of war total five. - 
ELECTED TO BOARD OF E CESS 
The Excess Insurance Co. of erica 


has elected Frederick B. Hufnag' as @ 
director of the company. He i: pres 
dent of the Crucible Steel Co. of \mer- 
ica, a post held since 1926, and «halt 
man of its board since 1937. He °: als0 
Chairman of the Board of the | sledo 
Shipbuilding Co. a director a! vice 
president of the Great Lakes Steamship 
Co., Inc., and director of the Americal 
Iron & Steel Institute. 
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CHARTERED IN KENTUCKY 





© Indevendent Casualty Insurance _ of 
a | ouisville Capitalized at $50,000 
To Write A. & H. Lines 





» Ti. Independent Casualty Insurance 

; Co. «' Louisville, Ky., has been chartered 

» at F ankfort, Ky. It is a potential acci- 
dent insurance organization, capitalized 
at 


¢g 
Tl incorporators are H. W. Stodghill, 
ladelphia newspaper circulation 


al 
a r formerly of Louisville; R. 

Day, . D. Cassady, Richard Herm, 
0. E. Mershon, Adele Stodghill, W. L. 


Stode ill, Margaret Stodghill, Saida Hill, 
Louise C. Hafner, William H. Crutcher, 
Jr, Jolin Marshall, Jr., and Arthur Peter. 
The last three are lawyers. All except 
Mr, S.odghill are of Louisville. 





OLMSTED VISITS DES MOINES 


Hawkeye Casualty V.P. in C. of C. Talk 
Predicts That Germany Will not 
Fight to Bitter End of War 
Col. George Olmsted, vice president of 
the Hawkeye Casualty Co. and now 
stationed at Washington, D. C., recently 
visited Des Moines and spoke before 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
He is secretary of the committee in 
charge of the distribution branch of the 
international division of army services 
of supply. During his address before 
the Chamber of Commerce he ventured 
a “guess” that Germany will not fight 
to the bitter end in the war. The Ger- 
man militarists will try to save enough 
out of the wreckage of this war to re- 
construct another powerful German na- 
tion within the coming generation, Col. 

Olmsted stated. 





FREDERICK RITTER DEAD 
Frederick Ritter 41, who was a special 
agent for the American Casualty in 
Newark, N. J., died September 25 in 


illness. 


C. W. Hobbs Reply 


(Continued from Page 44) 


missioners. Their resolution indicates that they 
expect a new plan to be presented. The plan 
adopted should be, as nearly as possible, uni- 
form for all states.” 


Mr. McCormack was strongly opposed 
to interstate rating and he also frowned 
on writing collateral lines at less than 
manual. In response to both points Mr. 
Hobbs said: 

“The only interstate rating done is with re- 
spect to the retrospective rating plan and the 
new plans. Some others do 
not. It is more advantageous to 
the risk to permit it, and, if done, goes some 
way towards eliminating the practice of writing 
portions of a risk in a non-regulated state off 


states permit it; 
somewhat 


manual. This last matter has been under con- 
sideration by a committee of the National 
Association. I suggest consideration of their 


report.” 


As to prohibition of writing collateral 


lines at less than manual, Mr. Hobbs 
said: 
“I do not like this practice myself. I have 


stated as much in my reports. It is nothing 
that can be checked by the National Council, 
and if you want to check it, you might find 
new legislation necessary. Its only excuse 
for being is that it has given stock carriers a 
competition—if that is a 


means for meeting 


valid excuse.” 


Conclusions Reached by Hobbs 


Mr. Hobbs concluded his letter to 
Commissioner McCormack by stating 
that a “general acceptance of your ideas 
would simply mean no National Council 
and no private insurance.” He reminded 
the Tennessee official that the council 
could hardly do less in its ratemaking 
policies than to follow lines approved or 
prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. “It could 


GASSES DAMAGE AUTO PAINT 


Companies in California Paying Claims 
Under Comprehensive Policies for 
Gas Fume Damages 

Companies writing automobile insur- 
ance coverages in Los Angeles now are 
having a new war experience, in that 
some of them are paying claims on auto- 
mobiles damaged by the butadiene and 
other gasses released from chemical 
plants doing war work here. 

For several weeks past the gas fumes 
have been so noticeable and have so af- 
fected the eyes and throats of residents 
that city authorities have taken the mat- 
ter up and have threatened legal action 
unless the nuisance is abated. The auto- 
mobile claims presented seem to parallel 
those of several years ago, when planes 
maneuvering over the city loosed gases 
into the air which ruined the paint jobs 
on cars exposed to the gasses. 

It has not yet been brought out just 
what there is in the fumes now released 
that is spoiling the appearance of cars. 
The claims are being paid under the 
comprehensive policies. 





for doing either, and it is because your 
proposals run counter to both that it 
has been unable to see eye to eye with 
you. The National Association is not 
bound to follow policies laid down by 
former conventions, though as a sensible 
body, which it usually is, it will appre- 
ciate the fact that sudden reversals of 
policy, sudden changes of viewpoints, do 
little to improve its reputation for acting 
along consistent and continuous lines. 

“T should be mildly surprised should it 
follow your lead: wipe out at one fell 
swoop its entire work and revert to rate 
ideals current twenty years ago; counte- 
nance a method of rate adjustments that 
could only successfully be carried out by 
a monopolistic state fund: and above all 
accept the idea that it is proper to im- 
pose rate levels 18.3% inadequate. To be 


a : 
Hobbs Editorial 
(Continued from Page 24) 

which will mean the wiping out of much 

business. Also expected are heavy losses 

on underwriting, heavy losses on secur- 
ity holdings. 

In addition, na- 
tional administration which “has seemed 
at times distinctly collectivistic, and 
which has already made several prelim- 


the companies see a 


inary passes at the insurance business.” 
Therefore, the point of wisdom is to 
trim ship for heavy squalls, if not hurri- 
canes—to keep both security 
and underwriting 


portfolios 
well in 
hand, making no unnecessary extensions 


operations 


and taking no unnecessary chances. 

Summing up, Mr. 
stock carriers as generally in a 
better position than in years past “to 
pull out of the compensation business 
while the going is 
warned Commissioner 


Hobbs viewed the 
being 


and so he 
McCormack that 
his proposed rate reduction plus certain 
other proposals 


4 | ” 
good, 


“might be enough to tip 
the scale so far as Tennessee was con- 
cerned.” Finally, he counseled 
carefully investigate this aspect of the 


him to 


matter before making a decision. 


C. S. WHITLOCK’S NEW POST 
Charles S. Whitlock has been appoint- 


ed accident and sickness supervisor in 


Occidental Life’s San Francisco branch 
office. 
Mr. Whitlock came to San Francisco 


from Beaumont, Tex., where he repre- 
sented Occidental Life since September, 























St. Barnabas’ Hospital after a brief hardly do less than to observe carefully sure we live in times when anything can 1938. He is a native of Spartanburg, 
considerations of adequacy in making its happen.” sh Ge 
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KEMPER GROUP PROMOTIONS 





List Embraces Ten Administrative Ex- 
ecutives in Both Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty and American Motorists 


Ten administrative heads of the Kem- 
per affiliated casualty companies of Chi- 
cago were advanced at the semi-annual 
meetings of directors and advisory 
boards of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty and the American Motorists, held 
this week in Chicago. They are as fol- 
lows 

Richard J. Dunn, second vice presi- 
dent and legal department head of the 
Kemper Companies at Boston, was 
elected to director of public relations of 
American Motorists, a post he has held 
for the Lumbermens since last spring. 

M. P. Luthy, a vice president of the 
Lumbermens, and manager of the New 
England department at Boston, was 
made a vice president of the American 
Motorists. 

Advanced to vice president of the 
Lumbermens in the spring, a corre- 
sponding advancement in the American 
Motorists was given to John A. Mills, 
who is actuary of the companies. 


George C. Bonstelle, manager, boiler 
department, was elected second vice 
president of the American Motorists. 


He had received a similar advancement 
in the Lumbermens in the spring. 

In addition to these advancements the 
following additional appointments were 
announced: 

J. M. Breen has been promoted from 
assistant secretary to third vice presi- 
dent of both the Lumbermens and the 
American Motorists. 

C. J. N. Weber, manager of the Boston 
claim department and a third vice presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens, was elected a 
the American 


third vice president of 
Motorists. 
K. C. Berry and R. C. McCulloch were 


elected assistant secretaries of the Lum- 
bermens and American Motorists. 

W. P. Moore, manager, compensation 
underwriting department in Chicago, and 
an assistant secretary of the Lumber- 
mens, was elected an assistant secretary 
of the American Motorists. 





Mutual Agents Meet 


age 43) 


Inc., was that agents can help to combat 
threat of unwarranted Government com- 
petition and regulations “by making the 
most of every opportunity to place be- 
fore policyholders and prospects the tre- 
mendous range of insurance covers and 
services, any individual or combination 
of which can be ‘tailored’ to their par- 
ticular needs.” In his opinion, “the ma- 
jority of people do not have any concept 
of the number of combinations their in- 
surance dollar can buy and with a better 
appreciation of this it will help the agent 
to establish his importance to the public 
as an expert. At the same time, this 
would help make clear the absurdity of 
government interference which can only 
have the effect of making rigid a system 
that should be flexible and competitive.” 

Formal speakers at this session in- 
cluded Ambrose Kelly, secretary and 
general ae ee a Mutual Re- 
insurance Co.; C Judkins, trade asso- 
ciation tena sory Department of 
Commerce’s bureau of foreign and do- 


(Continued from 


mestic commerce; Raymond C. Baker, 
secretary, Mutual Fire Association of 
N.E. The banquet speaker that evening 


was Brigadier-General R. W. Johnson, 
who has just finished a stay in Wash- 
ington coping with the problems of the 
smaller business men. 


STONE ON PACIFIC COAST 
U. S. Manager Edward C. Stone of 
the Employers’ Group, was in Los 
Angeles October 1. He is on a tour of 
the group’s offices throughout the coun- 
trv. 








AMERICAN SURETY AWARDS 

Ninety-six agents of the American 
Surety Co. of New York throughout the 
country have been awarded certificates 
in recognition of twenty-five years of 
service with the company. 


Evelyn Davis Outlines 
Five Agency Principles 


ADDRESSES MUTUAL MEETING 





Actuary Advises Spreading Risks, 
Watching Renewals and Uncollected 
Accounts, Conserving Funds 





Five principles for maintaining secur- 
ity and stability of an agency were of- 
Evelyn M. Davis, member of 
the firm of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & 
Davis, consulting actuaries, New York 
City, in her address before the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
in New York, October 4. 

“First,” she said, “you must spread 
your risks, varying the lines, the size of 
your units and the type of your clients. 
We have seen that critical times vary 
for the different lines of insurance.” 

For example, she said, many agents 
who specialized in automobile insurance 
were confronted with a crisis when 
clients began canceling their insurance 
due to gasoline and tire shortage; auto- 
mobile insurance is also subjected to 
sudden withdrawals when times are 
hard; workmen’s compensation commis- 
sions suffer when payrolls drop; com- 
missions on all lines are influenced by 
rate changes. 


fered by 


Spread of Income 


“If an agency has its income spread 
among a number of different lines,” said 
Miss Davis, “it will find that the good 
times in one line may offset the poor 
times of another line. 

“It is safer, also, to have your income 
spread over a number of clients rather 
than concentrated in a relatively few 
large units. Exceptionally gifted pro- 
ducers prefer to work for the large 
premium units—but it is well for even 
this type of producer to have a number 
of small risks on his books.” 

She also suggested variety in type of 
clients and pointed out that under pres- 
ent conditions, the agent must learn to 
sell women prospects who present a 
large potential market, saying: 

“A woman is more of a realist than 
a man. She is not as willing to pay 
something for nothing as the average 
man. She is willing to buy insurance if 
she can be sure she will have an accident 
but it is only in rare cases that she is 
educated to the value of making many 
small payments to take care of the 
chance of having to pay a large loss at 
some unexpected time. Where the 
chance of an accident is remote, other 
arguments are needed to clinch the sales. 
In the case of car insurance, particularly 
where the prospect lives in a small com- 
munity, the woman prospect can be in- 
fluenced by the fear of social stigma 
that will attach if she injures someone 
and is not in a financial position to give 
the injured person adequate medical 
care. Similar social arguments can be de- 
veloped for other lines of insurance. 


Fire Companies’ Good Job 


“The fire insurance companies have 
done a good job in educating the house- 
wife to protect her home and goods 
against fire. The casualty companies 
have not had equal success in educating 
their women prospects to the necessity 
of insuring against their daily hazards.” 


Miss Davis’ second principle was: 
“Where your business depends to a 
large extent on renewals, you must 


watch the renewal trend. Once you have 
built a fairly good sized volume of pre- 
miums which come in steadily year after 
year, it is easy to assume that this con- 
dition will continue. Conditions change 
slowly and the slipping away of one or 
two risks may not flash the danger 
signal until too late... 

“It would be well for each office to 
set a test for required volume of new 
business—striving to keep the proportion 
of new business at least constant over 
the years.” 

The next principle named was: “You 
must learn to watch your uncollected ac- 
counts so as to keep them at a minimum. 
Insurance companies do not carry as an 


Post 1081 Victory Ball on 
Nov. 5 Will be Big Affair 


Eleventh annual victory ball of Insur- 
ance Post 1081, American Legion, New 
York, will be held November 5 at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 
given by this post annually and general 
chairman this year is Fred Hacey, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. He is supported by 
Edward Quinlan of Bigham, Englar, 
Jones & Houston, in charge of tickets; 
Burt Thompson, Employers’ Group, for 
booster tickets; Michael Muller, of Rathe- 
maker & Muller, box reservations and 
Wm. F. Brill, Globe & Rutgers, journal 
advertising. 

Post 1081 recently took a prominent part 
in the program commemorating the 154th 
anniversary of enactment of the Bill of 
rights, which took place at the site of the 
first U. S. Capitol in Wall Street. N. Y. 
Commander Emory G, Gauch of Post 
1081, who is assistant secretary, General 
Transportation Casualty & Surety, opened 
the meeting by reciting the preamble to 
the American Legion constitution. Among 
the speakers was Gale F. Johnston, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, who in the 
third war loan drive was chairman of the 
insurance team war finance committee. 





asset premiums outstanding more than 
ninety days. Do you?” 
Unearned Premiums Principle 

As to her fourth principle, Miss Davis 
said: “You would do well to establish 
the principle of unearned premiums to 
your accounting system. If you set up a 
reserve against the unearned portion of 
your comimission, you can budget your 
expenses and profits. At the same time, 
you will be providing a financial safe- 
guard in case of sudden cancellation 
when you would be called upon to return 
the portion of unearned commission. 
Where a policy is written for two, three 
or even five years, some reserve system 
seems to be a necessary precaution. 

“Fifth, like the companies, you should 
save part of what you earn in good 
years to help you in poor times. Set 
some of these earnings in a special ac- 
count—perhaps a personal account, so 
that you will have a special fund-—no 
matter how small that fund may be, to 
draw against, when the going gets hard. 

“These insurance principles are easy 
to state but hard to carry out. It is 
questionable whether the companies 
would have adhered to these principles 
if they had not been forced to by law— 
but if you establish any of these prin- 
ciples in your business you will profit 
to the extent of the added security and 
stability over the years.” 


This is the biggest affair 
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Hotel Lobby Conversation 


Most interesting hotel lobby conversa- 
tion at the mutual convention was along 
the lines that it might be a_forward- 
looking move for a closer affiliation oi 
interests between the two __ national 
agents’ oragnizations. Big _ post-war 
problems loom up, which will affect both 
groups, and the sentiment among some 
et the bigwigs attending this meeting is 
that stock and mutual agents through 
their respective organizations should join 
together in their solution. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1943. 

State of New York ss.: 

County of New York 5 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, pereneney appeared 

W. L. gy ee having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
er, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub- 
ication for the date shown in the above cap- 

tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 

embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 

lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Eastern hag ner ag Company, Inc., 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York k, N. 

Managing Editor, L. Jerome Philp, 25 Rocky 
Road, Larchmont, 7 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put- 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must he stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Eastern Underwriter 
Maiden Lane, New York 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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W. L. 
field, N. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 


Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain: 


that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 


which stockholders and security ho’ ‘ers who 
do not appear upon the books of th. company 


as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ¢ 
pacity other than that of a bona fie owner: 
and this affant has no reason to be'ieve that 
any person, association, or corporatio has any 
interest direct or indirect in the «id stock 
=. or other securities than as so stated by 

5. That the average number of coy’ ’s of €a¢!! 
issue of this publication sold or tributed. 
through the mails or otherwise, to d_ sub- 
scribers during the months precedit e dat? 
shown above is. (This information quires 


from daily publications only.) 


Eastern , Yatgre ner Comp: Inc. 
L. Hadley, Business ‘fanage! 
Sworn to and pvtpene before his 21s 
day of September, 1943. 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
Queens County Clerk’s No. 2277. 
Queens County Register’s No. 1737 
Certifieate filed in New York Cow 
Clerk’s No. 764, Register’s No. 4S4!°. 
Commission expires March 30, 1944 
(Seal) Thomas Stack. 
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The Leg that kicked the Agent out the door 


Ten him I’m busy. Tell him I’m out. Tell 
him anything. An insurance agent is the last 
person on earth I want to see today.”’ 

How many busy men and women have said 
just that, only to have an accident later and to 
lie in pain, thinking about the bills and how 
they could have been paid by the man they 
wouldn't see? 

It's an unfortunate fact... many persons 
can’t see the need for insurance until after the 
accident. Lessons, thus learned, are costly. 

* * * 

A better way... a way that costs nothing 

.. is to talk with The Man with the Plan, your 
local Employers’ Group Agent. Let him sit 
down with you at your leisure, and show you 
how to protect your vital income in case of 
accident. Let him explain all the different 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


kinds of Employers’ Group Accident Policies, 
particularly the new, low-cost Family Policy 
which covers hospital and surgical expenses for 
accidents to any member of your family. 
Remember, The Man with the Plan is not a 
high-pressure salesman. He is a highly compe- 
tent insurance counsellor ...a specialist in 
giving freedom from worry over loss. He 
thoroughly analyzes your protection and 
needs. He gives you, absolutely free, a com- 
plete personal plan...in handy book form 
. which guides you in buying proper fire 
and casualty insurance for your home and all 
its members. 
Call The Man with the Plan today. He is your 
local representative of The Employers’ Group 
. a group of three of the most progressive fire 


and casualty insurance companies in America. 


MAN’IS THE MAN WITH THE 








THE 
Employers’ Group 


Fire and Casualty Insurance, 
Including Surety and Fidelity Bonds 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO 


110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Prowian chemists have explored every nook and 
corner of the three kingdoms—Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral—to make possible the products and processes 
which have helped to build America. And to meet the 
expanding demands which have sprung up in industry, 
engineering, medicine, and national defense, they 
have exploited the marvels of a fourth— the Synthetic 
kingdom. For example, to help solve this country’s 
war-time problems, they have added five synthetic. 





A wide variety of insurance coverages is available to protect 
the insurable interests peculiar to the chemical industry 


buildings, equipment, supplies, and other values exposed to 
hazards of danger or destruction. 

In safeguarding all types of physical values which are fun- 
damental in the building of America, the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups make available to agents and brokers highly developed 
underwriting and service facilities, including a specializing 
department which deals exclusively with chemical hazards. 





varieties of rubber to the three synthetic forms available 
ptior to 1940, have developed innumerable common 
utilities in plastic form, and have made miraculous 
progress in the utilization of sulfa drugs to prevent 
and treat infection. 

The telling effect of America’s contribution to the 
cause of the United Nations in World War II is un- 
questionably due in large measure to its commanding 
position of world leadership in the field of chemistry. 





A a 





ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA . THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD ° THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ° THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 





FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 








THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 





STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 











































